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Introduction 


This story was instigated by the realization thatI know something 
about some of my ancestors including my parents, but little or 
nothing about who they were as people. What was their life like? 
What did they think about their living conditions, working conditions, 
and cultural norms? Why did they make life changing decisions that 
affected them and ultimately their descendants? How did they solve 
the problems of living in their day? What was their day-today life like? 
These things are much more interesting than who married who, how 
many and what gender their children were. There are many who 
trace their family trees back for hundreds of years, but Know nothing 
about their ancestors’ strengths and weaknesses, likes and dislikes 
and daily lives. That information does little for me. 


After three years of talking about writing my life story, I bought a 
couple of books that inspired me to sit down to write, and this book 
is the result. I have tried to cover most of the good and bad things 
that have happened to me over the years and confess that they were 
overwhelmingly good. I feel blessed by having the parents I had and 
the opportunities that came to me over the years. Mark Twain said 
that “Chance favors the prepared mind.” My parents gifted me with a 
prepared and curious mind. Others helped me to make good choices, 
mentored me, and worked with me to help me have good fortune in 
my life. My wife Betsy is high on the list and my beautiful children 
and grandchildren as well. I could not name all the contributors here, 
but most will be mentioned in the narrative for their good works. This 
book is for the people in my family, and perhaps friends, who might 
be interested in where I came from, and what were some of the 
problems and opportunities in my life, as well as who helped me to 
make use of them, whether that help was intentional or not. 


Birth 
Charles Philip Orlando: Born September 23, 1932, Astoria, Borough 


of Queens, New York 


My mother, Catherine Gladys Penney Orlando, nee Katie-Gladys 
Penney, went into labor between 12 and 1 AM on September 23, 
1932. At the time she and my father, Calogero Antonio Orlando, and 
my twenty-one-month old sister, Gloria May Orlando, were living on 
29" Street in Astoria, Queens, NY. Also part of the household were 
my Aunt Blanche and my Uncle Norman Penny, their daughter and 
my soon to be cousin, Louise, and my mother’s friend from 
Newfoundland, who was to become my godmother, Alice Hart. The 
latter was a baby nanny/midwife, who assisted at my birth. It was 
the deepest part of the great depression at the end of Herbert 
Hoover's presidency. My father had a job, but Norman did not. Money 
was scarce so everyone joined together to pool expenses. When I 
was being born, Louise was not permitted to enter the bedroom, and 
because of that decision, she had a huge temper tantrum outside the 
door, screaming and kicking her heels in protest. She eventually 
forgave me and later we became close, such that I lived with her and 
husband George and their children while on vacation during my 
college years. 


I was born at about 1:30 AM, with no doctor in attendance. He 
apparently arrived in time to declare that I had been born. I was born 
when I wanted to be born, not when everyone expected. The doctor 
did sign my birth certificate, which stated that my name Charles 
Philip Orlando. Being born at home was fairly common at the time. In 
addition to the cost of a hospital stay of seven days, which was the 
required length at the time, my mother did not want to leave my 
sister for such a long period of time. 


My Parents 

What I know about their backgrounds: Dad: Calogero Antonio 
Orlando, Born October 23, 1903 in the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York. 


My Dad, who we called Pop, was born at home in a tenement on the 
lower East Side of Manhattan, the third child and second son in the 
family. His father Guiseppe (Joseph) Orlando was born in Alia, Sicily 
in 1866, and his mother in Partanna, Sicily in 1869. They had both 
moved to Tunis, which was a French colony, when they were young. 
They met in Tunis and married while my grandmother, Guiseppina 
(Josephine) Saladino, was about twenty-four. The Orlandos were 
Supposed to be descendants of one of Charlemagne’s Paladins, and 
the Saladinos were alleged to be descendants of the Arab leader 
Saladin. My grandfather was three years older than Josephine and 
was the manager of a pasta factory. He emigrated from Tunisia to 
New York, in the US about 1900. When he found a steady job, he 
sent for my grandmother and their first-born child, Gina. 


When she left Tunis my grandmother had her three-year-old daughter 
with her, and was pregnant with her first son, Salvatore, when she 
entered the US in 1900-1901 What Nana told me in Italian/English 
was that she took a boat to France, a train to Paris and then to 
London, where she boarded a ship for New York. I am not sure if my 
interpretation of her story is correct. Salvatore was born in 1901, 
soon after she arrived in New York. Later children included, my 
father, Philip who was three years younger than my father, and Vita 
the youngest, born in 1908. I think there was a stillborn child named 
Vita in between Philip and Vita as well. Italian families used a certain 
progression in names depending on the names of the grandparents; 
Salvatore was Guiseppe’s father, Calogero was Josephine’s father and 
So on. Josephine, whom we called Nana, was the only grandparent 
that I knew. She couldn’t speak English so there wasn’t much 
communication. She stayed with us for a week every year at 
Christmas time and she would bake fig cakes in the shape of animals 
and some wonderful honey bits that I have never seen anywhere 
else. One thing that stuck with me was that she used a piece of 1” 
dowel as a rolling pin. It was probably part of an old broom handle. 


Joseph opened a grocery store on the lower east side, but after a few 
years the mafia, known as the Black Hand at the time, kept pushing 


him for protection money. He sold the store and moved to Corona, 
Queens to open a new one, which he kept until his death in 1931. He 
chose Corona because it was an Irish immigrant neighborhood, and 
he no longer wanted to have anything to do with Italians. Thus my 
father grew up in an Irish neighborhood with the same antipathy 
toward Italians as his father. Later on in life I began to understand 
why. The Italian culture is too restrictive and too inbred to be 
comfortable for a free spirit. 


Josephine had never attended school and was illiterate. She only 
spoke Italian at home. Of course she was a homemaker. Married 
women didn’t work outside the home very often at that time. After 
her husband’s death, she moved in with my Aunt Jean, who at the 
time had a six-year-old son, Daniel, and lived in Port Chester, NY. 
Jean’s husband, Anthony Carnese, had gone back to Sicily after 
Danny’s birth, so Jean was a single mother and worked as a 
seamstress as a member of the ILGWU in the garment district of NY. 
Anthony eventually returned to this country before WWII, and he and 
Jean opened an upholstery business in Greenwich, CT. in the late 
1930s, 


My father spoke only Italian when he enrolled in kindergarten. On the 
first day of class the teacher asked him his name, and he told her 
Calogero, The 1910 census lists him as Charlie. In the same census 
my Aunt Jean was listed as Jennie, my grandfather as Joseph, and 
my grandmother as Josefina. Maybe there was a language problem 
involved. There is no English translation for Calogero, so the teacher 
must have named him Charles, as he was known to everyone outside 
his family from then on. I know little about his childhood, but I know 
that he disliked school and was not a good student. He did play some 
basketball, and his nickname was Speed. He was born with hammer 
toes on both feet, and could not run very fast. Pop had an ongoing 
feud with his older brother that culminated in a permanent 
estrangement as a result of an incident with his brother’s new 
motorcycle while Pop was a teenager. My father decided the 
motorcycle was really nice and decided to borrow it without 


permission, something he never would have received anyway. The 
upshot of the story was that he ran the cycle into a stone wall 
damaging it. 

When my father was fourteen in September, 1918, he started Junior 
High School, but soon dropped out. Two months later, then 15 and 
just after WWI's Armistice Day 1917, he joined the Navy in downtown 
Manhattan with two of his friends, all of them lying about their ages. 
The recruiter gave them each a nickel and they went uptown and 
boarded a ship, the USS Palmer DD 161, a destroyer that was ready 
to be commissioned. After a shakedown cruise, the sailed through 
the Panama Canal to Seattle, where his underage status was 
discovered, and he was given a Convenience of the Government 
Discharge (COG) and sent home by train. I know little of what he did 
for seven years after that except that he was wild. Apparently he had 
a temper that he had problems controlling. He once told me that 
someone tried to rob him in a subway station and he beat him so 
badly that he thought he might have killed him. He might have been 
drinking because everybody drank during Prohibition, the failed social 
engineering experiment. He only drank an occasional beer or highball 
while we were growing up. I only saw him tipsy one time when he 
had been let off work early for Christmas and he and a buddy went 
Christmas shopping and stopped for a few beers in a bar. 


Pop got loud and frustrated sometimes when we were kids, but was 
never violent. I surmise that the road to settling down happened in 
1925 when he was hired as a cable splicer’s helper by New York 
Edison, which became Consolidated Edison when it merged two area 
lighting and gas companies. He remained with Con Ed for 44 years, 
except for the three years he worked in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


Pop was a longtime Democrat and union supporter. During the 
thirties Con Ed had the company union, but after WWII the workers 
got together and decided to vote to join the AFLCIO. My dad was a 
supporter of the move and it passed by an overwhelming vote. Later 
he became a shop steward (union representative) for the cable 


splicers in his Manhattan District. He worked most of the time in 
Manhattan until his last few years on the job. 


During the thirties and forties everything in New York was ethnic. 
There were names for the different ethnic groups and sometimes 
multiple names. Italians were called dagos, wops and guineas; the 
Irish were paddys and micks, either lace curtain or black; Jews were 
hebes and kikes; Chinese were chinks; Germans were krauts and 
jerries, Dutchmen and huns; Englishmen were called limeys; and 
Frenchmen were called frogs; blacks were negroes, coloreds, spades 
and niggers, and so on. My father used all those terms at one time or 
another, and was vehemently against Con Ed hiring blacks. Nobody 
thought anything about it. 


When my father was near the end of his career, he found that 
discrimination worked in different ways. He often filled in when the 
foreman was on vacation or ill because he was the senior splicer in 
his unit. After he had done that a number of times he asked his boss 
why they did just didn’t make him the foreman. The answer was,” 
You're not Irish and it’s an Irish position. They will never make you a 
foreman.” From then on he refused to fill in. I ran into the same thing 
while I worked for the social security administration. The entire 
Region One was run by people of Irish descent and very few other 
people got an opportunity to move up in the organization. I am sure 
that other densely populated regions were the same. At that point in 
his life, I think his view about discrimination eased, at least a little. 


My mother was born on August 1°‘, 1897, six plus years before my 
father, in Keels, Newfoundland, a little isolated fishing village on 
Bonavista Bay northeast of St John’s. As near as I can tell, her father 
John was born in Keels, Newfoundland in 1856. John married 
Elizabeth Owen also born in 1856, and they had five children. It was 
a hard life then, as it is now, and families lived on salt cod, potatoes, 
turnips and cabbage from the garden. My mother never saw a 
tomato until she came to the US, never mind eating one. 


In my searches I was able to find a photo of my grandfather, the first 
one that I had ever seen. When John died on December 31, 1914 in 

Keels, he left his fishing boat and equipment to my his wife and upon 
her death to Katy-Gladys, perhaps hoping she would marry and stay 

in Keels. Her brother Edward must have owned his own boat by that 

time, and she was the only child left at home. 


Elizabeth died in July of 1927 soon after Mom married. Mom went 
back to Newfoundland that year for the last time, and she told me 
that she wouldn’t move in with my father until she had gone home to 
tell her mother, who was ill, about her marriage. 


At the time Newfoundland was a part of the British Empire and thus a 
colony of England. There were no roads or electric lines to Keels until 
1969, so there was no transportation out of town except by boat, so 
my mom never left her home town until she immigrated to the US. It 
must have been a big culture shock when she got to New York. As a 
child, she learned to read and write and do basic arithmetic at home. 
Formal schooling was only available during the winter when someone 
would volunteer to teach while the fishing fleet was home for a 
month or so. She was the youngest of the five children and had two 
older sisters, Mary and Blanche, nee Victoria, and two older brothers, 
Edward and James. According to my mother, James drowned when 
he was 5, before she was born. Tragedies like that happened 
frequently to the families working in the fishing fleet. Mary got 
married and moved to Prince Rupert, British Columbia when my 
mother was about six or seven. Blanche, who was four years older, 
moved to New York about 1911 or 12 and moved in with some 
Newfie relatives. My mom joined her in New York in 1915, when she 
was seventeen. She left Keels by boat to go to St. Johns, then a boat 
to Boston, and then on to NY by train. Blanche was working as a 
waitress in a Manhattan restaurant and my mother was hired by the 
same employer. They rented rooms with distant relatives in Brooklyn 
until Blanche married to a fellow Newfie named Norman Penny 
(without the second e). He was from Trinity Bay, a short distance 
from Keels, but they had never met growing up. Trinity Bay would 


have meant a boat trip he had no reason to take. Mom rented a room 
by herself until she married my father on March 7, 1927, but she 
never became a citizen. Becoming a citizen by marrying a citizen was 
no longer an option. As an alien, she had to register and get a green 
card every year until she died in 1964. I asked her why she was 
never naturalized and she said that she didn’t want to vote, and she 
didn’t need citizenship for any other reason. Remember, she was in 
this country six years before the nineteenth amendment was passed 
and maybe she thought the old way was better. 


As a young single woman, my mother was a professional waitress 
and worked in many of the big restaurants and hotels in New York, 
including Sherry’s, Schrafft’s, the Waldorf Astoria, and the Sheraton. 
Schrafft's was in fact one of the first restaurants to allow unescorted 
women to dine. Mom sometimes worked summers in the Lake Placid, 
Saranac Lake, and Cooperstown hotels. Saranac Lake at the time had 
a large population of tuberculosis patients living in rest and private 
homes. They had a lot of visitors coming up from New York to visit 
the invalids. Supposedly the fresh air would cure them of TB, but 
more died than were cured. The Saranac Lake spas are an interesting 
Story in itself. 


My father met my mother while she was living in Brooklyn at one of 
the “ Newfie” apartments. There was a whole Newfie colony in 
Brooklyn, and they stuck together like other ethnic groups and 
nationalities. My Dad used to call them “Flounders”. New York, like 
many cities was heavy on ethnicity, and such ethnic names were 
common. She was renting a room in the apartment where my father 
was attending a party. She was not attending the party, but he saw 
her go into the kitchen to get some food and had a “Sicilian 
Thunderbolt” experience that resulted in their marriage a year or so 
later. My father was born and baptized a Roman Catholic and was 
excommunicated from the church for marrying outside the faith, 
which was common practice at the time. The second strike was that 
they were married in the Greenwich, CT town hall, so according to 
the Catholic Church, they were living in sin. Twenty years later, they 


were married in the Our Lady of Mercy Catholic Church rectory on 
Marion Avenue. As far as I know, my father never went to church, 
and was buried out of an Episcopal Church in Riverdale, the same 
church my mother’s funeral was held. They are buried together in the 
Ardsley Cemete 


John Penney, my grandfather on the left with his two brothers. This is the only picture I have 
seen of him. I found it recently on the internet. He was a fisherman in Keels, Newfoundland, 
as was just 


Elizabeth Cross Penney, my grandmother. This is the only picture I have seen of her. 
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Pop and Me across from our University Avenue Apartment. 


My mother, Katie-Gladys Penney Orlando, and me when I was an infant, probable taken on 
the stoop of the house where I was born on 29th ctreet in Astoria, Queens. 


Nana (Josephine Saladino Orlando) in 1947 at the age of 74. 


Pop, Calogero Antonio Orlando, probably before he married my mother. 
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USS Palmer, DD-161 on her Mom and Pop with me as aNchakedown cruise, about 


the time infantmy father sailed aboard her. 


This is present day 29¢M street block where I was born. The houses were demolished to 
make way for the on ramp of the Triboro Bridge. 


1352 University Avenue. This apartment house was the first place we lived in the Bronx. It 
was near Highbridge, a walking bridge, that was originally an aqueduct for water for the city 
Highbridge. Which spanned the 


Harlem River between the Bronx and Manhattan at 1815" Street. It was built in 1848 as a 
part of the Croton Water 


System. 


1341 West 170" street where we 

lived from 1937 to 1939. I was living 

here when I started school in 

September 1937 at PS 11. 

2485 Elm Place where I lived from 1939 until I enlisted in the Navy in April 1951. Our 
apartment is on the upper right hand corner of the picture 


The Bainbridge Avenue branch of the NY Public Library, where I spent a great deal of time 
getting books to 


read. 
Extended Family 


Our extended family was not large. My father had four siblings, one 
of whom, his older brother Salvatore, Gloria and I never met. Aunt 
Jean who had been born in Tunis, lived in Port Chester along with her 
husband Anthony, their son Danny and my grandmother, who 
provided day care in exchange for room and board. Aunt Vita, five 
years younger than my father, lived with her husband and son in 
Queens, where John Patti was a barber. John was from Italy and 
learned the trade from his father. Their son Jack was about five years 
younger than me. Uncle Phil lived in Queens also with his wife 
Miriam, and children Phyllis and Donald, who were also younger than 
I was. He ran the lab at Physician’s Hospital there. Mostly we visited 
Jean so that my father could see his mother. 


My grandmother's situation changed when Danny got out of high 
school and Josephine was no longer needed as a day care worker. 
Consequently she was shipped off to Queens to an apartment near 


my Aunt Vi. She could not speak English so it must have been a 
lonely life for her. She only had an Italian radio station to listen to, 
though my father and Phil visited as often as they could. The siblings 
were supposed to chip in for her support, but Uncle Sal refused, even 
after a court order of support, causing more friction with my Dad. Vi 
was not working and her husband didn’t want to help - more friction. 
Jean was sending Danny to RPI and begged poverty, so it remained 
for my Dad and Phil to carry most of the burden. The rift was wide 
and we visited less and less over the years. My grandmother did 
spend some time at each child’s house during the year. As it turned 
out, my illiterate grandmother had nine grandchildren who had 
earned Master's Degrees, two of whom also earned Doctorates. 
Strangely, Robert, Salvatore’s son, and I both received our doctorates 
from the University of Connecticut at different times and never met. 
On reflection, three siblings married people of Italian extraction while 
the two chose people from outside the clan. Miriam was Jewish and 
my Mom was a Newfie. 


My mother closest relatives in this country were her sister Blanche 
and her brother Edward ‘s daughter Olive, and their families living in 
Brooklyn. We visited Blanche, Norman and Louise more than the 
other aunts and uncles combined, and usually had Thanksgiving 
dinner with them. It was a running joke that Norman would say 
before grace that he hoped we would all still be around by next 
Thanksgiving. He was the oldest and of course lived longer than 
anyone else in the family of that generation. We had lived together 
around the time I was born and were closer knit than my father’s 
siblings. 


Most of our hand me downs were from Danny or Louise. Olive was 
born In Keels in 1907, Fred in Willingate in 1904. Olive and Fred 
eventually had ten children, and my mother usually visited them by 
herself during the day. If it was a holiday or one of the days that she 
let me stay home from school, I went along. Fred was a carpenter 
and was out of work or with the WPA for a large part of the 
depression, so they lived frugally. Our hand me downs went to Olive’s 


children. Fred was an Orangeman, a member of the Order of the 
Orange, a protestant, anti-Catholic group that only permitted 
members from certain protestant churches. People with catholic 
relatives were banned from membership. The Order marched on Fifth 
Avenue every year wearing orange sashes. Life was probably easier 
than in their native Newfoundland. Mom would take Olive hand me 
down clothes every time we went there 


Earliest Memories 


Shortly after my birth, the house in which we were living was taken 
by eminent domain and demolished to make way for one of the 
ramps of the soon to be built Triboro Bridge between Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Queens. We then moved to the Bronx as a family, to a 
small onebedroom third floor apartment at 1352 University Avenue, 
just south of 170" street, and near Highbridge, a pedestrian bridge 
that was once an aqueduct for water for the city. My memories of our 
three year stay at that location are few and scattered. The apartment 
was small and I slept in a crib for space considerations, but I did 
have a thunder mug under the crib for nighttime emergencies. The 
kitchen was equipped with an ice box, and the ice man would deliver 
ice a couple of times a week. The ice man had a tough job often 
carrying the ice up many flights of stairs to deliver it. 


I remember walking across Highbridge a number of times and playing 
in the small park at the entrance. During one of these times, I saw an 
old woman digging up plants interspersed in the grass and I asked 
my mother what she was doing. Digging dandelion greens to eat, 
was her answer. Lots of people eat them and they are free. I asked if 
we could try them, so we did. They tasted bitter to me, so I haven’t 
eaten them since. 


One vivid memory was of a dog belonging to the Super that was in 
an alleyway next to our building. If we were playing ball and it went 
into the alley, the only way we could get it back was if the ball rolled 
out of the range of the dog's chain. He was a true junk yard dog who 


would lunge after everyone who went in the alley, only to be brought 
up short by his chain. It took a long time after that to lose my fear of 
dogs. 


My first visit to a farm happened while we lived on University Avenue. 
A neighbor, Mrs. Sholton, had grown up on a farm somewhere 
upstate not too far away, and she invited us to visit for a weekend 
when I was about four. I don’t remember the trip itself, but I have 
clear memories of the farm. The first thing I saw when we arrived 
was an old fashioned well just outside the kitchen door. It had a little 
roof over it and a wooden bucket that was lowered down and raised 
on a windlass. That was where our water came from. With some 
assistance, I was allowed to bring a bucket of water up from the well. 
Pop went out into a field to see what he thought was a cow and was 
chased back to the fence when he realized it was a bull. 


The kitchen was typical, with an ice box, wood stove and linoleum 
floor covering. Inside the ice box was unpasteurized milk from the 
cows milked by hand on the farm. As far as I know, it was the only 
time I ever drank raw milk. The bedrooms were small and instead of 
sinks, there was a water pitcher and a bowl for washing. Apparently 
there was no running water. The barn was really fascinating to me 
with milking stations for the cows, the smell of feed and manure, and 
the hand milking. This may be where I got the idea that the rural life, 
together with animals was the way to live. Mrs. Sholton’s father let 
me try to milk the cow, but I was unsuccessful. 


The University Avenue location was also a long way from a subway 
line and I remember walking forever to and from it when we went to 
Brooklyn to visit Aunt Blanche, Uncle Norman and Louise. Seven 
blocks, mostly uphill seemed like forever at nine or ten at night to 
fouryear-old me. There was no east-west trolley line near us, so there 
were no other options. 


While we were living on University Avenue the first of my childhood 
diseases started. I developed what the pediatrician called Bronchial 
Asthma. I would wake up in the middle of the night, always in the 


winter time, coughing and whooping and not being able to breathe. 
Mom and Dad would get out a device they called a Croup Kettle, put 
water and Vick’s in it and steam the area where I was. It didn’t seem 
to help but it did make them feel as though they were doing 
something. This continued until we had lived on Elm Place for three 
years. Much later I concluded that the condition was caused by my 
father’s smoking. When he was home he always smoked and we 
would get a chance to inhale the second hand smoke. Almost 
everyone smoked at that time, though my mother didn’t, and nobody 
thought anything about second hand smoke being harmful. In the 
winter the windows were always closed so the smoke couldn't 
escape, causing my reaction. After my father started working in the 
Navy Yard in early 1942 he was gone for 13 hours a day, often seven 
days a week, so the smoke density was significantly decreased as 
were my asthma attacks. 


The only vaccination that was available for kids at that time was for 
smallpox. I remember going to the health department office for the 
vaccination and seeing a baby sitting on the floor crying, and 
wondering why. We got our vaccinations with no tears. Gloria and I 
contracted all the usual all the usual childhood diseases. When Gloria 
came down with measles, probably from a school mate, my mother 
and I came down with it as well. The three of us slept in the same 
bed, and my mother called an old friend and Gloria’‘s godmother, May 
Shaeffer, to come and help with the cooking. Later we both got 
Chicken Pox at the same time, and I managed to get mumps as well. 
Later on I got whooping cough but didn’t pass that on to Gloria. I 
wasn’t really sick but the bright side was that I couldn’t go to school 
for two whole weeks. Other than routine colds, we had no serious 
illnesses until my episode with polio. 


When I was about four-and —a-half, we moved to a slightly-larger 
one-bedroom fourth-floor apartment in a brick five-story building a 
block and a half closer to the subway, 1341 West 170" street, on the 
corner of Plimpton Avenue. We had an ice box for refrigeration there 
as well, and I still had my crib as a bed. We had some memorable 


times during the two-and-ahalf years in this apartment. One incident 
in particular is my first memory of pain teaching me about the laws of 
physics. Gloria and I were playing in the bedroom one day and one of 
us; probably she because she was older, decided that we should rig 
up a rope to swing on. We tied a jump rope onto the door handle and 
the other end onto a part of my mother’s dresser. The dresser was 
the kind that had two posts attached to it and a mirror was fastened 
to the posts. We looked for a place to tie the other end of the rope 
and decided that one of the dresser posts would do just fine. So we 
tied it on and started swinging on the rope. In a few seconds the 
dresser started to topple toward us. I jumped off the rope and dove 
under the bed while Gloria just moved out of the way. The dresser 
fell over onto its drawers and one of the posts broke and the mirror 
broke into smithereens. Oddly, one of those smithers hit me on my 
forehead and caused a cut that bled like a faucet. My father came in 
and saw the blood running down my face and forgot to yell at us for 
doing such a stupid thing, which of course we didn’t know was stupid 
until we had done it. One other time that my head bled like that was 
when my mother hit me with a pyrex glass pie plate. She didn’t mean 
to do it, but I had been teasing Gloria for a while as I usually did and 
Mom wanted me to stop. I was on the couch because I had stepped 
on a nail and wasn’t supposed to be walking around. Mom was 
wiping the pie plate with a dish towel when she told me to stop 
teasing Gloria, and I probably said something. She meant to hit me 
with the dish towel, but swung the pie plate instead. Smithereens 
and a cut on my head just inside the hairline was the result. I started 
laughing even as the blood was running down my face. It didn’t hurt 
and I was laughing at my mother’s surprise that she had used the 
plate instead of the towel. It worked because I stopped teasing Gloria 
for the rest of the day. 


One of the funniest incidents of my young life happened while I was 
eating lunch with my mother. She had probably let me stay home 
from school and we were having spaghetti. I said something funny 
that I wish I could remember, and the result was that Mom started 
laughing and choking on her food, and during the spell she had little 


pieces of spaghetti coming out of her nose, which made it even 
funnier. Thus I learned about the connection between the nasal 
passage and the throat. 

It was on 170" street that I got my first set of toy trains. They were 
a hand-me-down from my cousin Danny, a Lionel electric passenger 
train set. They were beautiful, and I played with them a lot. The next 
Christmas there was a big surprise for me, a new set of Lionel 
Electric Freight trains that had a tank car, a log car, a tipping coal car 
and a caboose. A catalog of trains and accessories came with it. My 
father spent a week's pay on it, which I didn’t realize until much later. 
Eventually, we added a coal elevator and some signals. My father 
bought a 4’ X 8’ sheet of plywood, cut in in half the long way and 
mounted the tracks on them. We set the trains up for a month every 
year at Christmas. That was a big sacrifice on my parents’ part 
because we always lived in small apartments and the train set 
covered most of the living room’s open space. 


I began playing on the street with other local kids, games similar to 
penny pitching, only using bottle caps or throwing baseball or 
Spanish Civil War gum cards against a wall to see who would get the 
closest, winner take all. Every kid had a bottle cap “shooter”, which 
was a bottle cap filled tar scraped from the street to give it weight. If 
you played well at these games, you ended up with a collection of 
cards, marbles, and bottle caps. It was still the time of the great 
depression, SO pennies were in short supply. We had to wait until we 
were teenagers to start pitching pennies. Other games like potsy 
(hopscotch) and jump rope were also common. 


We also played Red Light, Ringalevio, Marbles, and Rover, Rover, Can 
I Cross Over. I was too young for stickball and football, but both 
Gloria and I got our first clamp-on roller skates there and learned 
how to use them. 


One daily ritual was when my father came home from work. Gloria 
and I would run up to him trying to get the first hug and kiss and feel 
his scratchy beard. He shaved every other day to save razor blades 


and the second day was especially nice. There were some times 
when he had to work overtime and didn’t come home for supper until 
very late. One night I remember as being really scary. It was the 
night of the 1938 hurricane that came through New York. Pop had to 
work because he was driving the foreman around to all the 
emergency jobs that the cable splicers were sent out on. We were 
huddled together listening to the radio, and the wind and rain 
outside. The metal leasing sign on the side of our building was ripped 
off and sent down the street by the wind. We didn’t lose our 
electricity though and by morning the storm had abated. Having no 
phone, we didn’t know about my father’s situation until the next 
morning when he came home safe. 


While living here, we took our first of our three vacations at Graham 
Beach on Staten Island. I think we spent two weeks there for three 
summers. My father would borrow the 100 dollars to pay for the 
bungalow, which we shared with Blanche, Norman and Louise, and 
then pay it back to the bank at two dollars an week until the next 
year. We lived near the beach and were on the beach every day. 
There was a small amusement park nearby, but we did not go on any 
rides, probably because they cost money. The beach manager had a 
public service program in which any pieces of glass you found on the 
beach could be taken to him and he would give you a lollipop for 
some number of them. My sister Gloria and I used to spend a lot of 
time combing the beach for glass, and usually had a stash of lollipops 
to draw on. 


Being on the beach for many hours a day led to both Gloria and I 
having great tans. In addition, my hair would become so bleached 
out that for a number of years I was called “Whitey” by my friends 
and family. My mother was fair-skinned and could not stay in the sun, 
so we had a beach umbrella that was her home while we were 
wading and building castles. 


Louise was a special mystery to me during these summers on the 
beach. She loved the beach, but hated milk, and that was her 


undoing. Louise was required to drink milk, and her parents even 
relented to her distaste of milk by adding Ovaltine, a flavored milk 
additive, which she didn’t like any better. It was still milk to Louise, 
and she wouldn't drink it. I can remember wanting her to come out 
to play, and going inside the bungalow and seeing her sitting in front 
of a glass of Ovaltine that was slowly warming up so as to become 
undrinkable for anyone. She would not drink it. She often would put 
her head on the table and go to sleep. To us, it was no big deal, “Just 
Drink It! And come out to play!”, but she would not. She was skinny 
as a rail, but we all were because we were so active. Her parents 
determined that not drinking milk was the reason she was skinny, our 
bodies not withstanding. Louise eventually ended up in what was 
called a “Fresh Air Class” for skinny kids, where they would leave the 
windows open for part of the day so the kids would get a lot of fresh 
air and get hungry enough to eat. I am surprised that today we don’t 
have a “Stale Air Class” for all the obese kids of the current 
generation. 


It was while we lived on 170'Street that I first remember being read 
to, not from children’s books very much, but from the comic strips in 
the Daily News, and on Sunday the JournalAmerican. Mom would sit 
on the old mohair couch that we had, with Gloria sitting on one side 
and me on the other, and read Dick Tracy, Terry and the Pirates, 
Smilin’ Jack, Bringing Up Father, the Katzenjammer Kids, Prince 
Valiant, Mutt and Jeff, and Gasoline Alley. There were others, but I 
can’t remember their titles. It was a great daily session for us and I 
still remember how my Mom smelled when she read them. Not a 
good or bad smell, just distinctive. We would ask her what the words 
said and we both seemed to pick up the ideas on what reading was 
all about and how much fun it could be. After we both started 
reading, before we enrolled in school, Mom started taking us to the 
library once a week. It seemed to be a long walk, but we could take 
out four books, so that was a treasure. Then we started getting 
something called Big Little books, which we read ourselves. They 
were about threeand-a-half inches square and about two inches thick 
with pictures and cost a nickel. Any that we got hold of, we would 


read over and over. One in particular that I remember was the story 
of Billy the Kid. 


Schooling/Education? 


Gloria started school at PS 11, about two blocks away, a year and a 
half before me and seemed to like it a lot, making me feel that I 
wanted to go to school as well. I bugged my parents to let me go to 
kindergarten while I was still four years old, in September of 1937. 
That was the first major mistake of my life. What a bore. I could 
already read and didn’t want to take a nap. It was only half a day. 
Why would I want to nap. (sign of Oppositional Defiance Disorder 
(ODD?) Then I went to the first half of first grade,1-A. Since I could 
already read and write, the teachers didn’t know what to do with me. 
To solve their problem, they put me in 2A the following semester, 
Skipping 1-B. I am sure they did it in good faith, thinking that I was 
ready to learn what second grade had to offer, so that was where I 
should be. There I was, still five and in with six and seven year old 
kids. I quickly picked up what was necessary to keep the teachers 
happy, but there was no quid pro quo on the part of the teachers. 
They did nothing that I can remember that was designed to make me 
happy and comfortable in the classroom. My attitude was in sharp 
contrast to my sister’s. She never missed a day of school all during 
elementary, junior and senior high school. She just loved school, and 
maybe the recognition she got for doing everything the teacher asked 
and doing it well. On the other hand, I started faking illness early on 
so that I could stay home from school. This practice continued until I 
went to junior high school and could make my own decisions about 
when to attend and when there were more important things 
happening. I finished the second grade at that school before we 
moved again, this time to the place where I lived until I enlisted in 
the Navy when I was 18. 


My second lesson on physical laws also came while we lived on 170 
street. One event that happened was that I got doored by a car. I 
was an outside kid, always playing games or running around, and like 


a kid I didn’t have the capacity to anticipate events that had not been 
in my experience. I learned that there is nothing like pain to make 
one learn life’s lessons. I was running down the sidewalk, don’t know 
why, when... I had better mention that all the cars of the 20s and 30s 
that had four doors, had back doors that opened from the front to 
the back, unlike today’s cars. The cars were big and heavy, as were 
the doors, which when they opened to their stops, were unforgiving, 
to say the least. Newton's Law of equal and opposite..... Someone 
opened the back door of a car and exposed the inside of the door 
with its door and window levers just as I approached the car. Wham, 
I hit it going full speed and it stopped me short, and at the same 
time my nose came in contact with one of the handles and cut the 
bottom of one of the nares on my nose. Talk about an equal and 
opposite reaction. It was like running into a wall. I got up and ran 
home because I was bleeding like crazy and I knew my mother would 
fix it. She did, but I have a flap of skin on the bottom of one nare as 
a remembrance. She never scolded me about it, probably figuring 
that I had learned that lesson well. “Don’t get doored again.” Try to 
anticipate the world you live in. 


While we lived on 170" street, my father started taking me to Yankee 
Stadium for baseball games. It was nice to go to the ballpark with 
Pop, but we always sat in the bleachers because it was cheaper: fifty- 
five cents for adults and .25 cents for children. For that you got to fry 
in the sun. They didn’t call them bleachers for nothing. I did get to 
see a lot of the famous ball players of the time, and I remember 
seeing Jimmy Foxx hit a really long home run. The hot dogs and 
peanuts that Pop bought at the seventh inning stretch were the 
highlight of the games for me. Pop also took me to see Giant games, 
but instead of buying tickets, we saved money by going to Coogan’s 
Bluff overlooking the Polo Grounds. Columbia University football 
games at Baker Field were the opposite extreme for me. The 
grandstands at that time were all open bleachers. The stadium was 
right near the Hudson River so the wind would come off the river 
during the cold late Fall days and chill me to the bone. I did get to 
see some football greats of the time including Tommy Harmon of 


Michigan and Gene Rossides of Columbia who had gone to high 
school with my cousin Louise at Erasmus Hall in Brooklyn. 


I was turned off to spectator sports for a while because of these 
experiences, but became a Dodger baseball fan a few years later. We 
visited Blanche, Norman and Louise often in Brooklyn, and if it was 
baseball season, Norman who was a big Dodger fan, would be 
listening to Red Barber call the Dodger games on the radio. If they 
were home, he would call them from the stadium, but if they were 
out of town, he would read the events off ticker tape that you could 
hear clicking, and the engineer would supply sound effects, like the 
crack of the bat hitting a ball or crowd noises. Norman was a 
notorious cheapskate who would pick the two cent Daily News out of 
trash cans rather than buy them, but one day he offered to take us to 
Ebbets Field where we would sit in the grandstands out of the sun. I 
couldn't believe it. The grandstand! We sat in the right field stands 
and could see Dixie Walker in the field in front of us. Lots of other 
famous players, like Peewee Reese, Leo Durocher, Dolph Camilli, 
Cookie Lavaghetto, Babe Herman, and Joe Medwick were on the field 
that day as well. Norman also bought me a set of pictures of the 
Dodger team members that I still have. The game was heaven sitting 
where we were not being bleached, and I was a Dodger fan from 
then on until they moved from Brooklyn to Los Angeles in 1956. I 
gave up on baseball entirely after that because of the disloyalty the 
team showed to its fans. I continued to go to night games at Yankee 
Stadium through high school, but always to root against them, 
getting strange looks from all the other fans around me. The price of 
admission was still $1.25. 


In July of 1939, we moved to a new apartment at 2485 Elm Place, 
about twenty blocks north of where we had been living. We would be 
living on a One-way “Play Street” that restricted vehicular traffic 
during the day, and were going to be on the second floor. No more 
three flights of stairs to get home. Elm Place was situated between 
Fordham Road and 188" Street, and was a block and a half long. The 
street was interrupted by a three flight stairway leading to the upper 


half-block section across 188"" street. There were only two tenement 
houses on the street, ours in the middle and one at the end of the 
block. All the other houses were frame houses that had been there 
for about thirty years at the time and remain today. There was a 
vacant lot next door where the back door to the Kress’ Five and Ten 
cent store located on Fordham Road was located. It stayed a vacant 
lot until after I went into the Navy, and we used to play guns and 
marbles in it. Shortly after we moved there, the street was widened 
and repaved by the WPA, so we had new sidewalks, and the street 
was paved with a new material that I never saw anywhere else, 
asphalt bricks. Both Fordham Road and 188" Street were paved with 
cobblestones and they were hell on roller skates and bicycles. 
Fordham Road was a hill and was part of Route 1, the Boston Post 
Road, so there was a lot of truck traffic on it. Between the 
cobblestones and the truck traffic, it made for a noisy night, 
especially in the summer when the windows were open. Air 
conditioning not being common at that time, we lay awake many a 
night listening to the roar of trucks coming down the hill and 
Sweating until the wee hours. 


We did have convenient methods of transportation, so there was no 
need to own a car even if we could afford one. The new IND subway 
was only three blocks away under the Grand Concourse and there 
were IRT elevated trains seven blocks away on Jerome Avenue for 
west side access, and the Third Avenue El four blocks east of us for 
east side access. And there were also the trolleys. The trolleys ran on 
tracks in the middle of the roads, cost a nickel, and you could transfer 
from one line to another at no extra cost. The cars were run by 
electricity from overhead wires and ran frequently on all their routes. 
In the summer, the windows were removed and replaced with wire 
grills and you could ride as though you were in the open air. As an 
added bonus, if you wanted to do something stupid you could put 
pennies on the tracks and get them flattened for no charge. Many of 
the trolleys were on the east-west routes, but not all. The Fordham 
Road trolley ran from Dykeman Street in Manhattan to Southern 
Boulevard where the Bronx Zoological Gardens and the Botanical 


Gardens were located. To go further east to Pelham Parkway, 
Parkchester, Orchard Beach, and City Island, you had to take a bus. 
All the public transportation ran 24 hours a day, and provided 
background noise to lull us to sleep on summer nights when the 
windows were open. The trolleys all had large letters on the front and 
back to tell you what route they were running, and the conductors 
had to get out and change the track directions when they reached a 
place where the lines crossed. Lots of kids used to hop on the back of 
the trolleys to get a free ride, but I thought it was too dangerous and 
walked if I couldn't afford it. Walking at a fast pace and being ina 
hurry was a part of the culture of the city. 

The new apartment had two bedrooms, though one was more of a 
parlor. Our living room was really a dining room. The bedroom that 
Gloria and I shared was about 13 feet long and six feet wide at its 
widest point. For the first time I got a bed of my own, a metal cot 
someone had given us. Before this time I was sleeping in my iron crib 
with the sides down and a thunder mug below it, and it was getting a 
little cramped. The apartment only had windows on two sides so that 
it was hard to get a breeze going in the summer. One side of the 
building faced a vacant lot, and the other side had an apartment. The 
three front windows looked out on the street, while the back two 
windows and the small bathroom window looked out on a yard that 
had a small garden in it and some trees for the clotheslines to be 
attached to. There was no air-conditioning or fans, so on hot summer 
nights we would lie in our beds and sweat, counting the squares on 
the stamped tin ceiling by the light of the streetlamp outside and 
listening to the semis rolling down the cobblestones on Fordham hill 
sounding like airplanes in the quiet of the night. 


During the thirties and forties everyone had a small refrigerator and 
shopped every day for staples, fresh meat and vegetables. If we 
bought ice cream, we had to eat all of it because the only freezer 
section in the refrigerator was the ice cube department, which held 
two ice cube trays and was shelved. At least we had a refrigerator 
instead of an ice box. 


Summer Camps 

I don’t remember the move to Elm Place because Gloria and I were 
sent to the first of a number of summer camps. The camp was in 
Copake Falls, NY and was run by the Episcopal Church of the 
Heavenly Rest. The camp property was later deeded to the state and 
is currently a state park. We spent two weeks there while the move 
was made and came home to our new apartment. I remember a little 
about the camp, the dorm, ghost stories, and a dog belonging to one 
of the people in town that came to visit, the mandatory writing of 
post cards home, and the strange fascination that Doreen Hanrahan 
had with me. She was two or three years older than me and was 
from St. James parish, which we had started to attend. Apparently 
she thought I was cute and wanted me to be with her during any 
free time. After a few days, I complained to my counselor and she 
stopped bothering me. One night, though, when we went to the 
movies in town, we were required to walk to the movie house in 
pairs. She latched on to me as soon as that announcement was made 
and we made the walk together both ways. I didn’t know what was 
going on and it made me leery of girls for a number of years. I went 
to a number of other camps over the years, St. George's, and 
Ranaqua, part of what is called the Ten Mile River Scout Camps in 
Narrowsburg, NY, where I was diagnosed with polio; and then for two 
years in high school at my favorite camp, Lake Delaware Boys Camp 
near Andes, NY, which is still in operation today. 

Lake Delaware was a free camp in the Catskills for acolytes and choir 
boys between the ages of nine and seventeen from Episcopal 
churches in the city. Billy Ludlam had gone there for a number of 
years and recommended me. All campers went free, courtesy of the 
Gerry family who owned the property, and paid most of the 
expenses. We had eight seven man tents set up on platforms along a 
company street where we would muster at different times each day, 
called to assembly by our bugler. It was set up as a military camp, 
with two competing companies, military drills, inspections, and 
athletic competitions in a number of sports for different ages of 
campers. 


One chore we would get periodically was to empty the growlers in 
the morning. Growlers were pieces of six inch pipe closed on one 
end. They were set at an opening at one end of the tent to be used 
to urinate in during the night. They were usually half full in the 
morning, and those that caught the detail would take a broom 
handle, put it through the bale and empty it into the large pit toilet 
on campus called the perch. You can imagine my chagrin when we 
visited a brewery on Keuka Lake and their large containers were 
called growlers. During rest period we were permitted to play cards, 
poker being the favorite, and 22 cartridge cases from the firing range 
were the coin of the realm. 


Swimming was skinny dipping in a dammed up stream on the 
property that had a water temperature in the forties. Sometimes we 
were permitted to swim in the morning before breakfast. In the 
Catskills in August, the temperature would go below freezing and the 
fortyfive degree water seemed warm, at least for a short time. The 
camp was a really good preparation for Navy boot camp because of 
the military drills and inspections. After the camp session, the 
campers also met every Saturday during the year as Lake Delaware 
Boys Club. The clubhouse was located in the parish hall of the church 
of St. Edward the Martyr at 109" Street and Fifth Avenue, where we 
could play basketball, ping pong, board games, cards or bowl. 


At camp we were permitted to go off campus for a three hour period 
on Saturday. Lake Delaware and the Gerry estate were out of 
bounds, as was the nearest town, Andes. We would occasionally 
sneak into town to buy candy with the cash we had kept out of our 
store account, or to just say we had done it. The last two weeks we 
had two big events, hiking the Appalachian Trail and a treasure hunt. 
We were separated by our groupings from youngest to oldest and 
were assigned tasks according to age and ability. Both years that I 
was there, we hiked the trail over Balsam and Bellayre mountains. It 
was a three day trip and we stayed in lean-tos on the trail. We stayed 
near a little stream that was just about deep enough to bathe in, 
though the water was cold enough to take your breath away and 


steam would rise from the pool. Treasure hunts were more wide 
ranging the older you got. Since I was in a senior level group, we got 
to hitchhike to Andes and Delhi, which was about twelve miles away. 
We would be given written clues to decipher and then go to the spot 
where the next clue would be waiting. This was another activity that 
kids today would never be allowed to do, the dangers of hitchhiking 
nowadays being well documented. 


St. James Church in the Bronx where we attended church and where I was confirmed it 
1945. 


Gloria and me in front of the rented bungalow at Graham Beach, Staten Island circa 1936. 


PS 85 where I went to elementary 
school until I graduated in 
February 1944 and started 
attending Creston Junior High 
School (PS 79). 


Gloria and me in an unknown 
location, circa 1939 


The Church of the Transfiguration, the “Little Church Around The Corner” in Manhattan, 
where I was an acolyte from 1945 until 1951. 


This picture was taken by my Uncle Phil about 1939. He had a portrait studio where he 
worked nights and 


weekends. 


Mom, July 1947 on a trip to 
Poundridge Reservation while I was away at Lake Delaware Boys Camp. 


Gloria and me at Waeber’s 1943. It was our first experience in a garden. We harvested 
Japanese beetles there to 


help out. 


Mom, Gloria and Nana, my father’s mother, at Poundridge Reservation 


Gloria and me with Jack Waeber on the right circa 1942. The other person 


Me with Tony Ventimiglia and his wife at the Bronx Zoo in 1944. He was an electrician who 
worked with my father at 


the Brooklyn Navy Yard. is a friend of Jack’s named John. 


Me with my cousin Danny Carnese about 1948. He was seven years older and an 
aeronautical engineer. 


Pop when he was about 50 years old Pop, Mom, Gloria, and Nana in 
1952 
Life in the Bronx During the 30s and 40s. 


The Bronx before and during the war was much different than it is 
now. Street sweepers were assigned to each street. They were 
expected to sweep up any trash and place it in a large wheeled trash 
can they had brought with them. Once a week, a water wagon with a 
spray nozzle on each side and would come by and wash the street as 
well. These two services lasted until after the war, when the glut of 
cars in the city used up all the empty parking spaces and made the 
cleaning service obsolete. 


The biggest problems for us as street kids were the horse apples 
from the delivery wagon horses, and dog poop from pet owners 
walking their dogs. This was decades before pooper scoopers were 
required, although few people had dogs. Signs on most streets stated 
“Curb your dogs”, so the street sweeper could pick it up and 
pedestrians on the sidewalks did not have to run through an obstacle 
course. For street playing kids, it was a problem as well, and the one 
who threw a ball that hit one of the defecations was required to wash 
or scrape it off. Cars were scarce, and I only remember two car 
owners on our block during the war. I don’t know where they kept 
them because there no garages on our street. This made stickball 
and football easier to play as well. If someone parked on our field of 
play, we would ask them to drive up the curb to avoid our base 
paths. The milk man had a horse-drawn wagon. He would start at 
one end of the block and take a supply of milk for the delivery at one 
or two houses, and the horse would walk to the next house so that 
he could place the empties on the wagon and take some more full 
bottles from his supply. This would continue until all the deliveries on 
the block were made. Then he would get in the driver's seat and 
move on the next block. We always got our milk from the milk man, 
and our milk was always unhomogenized, so we could pour off the 
cream from the top of the bottle to use as whipped cream. It took 
more whipping but it was much cheaper. We also had a Dugan's 
Bakery truck come by twice a week to deliver bread and pastry. Many 
people bought their bread that way instead of at the store. 


We also had rag men and vegetable vendors with horse drawn 
wagons. To get rid of the horse apples, most of us had high top 
sneakers to kick them to the curb before they were run over and 
flattened. We also had clothes vendors that came by asking for old 
clothes, shouting “I cash clothes” as they walked along. The vendor 
would buy and sell those clothes as he went on his route. Goodwill 
was around in those days, They were the only thrift store that we 
ever went to. The ice truck was a big favorite. Most people had 
refrigerators by then, but Barney’s Oyster House required lots of 
chopped ice to put below the fish displayed in the window and in the 
kitchen area. All fish stores, which were different than the butchers, 
also required ice as their refrigerant. The ice truck had a machine 
that would chop large blocks of ice. We loved to sneak up to the 
buckets full of chopped ice after it went through the chopper and 
take it to chew on. The ice man never seemed to care that we did it 
and it was a real treat. 


At the Fordham Road end of Elm Place, a key maker had set up shop. 
He had his tools and key blanks set up in an old Victrola case with 
wheels attached to it. I never knew his name, but all the keys he 
made had a j stamped into them. He seemed to make a living at the 
trade and was there for many years. 


Vacations: Byram Beach 


For two summers just before WWI started in December of 1941, my 
parents rented rooms in a boarding house in Byram, CT. It was run 
by Mrs. Waeber, a widow with two sons, Robert, who was married 
and was a milk delivery driver for a local dairy, and Jack, who was 
just out of high school. Mrs. Waeber was the proprietor of a candy 
factory in her house. Boarders brought in a little extra money for her. 
The kitchen had a very large table with a large square vat of melted 
chocolate in the middle of it, where she and her workers would dip 
the candy centers she had made. The centers she made were 
nougat, caramel and crémes made in large pans and cut by hand for 
dipping. Our favorite was something that I have not seen since. She 


would cut long strips of orange rinds, roll them in sugar, and then 
cover them with chocolate. 


Of course there was no air conditioning, so in the summer the only 
thing keeping the flies out was a screen door, which was opened a 
lot, being the main method of egress from the house. Gloria and I 
loved the orange rinds, and to get some we would swat flies in the 
kitchen and be paid for a number of them with orange candy. I am 
sure that today’s health laws would have put her out of business, but 
at the time she made a living from the candy business. 


As boarders we had access to Byram Beach, which was small and for 
residents only. The house was near the beach, in fact it was owned 
by the park that contained the beach. We could walk down the hill 
when we wanted. We had no car so that walking was our form of 
transportation. We were introduced to a lot of new things the first 
summer. Mrs. Waeber had a large Airedale dog named Sandy, who 
scared me when we first arrived, but we soon became acquainted. 
She also had a garden, so we could get fresh vegetables, and we 
were commissioned to go out in the yard and garden to get the 
Japanese Beetles that seemed to infest everything. I don’t know if 
pesticides were available then, but Mrs. Waeber didn’t use any. We 
would pick them off the plants and put them in a jar of kerosene, to 
be burned later. 


Jack was kind of a nerdy guy who didn’t seem to ha ve any friends. 
He was great with us. He had invented a board game that we would 
play on rainy days. It covered a map of the local roads and houses. 
He would also read to us a great deal, and introduced us to the series 
of Wizard of Oz books by Frank Baum. He had the whole set and 
read all of them to us a couple of times and eventually gave us two 
of them to take home with us, which we would reread to ourselves 
over and over. He also took us out in a rented rowboat a number of 
times, rowing out to a couple of small uninhabited islands in the 
Sound. There we would explore for shells and gather mussels from 
the rocks to take home. Many people didn’t eat mussels at time, and 


I guess they still don’t today, but we used to have mussel feasts. We 
would boil up a large pot of mussels and sit down with melted butter 
and bread and gorge ourselves. Jack also took us fishing a couple of 
times. I don’t know how much my parents paid for the rooms and 
board, but to us it was worth a great deal. Unfortunately, after the 
second year we were there, the park decided to tear down the house 
and Mrs. Waeber was evicted and moved her operation to Port 
Chester, just across the river. She was able to buy a large house there 
for her business, and took in boarders year round, so we stopped 
going there. By that time Robert was in the army and Jack was a 
cook on a merchant marine vessel. Robert was killed in France in 
1944, and Jack stayed in the Merchant Marine. He was still sailing 
when I last saw him while I was in the Navy about 1954. 


World War II 


It was also a time when my father was working at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, working ten hour days six or seven days a week, not counting 
the travel time, which was about two hours a day. We didn’t see him 
a lot during that time, but we accepted that he wasn’t going to be 
around because it was expected as much a part of the war effort as 
rationing and the recycling of cans, newspapers and magazines, 
grease and tinfoil. When he was home he was usually tired and 
resting on the couch. There was no television yet, and not much on 
the radio during the day. 


At the time most of the streets and neighborhoods in the Bronx were 
ethnically consistent. However Elm Place was of mixed ethnic 
families, while the streets on either side were both mostly people of 
Irish descent. Marion Avenue had Our Lady of Mercy Church and 
School. Tiebout Avenue was all tenements with mostly people of Irish 
descent as well. There only a few children on Elm Place and my two 
friends growing up were Victor Slater, the son of o policeman, who 
lived in one of the frame houses, and Jack Aycock, who lived on the 
fourth floor of our building and whose apartment had exactly the 
same layout as ours. His father was from Texas and was a free-lance 


mortician. My other male friends all lived on Marion Avenue and 
Tiebout Avenue. Teibout was the preferred location because on 
Marion Avenue, where Our Lady of Mercy church and school was 
located, had too many nuns walking around for us to feel 
comfortable. My catholic friends were afraid of the nuns because they 
either went to parochial school or were thrown out of parochial 
school for bad behavior. I was afraid of the nuns because my friends 
were, and always crossed the street so that I wouldn’t have to say 
“Good afternoon, Sister”. When caught rounding a corner and seeing 
nuns we couldn't avoid, we straightened up and said our greeting, 
then moved along as quickly as we could. Our pet name for nuns was 
“Black Crows”. 


There were some older teens on the street when we moved in. In our 
five-story twenty-five apartment tenement building lived Whitey 
Kalkoff, who grew up to be a mortician, Raymond and Lorraine 
DeMott, whose father Thor was an alcoholic who was not permitted 
in the house when he was drunk. He would stand outside the house 
at these times and yell from the sidewalk begging his wife to let him 
in. The few older teens on the block enlisted in the army or navy 
during the war, so we knew who they were but had little interaction 
with them. There were two others who were not permitted to play 
with us very often for some reason, and they kept to themselves. 
After Victor moved away in 1945, Jack and I hung around together a 
lot, though he wasn’t as much of a game player as I was. He was 
into model airplanes, which he parleyed into a career as an air force 
pilot, and later after he retired, as a hobby shop owner when he 
retired in Colorado Springs, CO. We both went to De Witt Clinton, and 
finished high school at the same time, but when I went into the navy 
he went to airplane mechanic school at Teterboro airport and took 
flying lessons. He enlisted in the Air Force in 1952 and after basic 
training qualified for pilot training. He became a fighter pilot and 
during the Viet Nam War was shot down over Viet Nam, parachuted 
into the water and was soon rescued. He ended his career teaching 
at the Air Force Academy. 


Other residents included Barney Oelcher, who was an older man who 
owned Barney’s Oyster House, a fish restaurant near Fordham Road, 
which is now serves Chinese and Spanish food.. We would eat there 
about once a year and it was where I was introduced to cherrystone 
clams. Just below us were the Finkes, who had a child about every 
year and communicated with each other and the children by 
screaming. The Cumpsteys, the superintendent and his wife, lived in 
a basement apartment near the public telephone. If someone called, 
he would ring the dumbwaiter bell, and when you answered, he 
would yell up the shaft that you had a call. We didn’t get many 
because of the system and the fact that most of the people we knew 
didn’t have telephones either. We did not get a telephone of our own 
until after the end of WWII. The dumb waiter was a hand-driven 
pulley elevator on which tenants would put their garbage twice a 
week. If you don’t know what a dumbwaiter is, Google it. Mr. 
Cumpstey would also tend the coal furnace that supplied steam heat 
and hot water to the apartments, and put the garbage and ash cans 
out for collection twice a week. 


One added benefit of our new apartment was that the public library 
was only a half a block away on Bainbridge Avenue across Fordham 
Road. I loved reading books and read every Hardy Boys book and 
Nancy Drew mystery that I could get my hands on. Also popular were 
adventure books about Daniel Boone, Indian Tribes, and stories about 
kids in small towns and their escapades. When I was 12, I was 
permitted to take out books in the adult section, and read a lot of 
war stories, crime novels and especially courtroom dramas, like Perry 
Mason, which I continue to read. Of course none of these were 
acceptable to my English teachers, who wanted us to read more 
classics. I will tell more about me and English teachers later. At home 
we reread books we owned like Robin Hood, the Complet Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes, and the Oz books we received from Jack Waeber. 
The Hardy Boys and Nancy Drew were also reread many times.. 


In September of 1939, Germany invaded Poland and all adults knew 
that we would be in the war at some time. To delay that eventuality, 


FDR started with the Lend Lease Program with England, where we 
loaned Britain 50 destroyers to be used for Anti-Submarine Warfare 
and convoy escort duty. A billion dollars of war goods were sent to 
England, China and the Soviet Union under the program so that these 
countries could fight the war for us. My father was 36 years old in 
1940 and decided to avoid being drafted. With a wife and two kids, 
he would try for a job in the defense industry, specifically the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. He bought a couple of books on shipboard and 
maritime electrical systems in order to study for a test that was being 
given. He had worked with electricity for 15 years, but only on service 
lines. He studied for a few months and took the test for naval 
electrician. He did well enough to qualify as a first class electrician to 
work in the navy yard. I guess this was where I got some test taking 
Savvy. 


I remember waking up on December 7, 1941 and hearing on our old 
Zenith radio that the Japanese had attacked Pearl Harbor. I had no 
idea what it meant for us, but I knew our lives would change 
somehow. The war effort brought my father’s constant work 
schedule, rationing, recycling, air raid drills at home and school, and 
blackouts, all aimed at a maximum war effort. The old Zenith was the 
one that we listened to some of the great kids programs every 
afternoon, and comedy programs in the evenings. Ones that I can 
remember from that time: Jack Armstrong, Terry and the Pirates, 
Tom Mix, Superman, and Little Orphan Annie were our favorites in 
the evening before supper. The Shadow, Inner Sanctum, I Love a 
Mystery, and the Lone Ranger were other favorites, and Bob Hope, 
Fred Allen, Charlie McCarthy, George Burns and Gracie Allen, The 
Great Gildersleeve, Fibber McGee and Molly, and Jack Benny were the 
comedians that we thought were funniest and listened to faithfully. 


Pop started working at the Navy Yard about one month after the war 
started and returned to Con Ed after VE day in May 1945. I went to 
the Navy yard once for the launching of the battleship USS Iowa in 
August 1943. He had not worked on her but did on some other ships 
nearby. Eleanor Roosevelt christened the ship, and I think that he 


wanted to be there to see her as well. He worked on many ships, and 
spent a lot of time helping to build the USS Missouri, which was 
launched in January 1944, commissioned in June of 1944 and spent a 
year in the Pacific Theater before sailing into Tokyo Bay to receive the 
Japanese surrender in September 1945. He spent about three 
months at the Philadelphia Navy Yard helping to complete another 
ship and we got to talk to him for a few minutes once a week when 
he would call the telephone in the basement at a scheduled time. 
That was my first opportunity to talk on a telephone and I thought it 
was magic. 


As noted, during the war my father was gone a great deal working in 
the Navy Yard, and even went to Philadelphia for three months one 
time to help finish the USS Missouri that he had worked on since the 
keel was laid. After I started Junior High during the war, my mother 
went to work at the Good Housekeeping Institute as a cook. She 
worked part-time about three days a week with the dietitians there in 
their experimental kitchen to perfect recipes for the Good 
Housekeeping Cookbook. An added benefit was that Mr. Hearst, who 
was the publisher, would often have lunches cooked and served by 
the staff for his business partners and friends. Since much meat was 
rationed during the war, the leftovers were distributed to the staff, so 
we were able to eat meat more than most people. My favorites were 
veal birds veal scaloppini stuffed with stuffing and rolled and tied, 
and deviled hamburgers. Rationing was a constant at the time, first 
with stamps and then with cardboard tokens. Prices on rationed 
items that were scarce also indicated how many tokens had to be 
paid as well. Meat, butter, sugar were the rationed items I remember 
the most. Spaghetti with or without meatballs, and salad were 
common fare at our house. Margarine had just become popular as a 
substitute for butter, but it was only allowed to be sold while it was 
white so that it could be distinguished from butter. Apparently the 
congressmen from Wisconsin were able to push that law through. 
Margarine was sold in plastic bags with a little packet of dye in the 
package that could be opened and dumped into the bag. The bag 
would be then be kneaded to distribute the dye. Mom also worked 


one day a week at Miss Barr's apartment in Riverdale. She would go 
to her house, cook her a nice lunch and then clean the apartment. 
Miss Barr was a spinster whose nephew, Donald Barr was a novelist. 
She didn’t work so I imagine she got her income by clipping coupons. 
It was this job that provided us with Reader’s Digest magazines over 
the years. 


During the war my father made a lot of overtime and there was not 
much to spend the money on with rationing and shortages. He 
decided that he would bet on the horses for a pastime. His bookie 
was on Webster Avenue by the train station, and I used to 
accompany him when he went to place bets or sometimes collect his 
winnings. He never bet much, lost much or won much, but it kept 
him occupied. During the last year of the war, racing was suspended, 
so he had to quit betting. After it resumed he started betting again. 
He once took me to Belmont Park to watch the horse race. I enjoyed 
the outing but didn’t see much fun in betting. He let me place a bet, 
which I put on a grey horse named Flak, but it came in second. He 
also bet on a horse named Newfoundland for my mother, and it 
actually won. I remember seeing the famous horse, Stymie, and got 
an autograph from jockey Johnny Longden on the entry ticket, which 
I still have. 


It wasn’t until a fter the war, that we had got a telephone, or had 
access to a coin operated washing machine that was placed in the 
basement. Any laundry that went out was sent to the “Chinks”. That 
was usually sheets in the winter and any dress shirts my father used, 
which were very few. Laundromats came along much later. Before 
that, my mother did most of the washing in the double sink in the 
kitchen with a washboard, or in the bathtub. She then hung the wash 
on the line going from the kitchen window to a nearby tree in the 
vacant lot next door. In winter, we had a rack close to the ceiling that 
could be lowered to hang drying clothes. When they were hanging 
there, you had to duck under them to get to the cabinet or the 
refrigerator. My mother ironed all the laundry items including 
underwear, and darned any socks that got holes in them. 


More Schooling/ Education 


Our school was PS 85, which was three blocks away at 187" street 
and Marion Avenue. It was a large brick building five stories high with 
a large fenced-in school yard. Each classroom had 42 fixed desks in 
it, the kind that had a lever seat in front that served as the seat for 
the desk in front of it. There were six rows of seven seats each, with 
the two middle rows next to each other and aisles between the other 
rows. We were usually seated alphabetically so that it was easier for 
the teacher to take attendance. Everyone had a Delaney card with 
their name on it and attendance record. The cards were in slots on a 
page and could be moved around if the seating changed. Usually the 
whole class stayed together as we moved up the grades. I remember 
that our class had only six girls in it, and 36 boys, five of whom were 
named Robert. I was the only Charles. We walked to school every 
day and walked home at noon for lunch. The only kids who could 
stay at school were those who were “on relief” as welfare was known 
at the time. Since my mom was a stay at home mom, we always had 
a nice lunch and time off from school for an hour each day. 


The classes were semester classes and were homogeneously 
grouped. For example, if a student was in 4A1 it was the first half of 
the fourth grade and the most advanced class. I think the groups 
were based on small- group IQ tests that were given every year. 
Naturally Gloria and I were always in the 1 group. The only 
handicapped class was a physically handicapped class housed in the 
basement. The students in that class were the only ones bussed. 

I didn’t like PS 85 any better than PS 11, and don’t remember 
learning anything worthwhile from the lessons we were given. I was 
always ready to learn something, but mostly it was what I felt like 
learning and not what people, especially teachers, wanted me to 
learn. I continued my practice of faking illness during my elementary 
years with a moderate rate of success. Looking back, I think my 
mother spoiled me and liked having me home with her. Sometimes 
she would keep me home and take me to plays at the Windsor 
Theater, which was across Fordham Road from our street. Three that 


I remember seeing were: The Corn is Green, Tomorrow the World, 
and Watch on the Rhine. 


In school, we d id nothing that wasn’t directed except recess. 
Academic subjects were done together with students doing the work 
on the blackboard and telling the teacher what they did. The most 
important thing in any lesson seemed to me to be to have the answer 
right. I really resisted learning the specifics of English Grammar. I 
saw no use for it and turned off my mind whenever the analysis of 
sentences was brought up. After all, I could understand reading, 
could speak and write so that I was understood. What was with all 
the “breaking down” of sentences? I saw the work that was assigned 
as busy work and often refused to complete it. It was done as an 
exercise and I surmised that it had no application to anything that we 
did in class. The most common remark on my report cards of those 
years was, “He is smart, but he is lazy”. My definition of lazy: not 
wanting to do what other people want you to do, in this case 
teachers. My mother had to go in to see the teacher at least once 
every semester while I was in elementary school. 


Music consisted of two activities, singing and identifying classical 
music. Singing consisted of the teacher blowing on a pitch pipe and 
saying “ready sing” before we started. That was as far as I got 
because I was quickly designated as a listener and was instructed to 
mouth the words; a designation that continued throughout 
elementary school and even in church. The identification of classical 
music and its composers was done as a multi-class activity in the 
auditorium. Four or five classes would go to the auditorium where 
there was a record player and amplifier. The teacher leading the 
lesson would talk about the composer and then play one of his pieces 
for us to identify. I don’t remember any follow up in class, though I 
remember the melody from one tune because we had to sing a line 
along with it: “This is the symphony that Shubert wrote and never 
finished”. Since my parents did not listen to music at home, in fact we 
didn’t get a record player until after WWII, together with being a 
listener, music was not important to me at the time. It was only when 


I discovered hillbilly music while I was home rehabbing from polio 
that I heard music that I liked. I suspect that I knew that music 
teachers would not like my choice, and therefore it must be a good 
one. 


I did learn the kernel of one of the things that has guided me my 
whole life although it didn’t take root right then. We had two non- 
Caucasians in our class, one girl, Beverly Clark, was an African 
American and one boy was from Puerto Rico. The teacher impressed 
upon us that although these people were different they had the same 
feelings that everybody else did and she expected us to treat them 
just like any other student. She was a wonderful example for the 
time. Later, when I worked in elementary schools I saw the effects of 
teachers not accepting the students they were assigned. The 
prevailing myth was that black people smelled funny, were dumb, and 
were not as good as we were, but of course that applied to anybody 
who was not the same ethnic background as you, but more so for 
blacks and Puerto Ricans. I was confused because Beverly didn’t 
smell funny, and she seemed smarter than at least half the girls in 
the class, so I tried as much as possible to think about how people 
were treated and why they were treated that way. I decided to try to 
treat other people the same, even if they smelled, were slow, and 
were not as well off as I was. For all I knew, I smelled funny to them 
and maybe wasn’t smarter either. This attitude is what caused my 
negative reaction to Jim Crow when I found it in the South years 
later. The Golden Rule there only applied to white people. I still feel 
the same today about the way women, gays, lesbians and other 
minorities are treated. The rule should be: you don’t have to like 
another person, or the things they like or do, but you need to accept 
them as fellow humans. 


Art was the teacher making a series of marks on a piece of paper and 
having us copy them. For variation we sometimes folded instead of 
drew. The one thing that I learned in elementary school that I am 
grateful for was how to knit. Somehow the school had gotten 
involved with the British War Relief while the blitz was happening in 


Britain. We were asked to make knitted squares to be sewn into 
afghans and sent to England for the people who were living through 
the German Blitz and having to stay in the tubes for many hours at a 
time during the air raids. We had a knitting period every day and 
were allowed to knit if we finished our other paper work, so I knitted 
a lot. The only problem was that I couldn’t knit without sticking my 
tongue out the side of my mouth. Mrs. Sheehan, my fourth grade 
teacher, would see me doing it and would say, “Charles, put your 
tongue back in your mouth”. As soon as I did my hands would freeze 
and the knitting stopped. At least she was smart enough to leave me 
alone when she learned that production and tongue-sticking out went 
together. My mother, being an English citizen, also began to make 
watch sweaters for the English Navy. She was given the wool and the 
pattern for the job, and she completed many of them during the war. 
I learned to do purl stitches working on those sweaters. Knitting was 
the only thing that I remember physically doing at PS 85, except for 
some dancing, and playing at recess, which was my favorite. We did 
have a talent show one time and Thomas Catania, another listener 
and I performed by playing a duet on the comb. 


During the war, the janitors started preparing for air raids by taping 
up all the windows in the schools to prevent shattering. All students 
were issued plastic dog tags to wear to school so that our burned 
bodies could be identified. Air raid drills were as common as fire 
drills, and sometimes we were sent home early because they wanted 
the building evacuated if there was enough warning time. 


We did go on field trips however, to museums and the Bronx Zoo, 

and one notable one was to the Statue of Liberty. We had to take the 
subway downtown, take a ferry across to what was then known as 
Bedloe’s Island to the statue. Lady Liberty had an elevator to take us 
up to the base of the statue, and from there we had to walk up 168 
steps on a spiral staircase to get to the observation deck above the 
head. The staircase started out about three or four feet wide and 
narrowed on the way up the statue. This feature was unfortunate for 
our fourth grade teacher, Miss Banks. She was a short and very heavy 


woman. As the stair railing narrowed the clearance also narrowed 
and just before we reached the top, she became securely wedged 
between the railings. A moment of panic and then we were told to 
move to one side of the stairway so that help could arrive. It arrived 
in the form of two men, who each put a shoulder on one of Miss 
Banks’s buttocks and heaved her up the last few stairs to the 
observation deck. Our visions of being trapped in the statue forever 
were dispelled. Of course, going down, we learned of the force of 
gravity, because with gravity with her, Miss Banks could just lean into 
the railings and her weight would help her push through. Another 
illustration of how experience helps one understand the way the 
world works more than talking. 


When the teachers realized that I only learned what I wanted to 
learn, they began to devise ways to keep me busy. One ploy that 
worked for a long time was to send me to the store on errands, often 
with an extra nickel to stop for an ice cream cone and don’t hurry. I 
really enjoyed being out and free from sitting in my seat, not to 
mention the ice cream. Looking back, I must have been the only 
major PIA in my class, because very few others kids got to do this. By 
fourth grade they discovered that I could run the movie projector, 
often better than the teacher who was using it, and was assigned, 
with my friend Bobby Donahue mostly, to run the projector for the 
other teachers. This included closing the curtains, turning off the 
lights, lowering the screen, rewinding the film, putting the projector 
away and goofing off for a while after the other classes left the 
auditorium so we wouldn't have to go back to class. 


Playing on the Streets 


Outside of school, my elementary years were a dream. I lived on the 
street. We played outside whenever the weather was acceptable, 
winter or summer. The sports we played were all governed by street 
rules, no adults allowed. Outdoor winter play consisted of a form of 
street football, sledding, snowball fights and a game which for some 
reason we called association football. You could play it as long as you 


had at least two people for each side. Nobody had a football because 
that would have been frivolous for depression times, so we made our 
own from folded and rolled up newspapers wrapped with friction 
tape. We got the friction tape from my dad, who got it from his work 
as a Cable splicer. Team captains were chosen by having the two 
oldest kids work their way up a bat alternating hands, the winner 
being first to choose. Of course the best players were chosen as 
captains and the youngest and least experienced would be the last 
chosen, and got the ball only in when no one else was available. You 
had to work your way up the ladder by performing at a level where 
you could be a captain, usually after a number of years and as the 
older kids aged out. Snowball fights were a popular game as well, 
weather permitting. 


Looking back at the games we played on the street, I realize that 
most of them were designed to develop and improve the sensory 
motor skills that were not part of the school curriculum. They were 
also in two categories, those that rewarded you with self-esteem for 
winning and those that punished you for losing through Knucks and 
Moon’s Up, which I will explain later. 


I will try to describe some of the games that I bet city kids still play, 
none of which seemed to be gender specific, except for stickball and 
football. If they were, we ignored the labels. Potsy was a variation of 
hopscotch, a two person game where a grid was laid out in chalk. 
You threw your keys to one of the boxes and then hopped through 
the boxes to secure a box of your own that only you were allowed to 
hop into after that. As the boxes were covered it got increasingly 
difficult to go through the grid without landing on one of the boxes 
that were taken. If you did the other person won the game. We had 
a few varieties of rope skipping, single where you skipped alone and 
recited an alphabetic sequence of names of selected categories. If 
you missed a skip, the next person would start. The person that got 
farthest through the alphabet won. Similar was the bouncing ball 
game where you crossing your leg over a bouncing ball while reciting 
the alphabet like, “A is for Alice who asks for apples”. You all know 


about Tag, Stickball, ringalevio, kick the can, all requiring differing 
physical skills. We also played Land, using a knife to throw to stick in 
the ground within a rectangle. If it stuck, you would use the knife to 
draw a line along the direction of the blade, and claim one of the two 
pieces that resulted. The idea was to get all the land so your 
opponent could not fit two fingers into his piece. I say his, because 
girls didn’t have knives, so they couldn't play. We played this in the 
high school playground as well. Imagine high school students 
throwing knives around these days. We also played flipping baseball 
cards. One person would flip one or more cards to the ground, and 
the other had to match the number of heads and tails. If you did, you 
got all the cards, if you didn’t, the other person did. We also threw 
cards and bottle caps against a wall to see who could get closest, 
winner take all. We had another game where we would collect horse 
chestnuts, drill a hole in them and put them on an old shoelace 
knotted on one end. Then you took turns swinging the chestnut at 
the other person's and the one that cracked and fell of the shoelace 
first lost. 


Handball, King, Queen, Jack, and card games were punishment 
games. For these ball games the punishment for losing was Moon’s 
Up. The losers had to bend over with their head against a wall, while 
the winners would throw the ball at the “Moon” from across the 
street. “Knucks” was something you agreed upon before the card 
game started. We played cards on the street if the weather was nice. 
Our main games were War, Rummy, and Go Fish. The loser would 
pick a card from the deck and that would be the number of times 
your knuckles would be hit by the winner. You would have to hold 
your hand out in a fist while the winner would take the deck, bend it 
a little in the middle and hit the knuckles with the deck. The winner 
was not allowed to hold the loser’s hand steady. The idea was to hurt 
the other person, and even scrape their knuckles bloody. Seems kind 
of sadistic, but we accepted it because that was what everyone did 
and it was the price of playing the game. The only way to avoid it 
was to win or not play. Non‘knucks’ players were sissies. 


During the summers we also had a rec program at the school. On 
nice days there were usually two softball games going in the school 
yard to get into. Rainy days we mostly played chess and ping pong. I 
got pretty good at both and beat most of the counselors when I was 
nine or ten. I found a friend in church who also played chess. We 
were evenly matched and often played in each other’s apartments 
when the weather was bad. At church, the St. James Park 
playground, and at Lake Delaware Boys Club, we played a lot of ping 
pong as well. I even placed second in the Bronx for my age group 
one year. 


More Schooling/ Education 


At the end of sixth grade, the highest grade in PS 85, we had to 
transfer to another school for junior high school, which was for 
grades 7-9. We had our choice of two schools, PS 45, a coed school, 
which was in the Italian neighborhood, and PS 79, an all-boys school, 
which was farther away, in a Jewish neighborhood. PS 79 also had a 
“Rapids” program that was designed to skip 8A. In other words if we 
passed 7A and 7B, we would go directly to 8B. Luckily for me, being 
assigned to the Rapids program was based on IQ scores and not on 
grades, otherwise I would not have been chosen. I decided to go into 
the rapids program at PS 79. My sister went to one at PS 115, an all- 
girls school and thought it was a good program. 


Going to PS 79 meant an eight block walk or a one-stop subway ride 
to school. Except for inclement weather, Bobby Donahue, who lived 
on Tiebout Avenue, and I walked and saved the ten cents we were 
given to take the subway. One thing we did that, at the time we 
thought was a great accomplishment, was to walk to school and back 
kicking a stone ahead of us all the way; the same stone. We would 
kick it to school, put it in a safe place, then find it after school and 
kick it all the way home. We did that for about a month before we 
tired of it. 


PS 79, or Creston Junior High School, had classrooms set up the 
same way as PS 85, with fixed desks set up in the same 


configuration. For seventh grade we had a home room and social 
studies teacher we called, “Uncle Joe” Eisenstein. He was a really 
pleasant teacher who got as much out of a classroom of 11 and 12 
year-olds as anyone could. We had a few other teachers, Mr. Bendix 
for English, who thought we should learn Evangeline and 
Shakespeare, a science teacher, Mrs. Jahoda, whose life we made 
unpleasant, a math teacher, a physical education teacher, and my 
favorite, Mr. Rhys, the shop teacher. You guessed it, shop was the 
only class in which we did anything with our hands. He also ran an 
afterschool program twice a week, which I never missed, making 
things to take home for my mother, including a step stool, a corner 
shelf, and a breadboard for her to make pastry on. 


A woman we called “Piano Legs” MacMurray was the music teacher. 
You can guess why the epithet. One of her requirements was for 
everyone to sing a solo. Not me. I was a listener. She tried everything 
to get me to sing, but I never did. She ended up giving me a low 
grade to be done with it. We also had Home economics for one 
semester where I learned to sew and do needlepoint and cross stitch. 


Since PS 79 was located in a Jewish neighborhood, the classes were 
made up of about 80% Jewish students. When Jewish holidays came 
around, the non-Jews were stuck in class with nothing to do. Uncle 
Joe would tell us that if we didn’t check in every morning that we 
could play outside the whole day without being bothered, which we 
did. 


Starting at about age 10, we went on field trips of our own choosing. 
We often walked to the Bronx Zoo, which was about seven blocks 
walk east of us and had no entry fee every day of the week except 
Tuesday, when they cleaned the animal cages. The Botanical Gardens 
was near the zoo, and we visited there as well. They had a large 
pond that was overrun with small sunfish that we used to catch on a 
bent pin and a worm, and throw back. 


The Museum of Natural History on Central Park West was also a 
popular trip. We would take a lunch and get on the subway by 


ourselves and visit the museum and the Hayden Planetarium. 
Imagine allowing a couple of ten- and eleven-year-olds to do that on 
their own today? Not on your life. We also went to St. James Park, 
about five blocks away, to play on the swings, slides and monkey 
bars. We also went to the movies almost every Saturday, where they 
gave out free comic books to the first hundred customers, and had 
serial adventure episodes like TV shows, that you didn’t want to miss. 
Shows like Flash Gordon and Jungle Jim. There were seven movie 
theaters within six blocks of our house, and they all hired matrons to 
watch over the children’s section so that we didn’t get too disruptive. 
Summers, the beach was a great trip. Orchard Beach was only a 
short bus ride away, and we went there alone often. As we got older, 
we would take the Bus from Fordham Road to Rye Beach, where 
there was a beach and an amusement park. 


When we reached 8"" grade, we were given opportunity to take a test 
to get into one of the specialty schools, Bronx High School of Science, 
Brooklyn Tech, High School of Aeronautics, and a couple of others. 
My friend from church, Billy Ludlam, who was a year ahead of me 
was going to Brooklyn Tech and encouraged me to take the test. 
They had a lot of shops there, including metal, wood, electrical and 
machine shops. The school was a demanding one and was an hour's 
subway ride away, but Billy told me it was worth it. I took the test 
and passed and was admitted into Brooklyn Tech. It was another 
allboy’s school of about five thousand students. Bobby Donahue, one 
of my best friends, was also leaving to go to Cardinal Hayes High 
School. Eighth graders who left to go to specialty schools or to 
parochial high schools did not graduate, but were footnoted in the 
graduation program, so I had no graduation ceremony to attend. 


Pets 


I always wanted a pet to keep but the only pet we were allowed was 
some goldfish. We loved watching them and had three different 
kinds, but you can't really interact with a goldfish. The Avalons, who 
lived across the street, wanted to give up their pets when daughter 


Madeline left for college. They had two little turtles that had been 
bought in a souvenir store downtown and had thrived and grown 
over a few years. Jack Aycock took the smaller one and we took the 
larger one and named him Puggie because he had a pug nose. He 
stayed in a small round pan on the window sill, and we let him out to 
walk around. My mother could call him and he would walk over to 
her. Once in a while, we would run some water in the bathtub so that 
he could swim if he wanted to. Unfortunately, when we had the 
apartment painted about five years later, he succumbed, probably to 
the fumes from the paint. A turtle was ok but I really wanted a dog 
or cat. Cousin Louise had a cat that we loved playing with when we 
went to Brooklyn. My mother said that an apartment was not a place 
for a pet and I knew that she was right. Even so I brought a stray cat 
home one day, but she made me take it back to where I found it. Of 
course later in life animals were a large part of my existence. 


Polio 


It was the summer of 1945, after VE Day when Germany had 
surrendered, but the war was on-going in the Pacific against Japan. 
That summer significantly changed the direction of my life. It started 
out with the usual activity, street games, movies, visits to the 
beaches, and playing in the parks. Rainy days we might play in the 
houses or in sheltered alleys, or go to the movies. 


My uncle Phil owned a bungalow near Monroe, NY near Monticello 
that his wife, Miriam, and his children, eight year-old Phyllis and five- 
year-old Donald stayed at during the summer to get relief from the 
heat of the city. Phil would work during the week at Physician’s 
Hospital in Queens, where he was head of the laboratory, and then 
go to Monroe on weekends. He invited my father and I up for one 
weekend in July, and we decided to go. Phil also had a pet monkey, 
which lived in a cage, but sometimes had the run of the bungalow. 
The house was on the side of a hill and the view of the valley was 
interrupted by a tree in the back yard. Phil wanted to chop the tree 
down, but was afraid of it falling on the power line. In Boy Scouts we 


had learned how to chop down trees and make them fall in any 
direction, and I mentioned it to Phil. We decided we could do it, and 
you guessed it, the tree fell right on the power line. Two seconds 
after the tree hit, Phyllis stuck her head out the window and yelled 
that the lights had gone out. Being the brave men of action, we 
decided to go to the swimming pool in Newburgh for the day, leaving 
Miriam to deal with the fallout from the power company. We went to 
the public pool for the afternoon, and that may have been the place 
that I contracted polio. My first memory of having an experience with 
the notion, “No good deed goes unpunished.” 


About a week later on August 1°" I left for Boy Scout Camp, Ranaqua. 
I remember going to the movies at the Paradise Theater one day 
alone, not feeling well with a slight headache and fever, but didn’t 
think much about it. We rode to camp on the train from New Jersey, 
taking a rented school bus from the station. We arrived and got 
settled and started doing camp things like cooking out, swimming 
and canoeing. I only remember one fellow camper. His name was 
Weintraub and his claim to fame was that he swallowed gold fish 
whole, not something that made me envy him. About the third day at 
camp, I woke up with a sore neck and a fever and was sent to the 
infirmary, where there was a nurse to care for those who were 
incarcerated. A doctor came in daily to check on people. After one 
day I tried to get up to go to the bathroom, but I found that I 
couldn’t walk. I thought that just being in bed had made me weak, 
but the condition persisted. I remember that the first atomic bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima that day. The doctor came the next day 
and decided that I probably had polio, and needed to be in a hospital 
where polio patients were cared for. The next day, the day the bomb 
was dropped on Nagasaki, a Cadillac ambulance took me from 
Ranaqua to the Willard Parker hospital in downtown New York City, 
where my parents were waiting for me. The nurse, whose name I 
wish I could remember, rode the whole way with me and tried to 
keep my attitude positive by asking about my family and telling me 
that everything was going to be ok. My parents were really 
concerned, but I did not realize the gravity of the situation. My 


attitude was that this was like any illness. You got sick, got over it 
and went on with your life. I don’t know where those feelings came 
from, but they have seemed to stay with me until now; Concern 
yourself about what you can control and life will move along. My job 
was to get better as fast as I could. 


Willard Parker was a hospital for serious cases of infectious diseases, 
including polio. It was located on the Lower East Side of Manhattan 
near the East River. They were set up to do what was the prevailing 
treatment for each disease; in the case of polio, the Sister Kenney 
treatment. Sister Kenney, an Australian nun, had come up with the 
notion of applying the areas affected by polio with high heat at least 
three times a day. The nurses spent most of each day shift going 
around our ward of eighteen male patients, aged nine months to 18 
years, giving every patient the Sister Kenney treatment in shifts. This 
consisted of heating pieces of old army horse blankets in an 
autoclave, taking the very hot pieces to each patient’s bed, wringing 
them out with a mechanical wringer, and placing them on the 
affected areas. In my case, it was my legs twice a day and then my 
back and legs once a day. The blanket pieces were covered with 
pieces of heavy plastic to keep the heat, but after about fifteen 
minutes they would get clammy and uncomfortable, and presumably 
ineffective. 


These treatments lasted two weeks, during which time VJ Day 
arrived. Since the hospital was situated near the East River in lower 
Manhattan, we were entertained throughout the night by whistles, 
sirens and foghorns from the boats on the river. 


After the acute stages of polio passed, patients were transferred to 
one of two places, a rehab hospital in Nyack, NY for the cases with 
the worst prognosis, or to the Hospital for Joint Diseases on 124% 
Street and Madison for those least affected. Since my case was 
relatively mild, and I could stand, but was still unable to walk, I went 
by ambulance to the latter facility, which would be my home for the 
next four weeks. The hospital had been founded as a hospital for 


children with orthopedic diseases, but by 1945 it served people of all 
ages with orthopedic problems. As I remember, I did not meet any 
other polio patients there when I was there. Almost everyone was an 
orthopedic surgical patient. 


It was there that my rehabilitation began, with physical therapy in a 
pool, a whirlpool and in a small gymnasium. My right leg was affected 
more than my left, so they also used an electric stimulation device, 
sending a current from my right buttock to my right foot. This rehab 
was to continue three times a week for the next ten months after I 
left the hospital and became an out-patient. After four weeks I was 
able to walk haltingly and climb stairs one at a time, and it was 
decided that I was ready to go home, but not physically ready for 
school. A tutor had come to see me in the hospital and decided that I 
did not need any tutoring, and the same thing happened after I got 
home. They figured that I would miss a semester, and then enter the 
first semester of high school in February. The only problem was 
where I would go to High School. Brooklyn Tech could not 
accommodate my physical therapy schedule, and neither could the 
Bronx High School of Science or Stuyvasant High, two other all-male 
specialty schools. Roosevelt High School, four blocks away on 
Fordham Road was also unable to meet my schedule, so the only 
option was DeWitt Clinton HS, then an all-male liberal arts open 
enrollment school of 7500 boys that was about fifteen blocks to the 
north of Fordham Road and accessible by bus, subway or elevated 
train. Because of the large enrollment, Dewitt Clinton had double 
sessions, with freshmen starting in the third period at 10:30 and 
ending with ninth period at 4:05. Upper classmen started with 1° 
period at 8 and got out of school after 7" period at 2:19. DeWitt 
Clinton was in the heart of a north Bronx Jewish neighborhood, so a 
large percentage of the student body was Jewish. Jewish holidays 
were a wash there as they were at PS 79, so they were essentially 
holidays for everyone. About 25 percent of the students were African- 
American from the Harlem section of Manhattan. The rest of the 
students were from a large section of the north Bronx, either because 
it was convenient as in my case, or they had been thrown out of the 


Bronx High School of Science or one of the Catholic High Schools, 
both of which had high academic standards. 


Three days a week I would take the New York Central train at 
Webster Avenue down to 125" street, walk to the hospital for my PT, 
then walk to Lexington Avenue to take the IRT subway/elevated to 
the school at Mosholu Parkway. This regimen continued for the 
second semester of that year. Against doctor's orders, I started 
playing basketball at St. James Church in December, and participated 
is physical education at school as well, at least for that semester. 


My rehab was complete after my first semester. From then on, I took 
the bus to school most of the time, especially in the winter. The bus 
started its special De Witt Clinton run at Fordham Road and the 
Grand Concourse. We always tried to get on first so we could sit in 
the back of the bus. If it was a day when we didn’t feel like going to 
all our classes we would wait in the park until the home room 
attendance was taken, and then go to class. Our Delaney Card would 
show tardy, but the attendance list that was sent out to the teachers 
showed us as absent. There were so many students there was no 
way they could keep track. Whenever I was absent I would write my 
own excuse note, even if my mother knew about it. I didn’t want the 
discrepancy between the two signatures to be noticed. 


It was about twenty blocks to school at the northern end of the 
Grand Concourse. We could buy bus passes for fifty cents a week 
that would allow us to get on any bus or trolley free during the day. 
Going home the buses would line up outside the school waiting for 
the rush. Sometimes, those who had bus passes would get on first 
and hand the passes out the window to friends so they could use 
them. It was a madhouse so the drivers could not sort everybody 
out. On nice days we might hitchhike down the Grand Concourse, 
and if we didn’t get a ride by 200" street, we would just walk. Other 
days we would walk past the reservoir and Hunter College to 
Kingsbridge Road past Poe Park and head home. 


Trolley car similar to the ones prevalent when I was a kid until shortly after I went to High 
School when they began to be replaced by diesel buses. 


As an Acolyte with Davey Jones as Crucifer, and Dr. Randolph Ray presiding at a dedication. 
The man behind Dr. Ray was a man named Gordon. 


DeWitt Clinton High School that I attended from 1946 to 1950, and eventually received a 
General Diploma from in 1952. 


High School Days-More Schooling 


High school became another place where conformity was expected, 
despite my apparent aversion to it. You had so many classes that you 
had to take, but were given no options for classes you wanted to 
take. For example, I wanted to take typing, but was not permitted to 
because I was not in the commercial program. I asked to be put in 
the commercial program, but that was a non-starter because I was 
qualified to be in the college prep program and had to stay there. I 
wanted to take some shop courses like wood shop or auto shop. Not 
permitted for college prep students. I was a listener and did not want 
to take music, but one year of music was required. They had me 
pretty well pinned down, so by my fourth semester I stopped going 
to a lot of classes. The school had a line of handball courts on the 
playground that were busy most of the day. They were supposed to 
be used by people who were at lunch, but it was impossible to tell 
who was at lunch and who wasn't. The handball rules were that if 
you played and won, you got to Keep the court and play the next 
challengers in line until you lost. I had spent a lot of time playing 
handball on Elm Place, which had the only good wall for handball in 


the area, so I was pretty good and won a lot of games. When the bell 
rang for the next period, the choice was often to play another game 
or go to class. No contest. When I took French 4, the last required in 
language, I missed so much that I had a 35 average for the class. I 
told the teacher that the rule was that if you got a grade of less than 
50 you didn’t have to take the class again. What did she do? She 
gave me a 55 so that I would have to take it over the following 
semester. I was put in a French Vocabulary class with a bunch of 
other misfits and football players. The teacher, Mr. Kantor, would sit 
at the teacher’s desk, twirl his waxed mustache, and call out a French 
or English word and then call on someone for the translation. We 
would also talk about the geography of France, but never anything to 
strain our brains. It turned out to be a useful class when I went to 
France, but I didn’t know it at the time. I probably learned more 
French in France than I did in five semesters in high school. 


My middle three semesters were spent that way, and by the time I 
was sixteen I decided to bite the bullet and go to class. I learned to 
play the game and give the teachers the minimum of what they 
wanted and hunker down. Possibly the threat of Reform School for 
truancy had something to do with it. I then promised my parents that 
I would try to finish high school, partly because of a reward set up by 
my father. He had a 14K gold ring with a mermaid and a diamond 
chip on it that I had admired since I was little. He said that he had 
bought it from his brother and had his own initials put on it. I would 
occasionally ask him to let me see and admire it. Sometimes he said 
that the ring was at Uncle Ben's, which meant that he had to pawn it 
for some money for us to go on vacation or some necessity. By that 
time I was working on a newspaper delivery truck for thirty hours a 
week at the new minimum wage of forty cents/hour. That kept me 
active, provided money, and school gave me some time to rest up. 


In High School, all the teachers were assigned classrooms with bolted 
down desks, the same as elementary school, forty-two in all, In a 
couple of my classes there were more students that there were seats, 
so the extra students would lean on the bookshelf in front of the 


windows. The teacher would say that if not everybody showed up 
every day, those that did could sit. 


The only pedagogical method was to give a lesson (tell the class 
information), usually a bunch of information that we were to write 
down in our notebooks, and then ask the students questions about 
the information so that grades could be assigned to those who 
remembered the most. As I remember, the only class we got to do 
anything in was geometry, where we could solve geometric and 
spatial problems. Even then, there was no practical application of the 
information, like being able to find the height of the school. I guess 
the Land game was invented to help us with shapes and sizes. 
English classes were where many of my problems with school were 
manifested. The English teachers always assigned books that they 
wanted us to read, classics mostly, for which lessons Classics Comics 
were invented so we wouldn’t have to actually read them. Books like 
Ulysses, Silas Marner and Tale of Two Cities were three that I 
remember. The only one I ever read was the latter and that was 
while I was in the Navy. Book reports supposedly of books we wanted 
to read were required, both written and oral. I never gave an oral 
report because the books I listed, and there were a great many, were 
usually mystery books or books about WWII, which were 
unacceptable. Of course my grades were not very good, but so what. 
My grading of the school curriculum was pretty low too. In English 
composition class we wrote short essays about topics assigned to us, 
most of which held no interest for me, or sentences using the 
vocabulary words of the week. The most feedback we got was on 
spelling, an occasional red penciled “Poor Grammar”, and of course a 
grade, which held no meaning for me. I received F's in English in four 
different semester classes, including English 8, which forced me to go 
to night school for a semester to get the credit after I finished 
attending day classes. That one I failed because I wouldn't take the 
Regents exam, even though I was no longer a Regents student and 
didn’t need the Regents credit. It didn’t matter too much, but it did 
put off my enlistment into the Navy for a semester. I wasn’t going to 
graduate anyway because I still owed the school a semester of Music, 


a semester of Health, and five semesters of Physical Education. When 
I finally received my diploma in February of 1952, on it was written 
“Credit for Military Service” relating to the classes I had not 
completed. 


Religion 


My religious training started on a bad note. My father was born and 
raised Roman Catholic, but from what I could tell, was not very 
religious. When he married my mother, who was of the Anglican faith, 
he was automatically excommunicated from the Roman Catholic 
Church, which didn’t seem to concern him. I was told by my aunt 
Blanche later that my parents had agreed that any girls born would 
be baptized Episcopalian and boys would be Catholic. When Gloria 
was born, she was baptized in the Episcopal Church; no problem, but 
when I was born a decision needed to be made. Blanche said that my 
mother just took me to the local Episcopal Church and had me 
baptized. Uncle Norman and Alice Hart were my godparents. I guess 
it didn’t bother my father because he couldn’t take me to church if he 
even had wanted to. When we moved to the Bronx, my mother 
started going to St. Alban’s church on Ogden Avenue, which later was 
closed and turned into a Life Center. She was my nursery Sunday 
school teacher and also a member of the choir. Gloria and I were in 
the Sunday school and the day care after it while my mother sang in 
the choir. I remember little about the nursery school except singing 
some religious songs that made little sense to me. We stayed at St. 
Alban’s until we moved to Elm Place, when we started attending St. 
James Church on Jerome Avenue and 190" street. My mother sang 
in the choir there as well. We attended Sunday school there during 
the time the choir was singing at the 11 o’clock service. We were told 
all the stories about Jesus and how he died for our sins that I hadn’t 
remembered committing. It was all so vague to me and my mind 
kept asking me if it made sense. After much thought the answer 
came - No. Looking back I can say that I never could believe 
everything that I was expected to believe. I did the best I could to fit 
in and did all the things that were required, even winning a prize, a 


bible, for some kind of essay I wrote about a bible story. I went 
through the classes for confirmation, but not without a lot of 
questioning that I am sure annoyed Dr. Litchfield, the pastor. Our job 
during the class was to write down in a notebook everything that was 
told us in class, then turn in the notebook every week to check to see 
if we had done our job. From what I now know about learning that 
was the most ridiculous approach to teaching ever devised. 


We had a gang of kids from St. James church that used to hang 
around the corner candy stores on Jerome Avenue and they were a 
really nice bunch of kids, no delinquents or kids in trouble with the 
law. We had a lot of fun with the group, going to boy scouts together, 
playing in a church basketball league and going to Sunday school. I 
did perform the dumbest thing I ever did with this group, though. 
Most of the older kids smoked, as did most adults at the time, so in 
order to fit in I started smoking. Of course, that was balanced by the 
smartest thing I ever did which was to quit smoking 14 years later. 
Everyone knew they were not good for you, and in fact that they 
were bad for you. We called them cancer sticks twenty years before 
the Surgeon-General did. 


The handball courts at De Witt Clinton where I spent a great deal of time, often while I was 
supposed to be in class. Apparently, it is now being used as a parking lot 


during the school day 


188" street and Grand Concourse, around the corner from the Paradise Theater. This was a 
meeting place for many of the local gamblers. I worked at a newsstand that used to be in 
front of the subway entrance, but has been moved. 
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My baptismal certificate that was altered to show that I was born in 1931 instead of 1932 to 
allow me to get working papers at age 15. . I also used it to get a driver’s license in the city 
when I was 17. Pop was the actual forger. 


The Loew’s Paradise Theater. When it opened in 1929 it was one of the Loew’s chains 
“atmospheric” theaters. Inside there was a moving sky, fancy carpets, a Koi pond and many 
architectural 

embellishments. Outside it had a large Seth Thomas clock in which St George slew a dragon 
every hour on the hour. I sold newspapers in front of the Paradise for over a year while in 
High School and after. 


Another thing we did was play a prank on the sexton, Moses 
Hazeltine, who was hard of hearing. Every Sunday he would call to 
worship by ringing the church bell in the steeple from a rope in the 
back of the church. One Saturday night we got together near the 
steeple. A couple of guys climbed up to the bell and covered the 
clapper with a bag full of rags so that the bell would not ring, but 
only thump. Everyone went to the eight o’clock service the next 
morning so we could see and hear the result. Moses enthusiastically 
pulled on the bell rope while we listened for the thump. Of course he 
didn’t realize that it wasn’t ringing so he went through his usual 
routine. No one from the church ever said a word about it. I guess 
they figured ignoring us was better than making a big deal out of it. 
Looking back it was a pretty stupid thing to do, but that is what 
happens when teenagers have nothing to do. 


When I entered high school, a friend of mine, Norman Hilledge, was 
an acolyte at the Church of the Transfiguration, called the “Little 
Church around the Corner”, at 1 East 29" street in Manhattan and 
suggested that I go there as well. It was called the Little Church 


around the Corner because when an actor, who was looked upon as a 
lower form of human at the time, tried to arrange a wedding at the 
Marble Collegiate Church, which was on the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and 29" street, he was told that they did not marry actors in that 
church. It was suggested that he go to the little church around the 
corner where they did. Eventually it became known as an actor’s 
church and they had meetings of an actor's guild there for a long 
time. Marble Collegiate later became the church pastored by Norman 
Vincent Peale, the author of The Power of Positive Thinking. They 
definitely were positive thinkers. They positively did not marry actors 
in their church. 


The “Little Church around the Corner” had a great bunch of acolytes, 
and we were to be paid transportation and lunch money each week 
because we would serve at the eleven o’clock service and then at 
benediction service at 4. My closest friends on those Sundays were 
Davey Jones, and Allister Fraser. Norman had moved to Florida when 
his parents divorced. Davey lived in Manhattan and then moved to 
the Bronx, and Al lived in the Fort Hamilton section of Brooklyn. 
During the down time we would play basketball or soccer in the small 
yard next to the church, or, if it the weather was nasty, we would 
play cards in a room in the basement that was set aside for us. It 
was a good group of guys that came from Brooklyn, Queens, 
Manhattan and the Bronx, and we socialized outside of church as 
well, going to Hockey games at Madison Square Garden, and Roller 
Derby and basketball games of the budding NBA at the 23 Street 
armory. The Rangers were one of the six teams in major league 
hockey and we loved going to the games. There was only one 
penalty box for both sides so often the players would fight in the 
penalty box. Bench clearing brawls had not been outlawed yet, so 
occasionally there would be twenty or more players on the ice duking 
it out. It was stupid, but was fun for us. 


Regarding the church services themselves, I can say that I enjoyed 
the ritual, but never could convince myself that it meant anything, no 
matter how many times it was repeated and explained. I was 


designated a listener in church as in school, and the choirmaster, 
Franklin Coates, used to beg me not to sing. He was paying all the 
choir members to sing with their nice voices, and apparently mine 
was not fitting in. I kept telling him that I was just singing the 
congregation’s part just like everyone else and he couldn’t tell the 
congregation that he didn’t want them to sing. He told me that the 
part of the reason the congregation came was to hear the choir sing 
and listen to the organ music. I told him that I thought that was a 
poor reason for attending church. We left it so that I sang some 
times and not others and he quit bugging me. 


Acolytes carry the cross and candles during the procession, or swing 
the thurible during the special occasions when it was used. Our 
regular job was to serve eleven o’clock mass on Sunday and four 
o'clock Benediction. We were given a dollar for lunch money if we 
stayed for the four o’clock service. About once a month we were 
assigned to serve the eight o’clock mass as well, and for that we 
would get breakfast money. For lunch we almost always went to the 
Horn and Hardart Automat at 31st street and Broadway. There you 
would go to the change booth and give the cashier a bill and she 
would give you nickels to feed into the machines lining one wall. 
These contained sandwiches and desserts behind small doors that 
would open if you put the correct number of nickels in the slot and 
turned the handle. There were also machines to dispense milk and 
coffee the same way. Hot meals were served cafeteria style. We 
usually bought sandwiches because the most expensive was only 15 
cents. We would sit at the tables to eat and on occasion loosen the 
tops on the salt shakers before we left. 


One of the perks of being an acolyte was that if the Priest had 
overestimated the number of people who would take communion and 
had too much wine left over for him to drink, he would call us over to 
the rail on the side and have us finish the extra wine. 


Father Weatherby was the curate at the church and in charge of the 
acolytes. He let us hang out with him after church and evenings in 


his apartment. We would play cards and socialize, but never really 
talked about religion other than our duties. When I was seventeen, 
he pulled me aside and said that he thought that I might be a good 
prospect for the priesthood, and thought that I needed to go to 
college in order to move in that direction. He said that he could 
arrange for me to attend Kent Preparatory School in Connecticut, and 
if I wanted, attend Hobart College, both on full scholarships. If I 
completed that task, General Seminary was an option if I wanted it. 
At the time I was just barely tolerant of school and had no plans to 
go to college, and certainly no plans to go into the priesthood. I have 
no idea why he made that offer to me, but I politely turned him down 
and no more was said of the matter. The next year I enlisted in the 
Navy. 


Many events over the years have given me a jaundiced view of 
religion. Two incidents happened while I was in the Navy. Once I 
attended an Episcopal church in Portsmouth, VA, where segregation 
was still strong, and saw that the church had a southern battle flag 
hanging from the ceiling and there were no black people in the 
congregation. I decided that any religion that supported rules like Jim 
Crow was hypocritical. Similarly, when I was in Charleston, SC I went 
to church and all the black people were in the back of the church. 
Before communion was offered they were expected to leave and not 
receive communion. I could not believe that there was anything 
Christian about that. I realized then that all the religions were in on it 
and justified segregation in their teachings, using fear to keep people 
in line with their beliefs and tenets. I was out of there. Any of my 
church-going after that was strictly social. I have experienced nothing 
since that shows me that organized religion was anything but a group 
of biased hypocrites who were more divisive than accepting and 
should have no part in my life. This belief was fortified in me in 
college when I became a history major and learned about the 
horrible things that religion has done over the centuries to keep 
people in line and maintain the religious sects and hierarchy. The 
things you don’t hear about in high school. Even in relatively modern 
times, the torture of heretics as in the inquisition, the damning of 


those who do things against the teachings of the church (so-called 
sinners) is still prevalent. The subjugation of slaves, and women, 
homosexuals, non-believers, and the brain-washing of children has 
been and is still practiced by many religious sects. Being someone 
who liked to do my own thing if it didn’t hurt anyone else, I couldn't 
accept an institution that would make rules up that would keep 
people in line with their own teachings of fear to maintain the 
religion. There have been a myriad of wars against people of differing 
religious beliefs over the centuries, always believing that God was on 
their side even when the specified enemy was also worshipping the 
same god. After all those who piloted the planes into the twin towers 
and the pentagon were singing praises to the same god as they 
crashed the planes. To this day, politicians like George Bush saying 
that God is on our side to justify our invasion of Irag, and like Rick 
Santorum saying that Satan is taking over the nation just to get 
elected, or some Baptist minister calling Mormonism a cult. What is 
he thinking? They are all cults, some bigger, some smaller, but cults 
just the same.. They set aside common sense and divide the country 
more than unify it. It appears to me that religious groups are all 
about control, and with my ODD, being controlled is not in my DNA. 
What it boils down to is you should be thinking the same way as I 
am, not doing anything that I don’t think is right. 


Organized religions seem to be set up to control people and have 
them do what the religion wants them to do to maintain the religion. 
Laws are set up to allow people to do what they want as long as it 
doesn’t interfere with others’ rights. Politics is a home for hypocrites 
and is a method of trying to influence laws so that they conform to 
the politician’s religion and/or the beliefs of their constituents, even if 
they themselves don’t. They are supposed to act to improve the 
government for everyone, but care more about their own job. A good 
example is Newt Gingrigh and Republican family values. He has had 
three wives, the first two he divorced when they got sick and he 
apparently didn’t want them anymore. Fanaticism like that is all about 
someone else’s behavior because their own is perfect, and they can 
find some religious teachings that say it is. The fact is that other 


parts of their religious teachings that contradict that behavior are 
ignored. In some religions people are stoned and otherwise executed 
for what most rational people consider minor offenses. Churches 
have done similar things for years and have also used the Bible to 
support such “anti-goldenrule” notions as slavery, women’s bondage, 
Jim Crow, no inter-racial marriage, and no marriage rights for gays 
and lesbians. Recently New York passed a gay marriage law and as it 
was being debated, I wrote to my state senator and asked her how 
she was going to vote. Her return correspondence did not answer my 
question, so I wrote to her again asking if she was going to wait for 
activist judges to make gay marriage legal instead of voting for the 
bill, so that she could complain about said activist judges. She didn’t 
answer me, but after the bill passed when two republicans voted for 
it despite death threats and political retribution, I received a letter 
from her telling me that the bill had passed. She never said how she 
voted. I can’t believe that all the republicans that voted against the 
bill truly did not believe that gay marriage is a civil right. My 
philosophy is mostly if they have been in office too long, they should 
go. I found that the best approach for me was to not discuss religion 
with anyone because it is a waste of time, like “what ifs” in sports 
and elections. 


The police during my youth had a lot of leeway on how they treated 
citizens. This was before Miranda and police brutality during 
interrogation was discouraged. Three times during my high school 
years and once after I had moved to Connecticut I had episodes 
involving interaction with the policemen. Twice I was with Davey 
Jones. The first was after we left Carnegie Hall. We had been to a 
Woody Herman concert that also included Nat Cole and Harry 
Belafonte, and were walking down Seventh Avenue about 49" Street, 
when I noticed that a man had his hand on Davey’s shoulder. I yelled 
at him to let him go, and then felt a hand on my shoulder. They 
showed us badges and pushed us over to a wall just off the avenue 
and had us put our hands on the wall and frisked us. They found 
nothing of interest and told us that two teens had just robbed a 
newsstand and they were checking us out just because we were two 


teens. They let us go without an apology, but we were shook up for a 
few minutes. Another time Davey and I and Al were walking down by 
Union Square and a taxi pulled up. A cop got out of the taxi with his 
gun drawn and told us to get up against the wall, which we did. He 
searched us and didn’t find anything of interest so he put his gun 
away and told us that they had received a complaint that cars had 
been broken into in the area and items stolen. No apology here 
either, but we were getting used to it. 


There were two incidents when I was with other people. I was 
walking down the street in the Bronx with my friend Eddie Slaughter 
and his girlfriend, later his wife, Pat Walker. A squad car pulled up 
next to us and there was a woman in the front seat that pointed at 
me and said, “That’s the one”. Apparently she had had her purse 
stolen a short time before and the cop was driving her around to see 
if they could find the culprit. Luckily I had been with Eddie and Pat 
for over an hour and they could vouch for me. The last time I was 
accosted by the police was when I was living in Stamford and a few 
of my friends wanted to go to New York City to see what it was like. 
We got into Steve Raitieri’s car, a Lincoln Sedan, and headed for the 
city, about thirty miles away. I was the navigator. They wanted to see 
Times Square and some of the sites so we went downtown. We were 
stopped at a traffic light about 43 Street when all four doors opened 
up and four policemen hauled us out of the car to frisk us asking 
where the guns and drugs were. As a response we started laughing 
and couldn’t stop. Steve told them to search the car all they wanted 
and they wouldn't find anything, which they didn’t. They sent us on 
our way with a warning to stay out of the city, so we aborted our 
mission and headed for the West Side Highway and home. The funny 
part was that we accepted what had happened as the way it was, but 
today there would be all kinds’ civil rights violations involved. While I 
was waiting to go to boot camp, I was invited to serve as an usher in 
my friend Eddie Van Horn’s wedding. He was a friend from St. James 
who was marrying a catholic girl from Arthur Avenue, Stella 
Romanowski. Her mother was Italian and wanted a big Italian 
wedding in Mount Carmel Church. For some reason I was allowed to 


serve even though I wasn’t Catholic, probably because neither was 
Eddie and the wedding party was not allowed inside the altar rail. It 
was my first, and one of the only times I wore a Tuxedo. After the 
wedding the reception was held in Yonkers. 


All went well until the bride and groom left the reception. In Italian 
weddings, it was traditional that in addition to gifts, attendees put 
some money in a bag to help the newlyweds start their life. They left 
the hall by private limo and went to a hotel, but left the bag on 
money on the seat when they exited the limo. Eddie could not 
remember the name of the company running the service to try to 
recover the bag. Johnny Boehm and I took it on ourselves to track 
down the driver, which we did. It took us a good part of the next day. 
When we located who we thought was the culprit, we went back and 
got Eddie to identify him, and he did. The man said that he did not 
find the bag, which was next to impossible. Eddie’s father had a 
connection in the 42™ Police Precinct. They went up to Yonkers, out 
of their jurisdiction, and picked up the driver and interrogated him. 
He finally broke down and admitted that he had taken the money, 
and returned it. The man was charged with grand larceny, but I never 
found out what happened to him. The story was written up in the 
Bronx Home News. Johnny and I were never mentioned, but for a 
short time we felt like detectives. 


I always liked to work because it kept me active and learning, 
including lessons about how people thought and behaved. My first 
job was when I was 12 and it was temporary. I filled in on a Bronx 
Home News delivery route for two weeks. A friend was going on 
vacation, and needed someone to fill in, so I took the job. Delivering 
the papers was easy, collecting from the clients was a little more 
difficult. The frame houses weren't bad, but the tenements seemed 
to have a jungle drum system within the building and once the 
delivery boy entered and maybe collected from one client, the rest 
apartment dwellers were not home. This was a time of one person 
working families, so they should have been home. It was tough times 
but why take it out on the delivery boy? 


After I started work I saved up the money to buy a bike. I hadn't 
learned how to ride one until I was in high school because nobody 
had a bike, but a bike renting store opened on Jerome Avenue near 
Walton High School where you could rent a bike for .25 cents an 
hour. Jack had gotten a bike the Christmas before, so one day in the 
spring we decided to take a trip. We headed up the Boston Post Road 
and eventually got to Mamaroneck. Once we got there we decided 
that we would keep going until we reached Port Chester where my 
aunt Jean lived, which we did. What to do now? It was too late and 
we were too tired to ride home, so instead of calling aunt Jean, I 
took a chance and went to see Mrs. Waeber, the chocolate lady. She 
was surprised to see us, but she gave us dinner, called our parents to 
let them know that we were safe, and gave us a couple of couches to 
Sleep on. Talk about kids not thinking ahead, that was a perfect 
example that went into the knowledge/action part of my brain for 
future reference. We made it home the next day on a ride that 
seemed shorter for some reason. Our parents were so happy to see 
us we got off with a mild scolding. 


My next job when I was fourteen was to deliver prescriptions and 
other items from a drug store on Kingsbridge Avenue. The store was 
not as large as today’s drug stores and only carried prescription 
drugs, some over the counter drugs and had a cosmetics counter. I 
delivered mostly prescription drugs every afternoon and collected the 
money from the clients. No problems getting them to open the doors 
and paying, because they needed the drugs. The route had to be 
walked and most of the deliveries were to the large apartments on 
the Grand Concourse and the Jewish Old Age Home. Business was 
brisk and I was busy for two to three hours every afternoon. I did 
that for about 8 months and then quit. I am sure that jobs delivering 
legal drugs do not exist today. After that, all my employment was 
related to the newspaper delivery business. 


The last semester of my junior year in high school, I sold newspapers 
at a newsstand owned by Abe Feinstein, on the corner of 188" Street 
and the Grand Concourse. This entailed selling papers in the 


afternoon Monday through Friday and collating the Sunday papers of 
the Daily News, the Daily Mirror, the New York Times and the New 
York Journal American on Saturday evening. At the time the papers 
came in separate sections and had to be put together on site. The 
newsstand owners did not have time to do collate the papers 
themselves, so they would hire us to do it for them. It had to be 
done quickly because there was always a crowd around looking to 
buy the papers when they arrived by truck. We even used to go 
down to Yankee Stadium to the first stop of the Bronx trucks’ route 
and pick up some of the order so we could get a forty to fifty minute 
head start on the competition. 


The corner of 188" and Grand Concourse was a mecca for gamblers 
and bookies. They had one or more limos leaving every evening to 
take bettors to Roosevelt Raceway on Long Island and later to 
Yonkers Raceway. They were always full. One young man named 
Gaetano Ragusa worked in one of the two candy stores on the block. 
He started betting on Hockey, Basketball, and Football. For the first 
couple of weeks it seemed that he couldn't lose, but then the losses 
started and he couldn't stop betting. He disappeared from the area 
and I don’t know what happened to him. His cousin was a locally 
known strong man who used to come around occasionally and tear 
Manhattan phone books in half. Once he pulled a large truck a short 
distance holding the rope in his teeth. 

This corner was where the big game fixing scandal of 1951 was 
hatched. Ed Roman, whose uncle owned a soda fountain around the 
corner, and Ed Warner, with whom I had gone to high school, were 
both on the CCNY team that won the NIT and the NCAA tournaments 
that year. It was discovered that they had shaved points in the games 
for something like 10,000 dollars. That was a lot of money at the 
time, but nothing like they would have earned in the NBA. I am sure 
that Warner could have made the pros easily. I played with him on 
the playground at school and he was an exceptional player and 
starred for our High School team. One other gambling related story 
was about Jack Molinas, with whom I had gone to Creston Junior 
High School, and who had gone on to star at Stuyvesant High, and 


eventually Columbia University. He was drafted by the Fort Wayne 
Pistons, now the Detroit Pistons, and played with them for 29 games 
before being caught gambling. Unfortunately for him, the telephones 
in one of the candy stores on the block, the one where most of the 
gamblers hung out, was tapped. He was tape recorded placing a bet 
on his own team, and was expelled from the NBA as a result. He was 
accused of shaving points in games, not only in Fort Wayne, but at 
Stuyvesant High School and Columbia as well. He was probably 
guilty, but was never prosecuted, until he had become a lawyer and 
fixed games around the country. Jack had a non-gambling clause in 
his contract, as did many players. Jack went on to become a lawyer 
for the mob in California, and when he was in his early forties he was 
found in his back yard with a bullet in the back of his head. One 
newspaper report by Joe Goldstein in 2003 carried the following 
paragraphs: 


Molinas was found guilty of bribing 
players to fix games from 1957 to 
1961. He was sentenced to 10 to 15 
years in prison. Molinas served five 
years, mainly at Attica where he was 
the inspiration for the Burt Reynolds 
film, “The Longest Yard." He was 
released after five years and moved 
to Hollywood to traffic in 
pornography and furs from Taiwan. 
Jack Molinas was killed, a bullet to 
his head, at age 43, on August 3, 
1975. He was standing in the 
backyard of his Hollywood Hills 
home with his lifetime sweetheart, 
Shirley Marcus of New York who had 
arrived only a few hours earlier from 
New York. Mrs. Marcus was 
wounded in the nick[sic]in the 
shooting. It was not clear, according 
to the police, if she was a target or 


an accidental victim. Police did not 
rule out a gangland hit on Molinas. 
This ended the compelling saga of 
Jack Molinas--outstanding college 
and pro player, the biggest of the 
fixers, brilliant attorney, who always 
had to take the dangerously crooked 
road. 


In 2001 Charley Rosen wrote a book about Molinas called: The 
Wizard of Odds, How Jack Molinas almost ruined the game of 
basketball". The book illustrated the need to control people and the 
gambling addition that enveloped Jack, and how his life had been 
taken over by his addiction. 


Employment 


That summer, I was offered a job by a person whom I had met at St. 
James Church, as a proof boy at the offices of the 

newspaper, Women’s Wear Daily. I was still fifteen and needed to 
have working papers for the job. My father and I changed the date 
on my Baptismal Certificate to say that I was 16. I got the working 
papers, which turned out to be useful later when I wanted to get my 
driver’s license. Eighteen was the required age in New York City to 
get a learner’s permit, so I could apply when I was actually 
seventeen. I got the job of proof boy and was working daily from 
eight to four running proofs of pages made up by the linotype 
operators and typesetters at the shop. The shop was set up with a 
number of proof printing machines, about a half dozen linotype 
machines with their pots of molten lead with a lead ingot hanging 
over them to be lowered when more lead was needed. The linotype 


operators would type in the stories and at the end of each line a hot 
lead print piece would be dropped into the depository next to the 
machine. Each column would be collected by the typesetters and 
placed into a page frame to eventually be run through the printing 
machine. I would take the raw galleys and run them through a small 
printer for proofing. After two weeks, the boss came to me and said 
that because of the types of machines we used that I had to be 
eighteen to work there, so they let me go. The person who got my 
job told me later what really happened; that the boss had a college 
age nephew that needed a summer job. 


A couple of my friends were clerks on newspaper delivery trucks for 
the New York Sun and the New York World-Telegram. Only the largest 
routes had clerks, so in order to learn the job and get references 
when an opening occurred, I volunteered on some of the small route 
trucks. The job entailed getting the orders ready for newsstands and 
candy store. Small orders were tied up and thrown onto the sidewalk, 
while larger orders were carried and placed on the stands. On rainy 
days they were all delivered to the store. The whole route was done 
by standing on the running board of the truck, counting and tying the 
bundles, and jumping off at each delivery. I guess that I showed 
promise as a clerk because I was recommended for and eventually 
got a job with the New York Post, an evening paper with two 
editions, clerking for Nathan Glazer, an alcoholic, gambling-addicted 
Russian-Jewish semi-literate immigrant. The job paid forty cents an 
hour, the newly established minimum wage, for thirty hours per week 
after school and Saturdays. I would also work with him on holidays 
and vacations and he would pay me extra from his own pocket. It 
was a great job that I kept until I finished day school. 


Nathan was a great boss and taught me the problems associated 
with addiction by observing his behavior. His daily routine was to 
meet the drivers of other papers at our pickup location at the corner 
of Jerome Avenue and Fordham Road in the early afternoon, buy a 
Racing Form and look over the possibilities for betting on the races, 
usually selecting three or four horses to bet on. Most often he would 


have someone else tell him the horse’s names because he couldn't 
read them. He often had me read and explain the headlines to him as 
well. Then he would sit down and play Gin Rummy for about an hour 
with another driver, usually winning their penny-a-point games. He 
never won enough to finance his racing losses, but he had to bet 
anyway. If Police heat was on the bookies he usually worked with, he 
would drive around to other locations before locating one. He would 
place his bet, and then we could go on our route. Nathan earned 
what was good money for the time, over a hundred a week and was 
always financially on the edge, but never got to the spot where he 
was in trouble with the bookies. Yet, when his daughter got married, 
he gave her a large Jewish wedding that cost five thousand dollars. 
Where he got the money I don’t know. 


Additionally, when we would be halfway through the route, he would 
park the truck and we would go into a bar and he would have a 
boilermaker and buy me a beer. I was only 16 but it didn’t seem to 
bother him or the various bartenders. After I got my learner’s permit, 
Nathan let me drive the truck every day from Walton High School 
past the Jerome Reservoir and my high school to the newsstand at 
the Mosholu Station of the Jerome Avenue elevated. It was only two 
miles, but I had been practicing shifting in the truck for months. My 
father never had a car, too expensive, and didn’t know that I was 
planning on buying one, or even that I had gotten my permit. My 
friend Jack Aycock had also gotten a permit with an out of city 
address, and his father had a car, a 1937 Ford. I had never driven his 
car, but when Jack went for his license he let me tag along. I ended 
up passing the test and Jack failed it the first time. 


It was during this period that a man walked up to me out of the blue, 
while we were waiting for the first edition, and asked me to do him a 
favor, for which he would pay me five dollars. When asked what it 
was, he said that I should take a letter from some organization that 
he belonged to, and deliver it to the office in Yankee Stadium and 
they would give me a dozen baseballs signed by the team. I was then 
to bring them back to him for the five dollars. I thought it was weird 


because, as far as I knew, he didn’t even know my name. I said ok 
and took the subway to Yankee Stadium and delivered the letter. A 
clerk there took the letter, and in about five minutes came out with a 
box of a dozen baseballs signed by the team. I took them back and 
met the man at our pre-arranged meeting place. He gave me the five 
dollars and asked if I would like one of the balls. I said no, I was a 
Dodger fan and not interested, not something I would have said 
today. 


In addition to the day job, I continued to collate papers for Abe, 
worked at night on newspaper trucks helping the drivers deliver 
papers, usually the Daily News or the Daily Mirror. They would give 
me a few bucks at the end of the night. In the spring of that year, 
1950, my last semester in day school was coming up, and I also 
started selling papers Monday through Friday nights in front of the 
Loew’s Paradise theater on the Grand Concourse. The boss, Moshe 
Pollack, would set me up with the first, pink edition, of the News and 
Mirror when they arrived and I would hawk and sell the papers to 
passersby and moviegoers as they exited the theater. I also sold the 
next day's racing forms to the gamblers in the area, of which there 
were many. The Paradise was the fanciest movie theater in the 
Bronx, if not the city. It was fairly new and had all kinds of marble 
statues, a koi pond, clouds and stars moving across the ceiling and a 
huge clock on the facade. While I was working one night a bus pulled 
up that was covered with eggs and tomatoes. It turned out that it 
was the bus that carried Paul Robeson to Peekskill for a communist 
rally that day, where he was shouted at for being a communist and 
pelted with garbage. I don’t know why they stopped at the Paradise, 
but they got off the bus to get into cars and moved quickly away. 
One other celebrity that I saw at the Paradise was Al Jolson, who was 
making a personal appearance for his biopic starring Larry Parks. 


I was working a lot, and did n’t have much time for girls. Almost all 
the girls that I hung around with at St. James were older than I was, 
and there were no teenage girls at the Little Church around the 
Corner since the choir was all boys or men. If I could find a girl to 


take on a date, I had the money to take them out, but not the 
confidence to ask them out. I attribute my lack of knowledge about 
girls to the fact that I attended all-boys Junior and Senior High 
School. After hating to have to interact with girls in elementary 
school, you begin to enter puberty where girls start to become 
important, and you are placed in an all-male situation for most of 
your day. Whoever thought that up was thinking about schooling, not 
education, and I am sure that had something to do with my lack of 
familiarity with girls. I did go to Roosevelt High one summer to retake 
a course that I had flunked, Biology, and ended up sitting next to a 
nice little Italian girl from Arthur Avenue. That was a big Italian 
enclave and fraternization with boys from outside the neighborhood 
was not encouraged. I really liked going to class because she was 
there and we talked before and after class as well. I never did ask 
her out, and it turned out that I flunked the class. Maybe I wasn't 
able to focus with her sitting next to me. Maybe I didn’t care. 


My sister, who attended all-girl schools right through graduate school, 
thought the concept was wonderful. No boys to distract from all the 
academic “learning” that was going on. The only girls that I had any 
kind of a relationship with were ones who I paired up with when we 
went to the movies as a group. The church had dances, but I didn’t 
want to do that. I was shy and didn’t know what to say to them, 
besides no one was familiar with my working situation. I did go ona 
few dates after I bought my car, but didn’t want to get too involved. 
The car was more of a magnet than I was, for sure. At seventeen I 
was leery about being too involved with one girl. More than a few of 
my older friends had married because they failed to use birth control. 
If that happened, the rule was that you got married whether you 
were ready or not, and I was smart enough to know that I wasn’t 
ready. 


Working as much as I was, I had quit gambling on poker and bridge 
after riding with Nathan and seeing the devastating results of the 

addiction. I did play a lot of bridge with three of my friends at a bar 
called McGuires on 183 street, where your ID card was being able 


to reach the bar with cash money. My pocketbook then allowed me to 
buy a car. It was a 1936 Ford four door sedan. I paid 125 dollars for 
it. It was beautiful. Then I realized that I needed insurance. Shortly 
after I bought it I had a problem with the transmission and decided 
that I had to go to my father and confess about getting the license 
and buying the car. He was surprised and took it very well 
considering the circumstances. We ended up putting the car in his 
name so that he could get insurance for me, and he paid to have the 
transmission fixed. 


I had the car for about ten months before I enlisted in the navy, and 
had a great summer and fall driving around the city with my friends 
and generally having a good time, mostly on weekends. I had started 
a new job with the Journal-American as clerk for Al Finkelstein. The 
route was in Inwood and Washington Heights, which was across the 
river in Manhattan. It was full time because Al had had had a heart 
attack and wasn’t supposed to lift the bundles of papers or exert 
himself. We picked up the papers at St, Nicholas Avenue and 181° in 
Manhattan and drove the ten blocks up Broadway to start our route, 
which covered the area from 190" street in Manhattan to 231% and 
Van Cortland Park in the Bronx. That was a Monday to Friday job, so 
except for Saturday night, I had more freedom to hang around with 
the guys. 


The car had mechanical brakes, which were standard at the time, but 
they were in no way as good as hydraulic brakes. The transmission 
also had a slight flaw - it would jump out of second gear without 
warning when you were going downhill. That feature caused my 
father to buy a newer car while I was in the service. He was driving 
around near Fort Ticonderoga one day when he saw a downhill slope 
up ahead and a sign that said “Steep Incline, Shift into First Gear”. 
My father figured that they were being overly cautious and decided 
that second gear would be good enough. WRONG! Halfway down the 
hill it popped out and he was unable to get it into any gear to help 
Slow it down. Of course the mechanical brakes were insufficient to 
stop the car, so he coasted down the hill in neutral blowing his horn 


for others to get out of the way while smelling the overheated brakes 
through the window. He finally reached the bottom the hill and pulled 
over to the side of the road and shook for ten minutes before he was 
ready to drive again. By the time I got home on leave, he had sold 
my car for 40 dollars and bought a much safer two-year-old Ford. 


Toward the end of my experience in High School, I was assigned to a 
class of people who had put four years or more into school without 
earning a diploma. Seniors were all assigned a class designated 8- 
one to 8-eight. Ours was designated as 7-9. It was filled with truants, 
poor students, and juvenile delinquents who were on probation and 
not allowed to quit school. Mr. Sherrill was our home room teacher, 
who must have felt like he was in the future “Welcome Back Kotter” 
when he received that assignment. 


Though we were not going to graduate, we were required to see the 
guidance counselor during that term, so I made an appointment and 
went to see him, for five minutes. He asked what my plans were after 
high school, and I told him I planned to join the Navy. He looked at 
my record and said that it sounded like a good idea to him. It actually 
turned out to be good guidance, because that was what I did and it 
changed my life in many ways. 


I went to most of my classes and was passing all of them, including 
my English 8 class with Miss Bliven, who seemed to us to be about 
100 years old. Regents’ exams, like many of today’s exams, had 
started out as a test to see what students had learned and quickly 
became what you had to learn how to pass. Regents’ classes usually 
started reviewing old regents’ exams halfway through the semester. 
We would have to buy books of old regents’ exams, and we would go 
through all the old questions, many of which were repeated on many 
exams, just to get the correct answer; another concept that made no 
sense to me. In fact, when I was taking Intermediate Algebra, I did 
no home work, but did work out a lot of the problems in my head 
during class. I was accused of cheating because I didn’t come up 
with the work but got many correct answers. My average in the class 


was about 45 when the time to take the regents arrived. The rule 
was that if you got more than 75 on the regents’ exam, the teacher 
had to pass you for the class. My only hope was to pass the regents 
with a 75. I studied old exams for two nights and took the regents, 
and passed it with a 78. What was more surprising to me and the 
teacher was that it was the second highest score in the class, one of 
only two that were over 75. Mrs. Altshul was not a happy camper 
when she gave us our grades. As I like to remember the incident, she 
gave me my grade, looked at me and said, “You must be some kind 
of cockeyed genius”, and then she said, “Get out of my sight”, so I 
left. This event was when I learned that what you know is not 
important, but the score on a test is. This tidbit became useful while I 
was in the navy studying for my ratings, when I took a college 
entrance exam, and even when I took the required language test to 
get a PhD. 


Back to my High School “Career”. 


At the end of English 8, a Regents Exam was required for Regents 
Diploma students. Since I had not taken the Regents in French and 
Biology, I would not have enough regents credits for a regents 
diploma, and didn’t need the regents credit. I was on track for a non- 
regents or General Diploma, if I ever finished the minor classes that I 
owed the school. (See above). I mentioned that to Miss Bliven and 
she told me that I had to take the regents exam anyway. I told her 
politely that I did not need to take the exam and that I was starting a 
new job on Monday, the day before the exam. She told me that if I 
didn’t take it, she would flunk me, so I said that I had an 85 average 
and she couldn't flunk me. Famous last words. 


That meant I had to finish high school and possibly get my diploma in 
night school. I was still seventeen and could not join the Navy 
without parental permission. The only night school in the area was in 
Roosevelt High on Fordham Road across from Bronx campus of 
Fordham University. I enrolled there in an English 8 class, and had a 
great surprise, one of my History teachers from DeWitt Clinton, Mr 


Feibush, was the night school principal. Mr. Feibush was one of the 
few teachers that I liked and respected in high school. He always 
wore bow ties and called all the students Mr. and gave us 
some slack on how we participated in class. The first night, I went in 
to see him and told him my problem of owing the minor courses for a 
diploma, and asked him if I could get a night school diploma because 
night school students didn’t have to take PE and the other minor 
courses. He said that he would look into it and thought it could be 
done. About a month later he pulled me aside in the hall and said, 
“Mr. Orlando, I have bad news for you. Apparently to get a night 
school diploma, you have to complete at least two night school 
courses”. Since it was too late to sign up for a second one, I thanked 
him for looking into it, and decided that I would finish the English 
course, pass or fail, and enlist in the Navy at the end of it. Maybe I 
could get a GED after being in the Navy for a while. As it turned out, 
a year later my mother received my diploma in the mail, with my 
name on the graduation list. We had no idea how that happened. My 
high school transcript indicated that service in the military was 
accepted instead. At any rate, no GED was required and I finally got 
the ticket. 


My high school yearbook picture taken in the Spring of 1950. I was 17 years old and wore 
my hair as almost everyone did at the time, in a pompadour. 


Me in boot camp as part of Company 225 at the Newport NTS in Newport, RI. April to June, 
1951. 


USS Shenandoah, AD 26, a destroyer tender. I was aboard from August 1951 to April 1954. I 
started as a deckhand and left a Fire Control Technician Third Class. 


Gloria and Me at a surprise party she threw for me when I got home on leave after boot 
camp, July 1951. 


Picture from my first Med cruise on the Shenandoah. This was taken at the place I hung out 
while driving Shore Patrol, Chez Tony’s. With me is Philip (Shorty) 
Darienzo, and Tanya, one of the bartenders. 


Nick Darpino and me as Shore Patrol Drivers at the Police station in Cannes, our 
headquarters 


In January at the end of the course and my schooling, I decided to 
proceed with my education. I went home one day and told my 
parents that I was going to enlist it the Navy. My mother cried and 
said that I should wait and tell my father. Pop’s response was, “When 
are you leaving?” I went to the enlistment booth on Fordham Road 
and took the AFTQ test, which I scored well on. Navy enlistees were 
not leaving right away because of the backlog of enlistees from the 
New York area. Knowing that, the Marine Recruiter, who was in the 
same building, saw my score and pulled me aside and told me that if 
I enlisted in the Marines I could leave the next day for Parris Island. I 
declined the offer saying that I would wait. A friend of mine, Davey 
Jones, tried to enlist in the Navy at the same time, and was turned 
down because he didn’t weigh enough. He was short and slight, like 
both of his parents, who had come to the US from Wales. About six 
months later he was drafted into the Marines, where he became an 
airplane mechanic, a career he continued with an airline at JFK after 


he got out. My other close friend from church, Al Fraser was the only 
one to go to college and didn’t have to go into the military. That 
December a friend and I drove to Providence, RI to pick up Al and 
bring him home for the holidays. The trip was made in my 36 Ford 
that had no heater, but we had a great trip. 


While I was in high school, Gloria graduated from Walton High and 
wanted to go to college. My father, being old school, thought that she 
ought to get a job and get married. He finally relented and allowed 
her to go to Hunter College, an allwomen’s school that was part of 
City University, had no tuition fees and was within walking distance 
for the first two years. Her junior and senior years were completed at 
the downtown campus. Later on the uptown campus became Lehman 
College. She was very frugal with her money and only spent where 
she had to for subway fares, books, etc. She has remained that way 
for her entire life. As usual, she did well in college, never missed a 
class, and graduated with high grades as a Biology major in February 
of 1952. She was offered an assistantship at Vassar College, another 
women’s school, beginning that September. There she taught 
freshman biology, ran rats in the lab for her thesis, and studied for a 
graduate degree in Human Physiology, graduating with her Master's 
Degree in 1954. While I was home on leave in the spring of her last 
year at Vassar, Gloria told me that she was planning on marrying Ron 
Lundberg, whom I had met a few times, but she was afraid of what 
Pop would do. Ron met George and Louise while they were at Olivet 
College in Michigan. When George left Olivet to attend the New 
School of Social Research in New York, Ron decided to attend the 
same school. Ron and George had been part of a large demonstration 
at Olivet and decided that they no longer wanted to attend. 


Ron met Gloria through the Bridgmans, and they started dating. He 
was short and he was an artist, two strikes against him as far as my 
father was concerned. Ron later told me that Pop had refused to let 
him in the house when he came to pick up Gloria on a date, and 
refused to let her go out. Ron told me that he walked home that 
night because he was so disturbed by the incident. The only problem 


was he lived in Greenwich Village at the lower end of Manhattan. It 
was a long walk. 

Gloria thought they would wait until after the wedding and then tell 
my parents. I told her that I thought that if she just told Pop that 
they were going to get married and invite him to the wedding, I 
thought that he would accept it. Adlai Stevenson was the 
commencement speaker that year. My father was a great fan of Adlai, 
and enjoyed the speech. After the ceremony, Gloria introduced Ron 
to my parents as her soon-to-be husband. They had only met Ron 
once and my father, reverting to his Italian heritage, didn’t like him, 
allegedly because he was an artist. Like a typical father, he would not 
have liked anyone who wanted to marry his daughter. 


My parents quickly accepted the fait accompli, and arranged a small 
wedding and reception at Fenwick Fuller’s house in Riverdale. Fen 
taught French at Fieldston School, where Ron was teaching and also 
worked at the Ethical Culture School Camp that would be in my 
future. Things seem to have worked out because they will have been 
married 58 years in June 2012. I was in the Med when they got 
married, and shortly after received a letter telling me how things had 
worked out. 


United States Navy 


As it turned out I didn’t leave for boot camp until April 10th. I got a 
call at seven one morning that asked if I was ready to go because 
someone had cancelled out of the queue. I was soon aboard a 
Subway car headed to the enlistment center on Whitehall Street to be 
given a physical, sworn in and put on a bus for boot camp at the 
Newport, RI Naval Training Center. 


It was a long ride to RI filled with anticipation and a little dread about 
the future and whether I would like the Navy and do well. The Navy 
also required conformity as well, but I learned to conform to the 
things that made sense and work around the situations where it 
didn’t. The old saying of “It’s easier to get pardoned than get 
permission” was, and still is, a major policy of mine. We arrived in 


time to get our uniforms, a set of vaccinations, evening mess and to 
get mine. We arrived in time to get our uniforms, a set of 
vaccinations, evening mess and to get 24 double decker cots in each 
room. We were assigned cots alphabetically and told to rest up until 
morning when our training would begin. I distinctly remember lying 
in my cot at lights out and thinking, “What have I done? Was it the 
right decision?” But of course it was too late to ask that. The second 
time I felt that way was when I arrived at college six years later, but 
then I would not locked in to a commitment of four years. I could 
leave at any time. After being at Newport for a week, I got sick with 
a severe cold, and had to go to sick bay to recuperate. When I got 
out of sick bay, I was assigned to a different company, one that had 
started a week later than my original company. The new company 
had boots from Upstate and Western New York, and New England, 
with only a few of us from the city. 

I quickly adapted to the routine of drills, marching to and from 
classes, inspections, classes, and laundry. The biggest problem I had 
was staying awake during class. The classes were all taught by 
retired CPOs that had been called back for the Korean War. Our 
textbook was the Bluejackets Manual, a copy of which was in 
everybody’s sea bag. There were classes in seamanship, knot tying, 
standard procedures aboard ship, swimming, hygiene (translation: 
films on how to avoid STDs), and the new Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. The chief who taught that course had a favorite saying. It 
was “If you do anything against regulations, you’re going to get your 
ass shot off”. I also learned about something that I have used since, 
“Organize, Deputize, and Supervise!” when you are in charge. 


Classes were over an hour long and the classrooms were heated to 
about 75 degrees, it seemed. I would involuntarily doze off toward 
the end of the class. I soon learned that if I volunteered for some 
details in the morning I would get to skip some of the classes. I did 
well on all the tests they gave, so our company Chief gave me some 
Slack. The first couple of days we were given ability/knowledge tests 
in General, Arithmetic, Mechanical, and Clerical. I scored high on all 
of them, which was supposed to give me a leg up on my rating 


choices. When I was interviewed about what my choices would be, I 
said that I wanted to be in the Construction Battalion (CBs). The 
interviewer said that because of my scores, there shouldn’t be any 
problem. As I neared the end of boot camp, the needs of the Navy 
intervened. 


One day our Chief, Murphy was his name, called me aside and said 
that he thought that I should take the test for NAPS, the Naval 
Academy Preparatory Program, a six-month school held in Newport to 
prepare people for the Naval Academy. That spelled college to me 
and more schooling, so I decided to decline. At the end of the 12 
weeks, the company had an election for Honor Man of the company, 
and I came in second, not knowing why I was even nominated, 
although my test scores in all the subjects were respectable. 


When the time came for our assignments, many boots got assigned 
to schools that had openings in their chosen ratings, but CB school 
was not one of them. They had just started an Officer’s Candidate 
School (OCS) for college graduates at the training station. All newly 
enlisted sailors were assigned to Bainbridge Training Center in 
Maryland, and they were phasing out the boot camp in Newport. I 
was in one of the last companies to be trained, and they needed 
people to work as messcooks for OCS. After two weeks of leave, 
about forty of us graduates were assigned to that duty. We had all 
done a week of mess cooking during boot camp, so we knew what 
we had to do - get the food ready, serve it, and clean up afterwards. 
This duty lasted for two months before we were all reassigned to 
ships. The nice part about it was that we had liberty every night and 
some weekends. We didn’t get paid very much as seamen second 
class, but beer was only ten cents a glass, and the bus trip to town 
was free. 

The ship that I was assigned to was the USS Shenandoah, a 
destroyer tender based at the Convoy Escort Piers in the Naval 
Station in Norfolk, VA. We were transported to Norfolk by train. It 
being a long ride, we went by Pullman. It was the only time I 
traveled in the states in a railroad sleeping car. It was August and hot 


as hell, but we were required to wear our wool dress blues, the only 
uniform approved for travel. When we arrived, a semi-truck was there 
with all of our sea bags aboard. I was assigned as one of those who 
would have to haul the sea bags out of the truck to distribute to all 
the other sailors. When we were all loaded we were taken on buses 
to our ships. The Shenandoah left the next week to go to the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard down river. I was assigned to the deck crew, 
and became a “deck ape” for four months while we were in the navy 
yard dry dock. My job on the deck crew was to help chip all the paint 
above the water line, prime it with red lead or zinc chromate, and 
then paint it with one of the two colors of paint the Navy used for the 
outside of the ship, Deck Gray Light, or Deck Gray Dark. We would 
stand on scaffolds hanging from the deck of the ship and use our air 
chippers or wire brushes for six hours a day, weather permitting. 
After we got out of dry dock, I was assigned to a crew of six that 
would paint the hull above the waterline in one day, painting off 
scaffolds or out of punts using paint sprayers. We worked all day and 
night and finished about six in the morning, so I spent my first actual 
voyage on the ship sleeping off the assignment. 


Life aboard ship takes some getting used to. It is like a small town 
crammed into one building. The living quarters on both of my ships 
were crowded and were in the bow section. Clothes were stored in 
two-foot-cubed lockers. The bunks were aluminum frames with 
canvas strapped on the frame through grommets, with covered 
mattresses to sleep on and blankets for covers. The mattresses often 
served to press dress blue uniforms for liberty. Bunks were three or 
four-tiers high, with just enough room to turn over in port or in a 
calm sea.. When the sea was rough, you would feel yourself being 
driven down into the canvas when the bow rose, and lifted as if there 
was little gravity when the bow fell. 


Since the Shenandoah was a tender or repair ship there were many 
shops aboard so there was some room to move around. Being in a 
crowded situation gave everyone an opportunity to work on their 
social skills. After eight or nine days at sea, people seemed to need 


to be alone, or would read or play cards to take their minds off the 
routine. My second ship was the USS William C. Lawe, a destroyer. 
Destroyers were warships and had little room for leisure activities 
outside your own little working space. Mine was the Plotting Room 
that was about eight feet by ten feet and contained a large electro- 
mechanical computer for the main battery of five inch guns, the 
electrical system board for all the gunnery stations, the pitometer 
measuring the ship’s speed, and the gyroscope, measuring roll. When 
everyone assigned to the plotting room for General Quarters was 
present, there was little room for turning around. My bunk on the 
Lawe was on the water line, and when we were running plane guard 
for the carriers at 27 knots, the water rushing by the hull was noisy. 
It didn’t take long to get used to the sound and to many it became 
music to sleep by. 


= Ch .  — 


Dave Jones, me and Claude, the sexton shortly after Gloria and Ron’s wedding June, 1954 
while I was in boot camp before Dave was drafted into the Marines. the Med on the Lawe. 


In December 1951, a first class Fire Control Technician named Bishop 
and the gunnery warrant officer, Mr. Kube, approached me to see if I 
would be interested in striking for a rating of Fire Control Technician 
in the repair division. Strikers were seaman who were apprenticing in 
a rating field. The officers were looking through the test scores of all 
the new men, and he saw that mine would qualify me for that rating. 
Fire Control Technicians worked on all aspects of the gunnery control 
systems, from gun sights to gun mount drives, to computers used to 
direct gunnery operations, and also included the sound-powered 
telephones used during gunnery operations. The Class A school for 
that rate, which I never got to attend, was for 44 weeks in 
Washington, DC and that sounded pretty good to me. I said that I 
would like that rate, and at the first of the year I was assigned to the 
Sixth division, which included Fire Control, Gunnery, and Torpedo. 
The next day I was sent to the galley for a three month session of 
mess cooking again. Petty Officers were not given mess cooking 
duties and the Sixth division no longer had any seamen who had not 
served in that capacity, hence the need for new blood. I was one of 
five men who were really lucky because for some reason we were 
sent to work in the Chief's mess, separate from the regular mess. The 
Chiefs, about thirty of them, were paid per diem for their meals and 
chipped that money in to the budget to buy their own food. They ate 
very well and during this duty I enjoyed my first filet mignon. We had 
our own cook as well, a second class petty officer. After a couple of 
days he appointed me as head mess cook for the Chief's mess, My 
duties included assigning the other four men to different duties 
during the day, the evening and on weekends. I learned to use a 
potato peeler, a French fry cutter, deep fat fryers and to make coffee 
in large urns. I had to do a lot of the cooking, especially in the 
morning and evening meals, when many of the chiefs with families 
did not eat aboard ship. After I finished my three months of mess 
cooking, I got started on my training in Fire Control. It was really 
interesting work learning about all the different systems that were 


used in the field and I worked at learning the skills needed for the 
Job. After a few months, the gunnery officer talked to me about that 
44 week school that I mentioned. He said there was an opening in 
the class starting in May if I wanted to go to it. 


The only hitch was that students had to have three years left on their 
enlistment at the time they entered the school, so that I would have 
to extend my enlistment for one year to be eligible. I declined, and I 
think that it was the first incident that occurred between us that 
meant there would be no love lost between Mr. Kube and me from 
then on. It also meant that I would have to study for my petty officer 
ratings through correspondence courses. I had just taken the test for 
seaman first class, and I would have a year before I would be eligible 
to take the test for Third Class Petty officer. I sent away for the 
correspondence course manuals and tests, and went to work in my 
Spare time at sea and on weekends. My daily work gave me some 
advantage over those in school, but a disadvantage for not having 
teachers to ask questions to and receive explanations. I had to rely 
on one of the other FTs in ship's company who had been in during 
WWII and gone to college and become a Civil Engineer, and then had 
been called back into the Navy as a reservist during the Korean War. 
His name was Richard Sherman and he was a great resource to me 
for about a year and a half of his service. So just like the regents, I 
was back to studying for the test, but I also wanted to learn about 
everything that I had to do to become really knowledgeable about 
my field. In a way, it was a perfect situation for me. Our fire control 
and gunnery repair shop had the responsibility of repairing fire 
control systems, electro-mechanical and electro-hydraulic gun mount 
drive systems, optical gun sights and radar systems, sound powered 
telephones, and the different components of the electro-mechanical 
computers found on destroyers. It was a diverse and interesting 
position and each new work order seemed to be a new problem. had 
to learn to get a promotion, and did what I needed to do to learn my 
job. I learned what I 


As it turned out I was able to pass the test for Third Class and 
Second Class Petty officer on my first try, so in a way not going to 
school was not a detriment to my career or education. 


Before we left for the Med, one of my Personnelman friends asked 
me if I wanted to take the test for a navy driver's license, something 
that was required to drive any navy vehicle. It sounded like good 
duty to me so I agreed. We went to the main base for instruction and 
then took and passed that test. It allowed me to drive to the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard to drop off units for repair or to pick up parts. 
When we went to the Med I was one of the few people on the ship 
who had a navy license and who would be eligible for a sixth fleet 
license to drive in the foreign countries that we visited; Something 
that came in handy later and caused additional agita to Mr. Kube 
because he had not authorized me to obtain the license. He was used 
to giving me dirty details, and driving was not one of them. The 
adage of “It is easier to get forgiveness that to get permission.” 
worked well in the Navy. 


In April we left on a six month cruise in the Mediterranean Sea. My 
sea watch was life buoy duty, which in good weather was fine, but in 
bad or cold weather was tortuous. I was stationed once a day for 
four hours at a time at one of the 20mm gun mounts on the stern of 
the ship to watch for anything falling overboard. I had a radio to 
report any problems, and there were life buoys at the site so that I 
could toss one overboard if needed. The Corporal of the Guard, a 
petty officer’s watch assignment, would come around every hour to 
relieve you or bring you coffee or something to eat. They were 
usually helpful because they had had similar watches before they 
earned their rating. When I became a third class petty officer and 
had that duty, I did the same. 


Our first and most frequent stop was Naples, Italy. There we met the 
ship we were relieving, the USS Everglades, and loaded all of the 
vehicles we would need for port Shore Patrol and an LCM boat to 
take the vehicles to shore. We carried two Dodge pickup trucks that 


had seats on each side of the bed and canvas covers on the back to 
shield riders from the elements. We also carried two Chevy one ton 
vans outfitted like Paddy Wagons for transporting Shore Patrol 
members to their posts and picking up sailors causing disturbances, 
and other duties assigned to officers in each port we visited. After a 
week in Naples we left to visit ports in Italy, Sicily, France, Greece, 
and Portugal. This was a great experience for me, seeing different 
countries and how people lived and worked. When I was on liberty, I 
used to try to go to out-of-the-way bars and restaurants where there 
were few if any other sailors, trying to communicate and learn some 
of the local language. 


My favorite port was Cannes, France, because we would anchor there 
for two weeks at a time, which we did three times. An added perk 
was that Shore Patrol Drivers, of which I was one of the few, stayed 
in rooms on the beach and were paid per diem to cover expenses of 
room and board. We had liberty one day out of three, but it was for 
the whole day, whereas sailors coming on shore from the ships were 
on the beach only from 4:30PM to Midnight. What fantastic duty. We 
could roam the city most mornings without a bunch of sailors around, 
talking to locals and getting to know some of the business owners. 
My favorite hangout, especially while off duty, was Chez Tony, a bar 
and restaurant that had good food, entertainment and a pleasant 
atmosphere. We became friendly with the staff and spent a lot of 
time there. While on patrol, we would drive SPs to their posts, then 
drive the duty officer around checking on the SPs, and bringing drunk 
or unruly sailors back to the police station, where we were 
headquartered. On major disturbances, a gendarme would ride with 
us work with any local people involved. 


Most of the Shore Patrol officers were pilots from the aircraft carriers 
who had no shipboard duties while in port. They were mostly nice 
guys, but I remember that the first black naval academy pilot 
assigned to shore patrol was not welcomed by the mostly southern 
pilots. 


I would often drive for officers who would check on claims of damage 
allegedly made by sailors to dole out restitution. One such officer was 
Lt. Cdr. Alan Shepard, who later became an astronaut, was the first 
American in space and also landed on the moon. He was a taciturn 
person and said very little that wasn’t required to get the job done. 
When we went to a shop that had claimed the same damage as our 
last visit to Cannes, I told Shepherd that, but he just paid the claim 
rather than argue with the shopkeeper. 


When we went to Portugal I saw my first police state in action. Our 
headquarters was at the local police station and the police were like a 
military unit with a formal changing of the guard ceremony at each 
shift change. The national police there had guns and two foot long 
rubber billy clubs to keep order. Protect and serve was not their 
motto. Their job was to keep people in line. On Shore Patrol we 
almost always had a police officer with us. He would run interference 
for us with the local business people, sometimes threatening them 
with closure if they complained when the sailors caused a 
disturbance. He would let the SPs handle the problem sailor(s) and 
he would handle the local person. We were in the police station at 
the end of one evening after the liberty had ended, and a prostitute 
came in complaining that a sailor had beat her and she had his name 
and his ship’s name with her. The sergeant just slapped her and said, 
“What did you expect? You are a prostitute. That is part of the job.” I 
think they were irritated by prostitutes, who made more money in a 
few days while the fleet was in than the soldiers made in six months. 


When you are at sea for a number of days you often are required to 
change time zones; going east we would lose an hour, and going 
west gain an hour. It was a procedure similar to Daylight Saving 
Time. The navy's way of changing times was different. Instead of 
changing at two in the morning like DST, if we would lose an hour 
that would be two in the morning so we would lose sleep, if we 
would gain an hour, it would be at two in the afternoon so we would 
have and extra work hour that day. 


We finished our cruise and were preparing to head home after 
offloading the M boat and the trucks to our relief ship, the USS Grand 
Canyon, when we were sent back to Cannes for an emergency repair 
job on a minesweeper headed for the Persian Gulf. It had fouled one 
of its props with the wire line used to sweep mines and came 
alongside to have the wire cut away by our divers. This is where the 
then version of Don’t Ask Don’t Tell came into play. The policy was, 
Don’t Get Found Out or Else! We had a number of gay sailors aboard 
and everyone knew they were gay but nobody cared. They often 
went ashore together and hung out together on the beach. I 
happened to work with one in the gunnery and fire control parts 
storeroom while we were in port with ships alongside. He was a 
second class Storekeeper and planned on staying in the Navy until 
retirement. Unfortunately he got caught in a compromising position 
with the Captain of the minesweeper. He and the Captain were sent 
home the next day, no questions asked, and he was discharged. We 
never found out what had happened to the Captain. 


At the end of the six month Med cruise we sailed back to Norfolk and 
stayed at the Convoy Escort Piers for three months. In April I had 
earned my FT3 rating, and we were sent to Charleston, SC for a 
month. Charleston was the home port for minesweepers, and there 
were no minesweeper tenders, so the existing tenders would rotate 
through Charleston to provide repair services. As a petty officer, I no 
longer had to stand life buoy watches and was able to stand Corporal 
of the Guard watches at sea, and Junior Officer of the Deck while in 
port. 


Being at sea could be very boring. There were no Tin Cans alongside 
to work on and we spent a lot of the day cleaning our shop, fixing 
equipment and training, and standing watches. We listened to a lot of 
country music, which was popular wherever sailors were. Even in 
Paris, we could listen to the three Hanks: Williams, Thompson, and 
Loughlin, Kitty Wells, Webb Pierce, Faron Young, Lefty Frizzell and 
others. Card games were popular as well, with Double Deck Pinochle 
and Cribbage the most played. I got to be really good at Cribbage, 


and had a partner in Double Deck Pinochle, Shorty Darienzo, who 
seemed to be able to read my mind and vice versa. We seldom lost a 
game. Cribbage games sometimes went on continuously for a day or 
two, with new people coming in for those who were tired, had to 
work or stand a watch. The sailors on the ships I was on were mostly 
voracious readers. We would read everything we could get our hands 
on, sometimes resorting to tearing paperback books apart so that 
more than one person at a time could read them. If you finished the 
first part, you would tear it off and pass it on, then the next part and 
so on till the end of the book. I finally got around to reading “The 
Tale of Two Cities” which was required reading for English 5 in High 
School. That was one of a number of books they assigned so that I 
would not read them. Others that I remember were Silas Marner and 
The Odyssey. My ODD (Oppositional Defiance Disorder) was in full 
force in high school. Tale of Two Cities was enjoyable reading once it 
wasn’t assigned. 


The summer of 1953 we also took a cruise to Philadelphia, Hoboken 
and Boston through the Cape Cod Canal. In Boston, we saw Boston 
Gardens, Scollay Square, and the Hillbilly Ranch, where they had 
continuous live music from 2 PM until closing. After our week in 
Boston, we cruised around Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
then down the St. Lawrence River to Quebec, where we docked just 
below the Plains of Abraham, another location arising from my 
schooling years. While I was driving Shore Patrol in Quebec, I bunked 
at the Canadian Naval Base. Quebec was a beautiful city, and while 
on liberty we strolled on the boardwalk in front of the Chateau 
Frontenac, and visited a local brewery, beer being one of our favorite 
food groups. Also in Quebec was another reminder about physical 
laws, tides. When you learn about them out of a book, it doesn’t 
mean much, but when you leave a docked ship by walking down a 
steep gangplank and board it later on a horizontal gangplank, it is a 
stunning illustration of the power of tides. This also happened to us 
on the Tagus River in Lisbon, Portugal on our way back from the Med. 


One humorous event happened while we were in Lisbon. It was like 
watching a comedy short that they used to show in the Saturday 
morning kids shows. I was driving the Shore Patrol truck that day and 
had taken an officer down to the commercial docks. He went into an 
office to do some business and I was outside with the vehicle. 
Suddenly about six or seven horned bulls or more likely steers 
escaped from a pen on the dock, which was about 75 yards square. 
They started running around the dock and some workmen came out 
to try to chase them back into their pen. That was working for a 
short time, but the steers must have figured out that they were 
bigger and faster than the men, and they turned and started herding 
the men off the dock. The men seemed surprised when they became 
the herdees instead of the herders but they managed to escape 
being gored. I didn’t get a chance to see the conclusion because the 
officer returned from the office and we had to leave. 


Then it was back to Norfolk and in January we took a six week cruise 
to the Caribbean. We had stops in San Juan, Puerto Rico, Havana, 
Cuba, Guantanamo, Cuba, and Port-o-Prince, Haiti. Havana was a 
beautiful city, but full of poor people. There were country clubs and 
fancy hotels for tourists and the elite. This was when the dictator 
General Batista was in charge and the Mafia ran a lot of the whiskey 
and gambling. One bright spot was Lido Beach. Probably the nicest 
cleanest beach I have ever been on. The water was like a blue 
window when you looked down into it. I can’t forget Hatuey Beer 
either. The local beer was as good, or better than any American beer. 


In contrast to Havana, Port-o-Prince, Haiti was the most pitiful place I 
have visited, with poor people undernourished, begging for money 
while the president lived in a palace behind high iron fences. They 
also had a high rate of STDs, and one day a third of the sailors from 
our ship that went ashore, contracted gonorrhea. The contrast was 
startling. We also visited Gonaives, which by all reports was even 
poorer, but were not allowed ashore because of the crimes 
committed on sailors and tourists, including tainted whiskey. Bum 
boats did come out to visit trying to sell mahogany turned bowls, and 


they did a good business. 

One of the most popular pranks played aboard ship was the 
“Phantom Shitter”. In the middle of the night a voice would come on 
the PA system saying “The phantom shitter has struck again” and 
then give the deck and frame number where the deposit would be 
found. The phantom shitter was not one person of course, but 
multiple pranksters, often someone coming on board from shore 
leave in an inebriated condition. One such person was unlucky 
enough to leave a deposit in the armory on the lowest deck. I’m sure 
he was planning to announce his accomplishment when he was 
finished. As luck would have it, he passed out from overindulgence in 
alcohol after he made his deposit. The result was that he was found 
by the corporal of the guard rolling around in his deposit in his white 
uniform. He was a mess, by any stretch of the imagination. The 
corporal of the guard, a second class torpedo man named Lundquist, 
took pity on him and got him undressed and up to his bunk without 
reporting him, and then cleaned up the mess. One of the best 
phantom shitter incidents was when someone's voice came over the 
PA, “The phantom shitter has struck again, in the Captain’s gig!” The 
captain’s gig was the fancy boat used by the captain only to go 
ashore and return. No one was ever Officially identified as the 
phantom shitter while I was aboard the Shenandoah. I am sure that 
more than one sailor was had been willing to fill that role. 


Liberty while in port in Norfolk and Newport meant just going to town 
to play shuffleboard and drink beer. Bar girls were in every bar to 
chat up sailors and have them buy watered-down drinks. Many of 
them were married and only worked in bars because they could make 
more in tips there than being a checker in the supermarket. The beer 
they sold at the canteen on the Convoy Escort Piers usually made me 
ill when I got back to the ship. We went there because we could wear 
undress blues and walk. Weekends we would sometimes travel. 
Sometimes we went home to New York, but mostly we went to 
Richmond, Washington, and Lynchburg, VA. Since we didn’t have a 
car, we would try to get a ride, but usually hitchhiked. We had some 


amazing adventures hitchhiking and had some narrow escapes from 
being AWOL by not getting back on time. 


An especially memorable weekend started out with a few of us 
hitchhiking to Lynchburg, when we got stranded in Petersburg, VA 
and decided to go into a bar to plan a strategy. There we met an 
Army sergeant from nearby Fort Lee, and he said he could get us on 
the base where we could sleep in an empty barrack. We got on the 
base and he showed us to the barrack, but it had a couple of 
problems. There were bunk beds there, but no blankets. We lay down 
to sleep and began to realize that there was no heat either. So we 
took mattresses from other beds and put them over us to keep warm. 
That worked okay until the heat started coming up and up and up 
like the thermostat was on ninety. We started shedding, first the 
mattresses, then our peacoats, then our blues and ended the night 
Sleeping in our skivvies. The next day we got a ride to Lynchburg. We 
had gotten a ride there with some people we met, and went out 
dancing at a country music bar. It had rained all day and when we 
left the car was in a parking lot full of red clay mud. We helped push 
the car out of the mud and in the process got coated with the red 
clay. I made it back to the motel, but Al Moss had gone home with 
his girlfriend and had to get back to the motel on his own. He 
decided to walk in the rain and maybe hitch a ride along the way. 
There weren't many cars out that night, so when a car came along 
he stood in the road to hail it, but the driver didn’t see him and he 
had to jump out of the way and fell into a drainage ditch full of mud. 
By the time he got to the motel he looked like he had been swimming 
in red clay. He got everything dried out and brushed the mud out the 
best he could. The next afternoon we set out hitching a ride to 
Norfolk . We were supposed to be back to the ship by eight o’clock 
the next morning and thought we had plenty of time. Wrong. We got 
a couple of short rides and ended up about eleven at night standing 
in front of the Appomattox Courthouse, yes, the one where Robert E. 
Lee surrendered the Confederate Army in 1865. There was little 
traffic on the road, but we had no other alternative, since there was 
no public transportation from there to Norfolk. Finally at two in the 


morning a car came by, and it stopped. It was like a miracle. Maybe 
we could back to the ship in time. The driver was a sailor who had 
spent the weekend carousing and was half drunk and sleepy and 
asked one of us to drive. I volunteered and we made it back in time. 
The driver fell asleep in the back seat and never knew how fast we 
went along that deserted highway to make it back on time. One other 
time we caught a ride with a shipmate from CT who picked us up in 
the Bronx to take us back to Norfolk. Unfortunately by the time we 
got to Delaware, we were running low on gas and it was too late for 
any gas stations to be open. We were running on fumes when we 
spotted a gas pump in a farmer's yard and coasted up to it. Luckily 
the pump was still on and we filled up the car with gas and left a five 
dollar bill on the pump handle to cover the gas. Remember gas was 
about twenty cents a gallon then. 


During the six weeks in the Caribbean I had put in the first of many 
chits requesting a transfer to another ship. There were a number of 
destroyers going around the world at the time, and I wanted more 
travel. I was turned down for that transfer, so I put in another 
request for an aircraft carrier. Request denied. Mr. Kube seemed to 
enjoy having me aboard and if I wanted off, then he wanted me on 
even more. Finally in March I put in a request for a transfer to any 
ship or station in the world except the Shenandoah. 


At the end of March I and two other men including our Gunnery 
Chief, were sent to a school in Virginia Beach to learn how to work 
with the 20mm aircraft gunnery system on our ship, but I didn’t know 
why. When I got back to the ship I found out that Mr. Kube had had 
me transferred to the ship’s company fire control division, probably to 
get me out of his hair, but not letting me transfer. At the same time I 
received a letter assigning me to the USS William C. Lawe, DD 763 in 
Newport, RI. I was to be swapped with another FT from the Lawe 
who was from Virginia and had asked for a transfer because his 
mother was sick and he needed to be closer to home. The Lawe was 
headed to the Med in a few days for a five month cruise, so the swap 
was approved. Goodbye Shenandoah and Mr. Kube. Hello, Newport 


and the Med. After a week’s leave, I reported aboard, and a week 
later we set sail for the Med. 


On the way over to the Med, I was required to stand watches at the 
helm of the ship for which we were required to wear undress blue 
uniforms. There were always two helmsmen on each watch who 
changed places at the wheel every half hour. While I was at the helm 
we were almost involved in a collision with another destroyer in the 
convoy. Something happened and the officer-of-thedeck gave the 
order “Rudder amidships” and we started drifting port toward the 
other ship. I received no other order until the Captain came flying out 
of his sea cabin behind the wheel house and asked what was going 
on. I told him what my order was and he fumed. “There is no order, 
‘rudder amidships’ !” and then he gave me a compass bearing to 
steer. He turned around and reamed the OD up and down, but he did 
not put him on report. One humorous thing about standing wheel 
watches on the Lawe was LT Wood. He was a short man out of OCS 
and he had trouble stepping over the hatch combing, the part of the 
bulkhead that sticks up so the hatch could be made watertight. LT 
Wood never cleared the combing with his feet, and it was really hard 
for us to not laugh out loud every time he tripped his way in or out of 
the wheelhouse. When the ship reached Gibraltar my promotion to 
FT 2 came through and I was spared helmsman duty from then on. 
Second Class Petty Officers in the deck divisions stood duty in after- 
steering, which was a lot easier. We could wear dungarees and read, 
write, or talk during the watch, except for once during each watch, 
when we were required to change steering motors and steer for ten 
minutes or so. 


This Med trip was as enjoyable as the first one. We visited Gibraltar, 
Cannes, Cartegena, Toulon, Taranto, Athens, Salonika, Rhodes, 
Naples, Palermo, Taranto, and Monaco. All wonderful places to visit, 
and the weather cooperated fully. We had sunshine and warm 
temperatures almost the whole time. While we were in Cannes, a few 
of us took a five day tour of Paris, taking the train to our destination 
and back. We did the tourist things there, The Moulin Rouge, Folies 


Bergere, the Eiffel Tower, Sacre Coeur, Montmarte, the Left Bank, 
Notre Dame, and Pigalle. 


There were only two sailors on board who had Sixth Fleet driver's 
licenses, so I was lucky a nd drew driver duty and did not have to 
stand Junior Officer of the Deck (JOD) watches in port. Our Captain 
was the Commander of Destroyer Squadron 14 at the time, and was 
entitled to a Jeep for transportation. I was his main driver, so anytime 
he had to go anywhere and anytime I was not on liberty, I was his 
driver. In addition, I made trips to airports for the mail. Once when I 
went from San Remo in Italy to the Nice airport in France with an 
officer to pick up the mail and a new officer replacement, we crossed 
the border with no problem and went to the airport. On the way back 
it was a different story. We were allowed to leave France, but the 
Italian border guards didn’t want let us back into Italy. We spent a 
couple of hours in no man’s land at the border before our Captain got 
in touch with the US Consulate, who got in touch with whoever and 
we were allowed in. I thought the incident was hilarious, but nobody 
else did. I crossed the border one other time when the ship moved 
from San Remo to Monaco and it was decided that it was easier to 
drive the Jeep there rather than arrange to hoist it aboard ship and 
then take it ashore once again. I made the drive by myself and 
arrived there a couple of hours before the ship, so I spent the time 
familiarizing myself with the town. I cruised around and located the 
casino, saw a huge flea market, and drove around the Prince Rainier’s 
palace on the heights above the west side of the sheltered harbor. A 
photographer took a picture of the Lawe entering the beautiful 
Monaco harbor and it is shown above.. 


Two interesting things happened when the ship anchored at the port 
of Taranto, Italy. The second event was to radically change my life 
eight months later. The first was related to my status as the captain's 
driver. On the days that he was to travel, I was sent ashore to tend to 
the Jeep and to take him where he wanted to go. Taranto was near 
Bari, which was off limits to us on liberty because of communist 
unrest in the city, or at least that was what we were told. I was in the 


Jeep one day near the dock and a LT CDR approached me and said 
that I was to take him to the train station in Bari. He was going to 
take a train to visit family somewhere in Italy. I told him that this was 
the commander of Desron 14's Jeep and I did not have permission to 
drive him there. Additionally, I told him that Bari was off limits to 
Navy personnel. He said that he was giving me a direct order to drive 
him to the train station, so I said, “Hop in! It is your responsibility’. 
We headed for Bari which was nearby and as we were passing along 
the waterfront through the fish market, I spied a fish flying through 
the air from one of the fishmongers. It hit the LT CDR in the face. As 
soon as I saw that, I hit the gas and the horn and got through that 
section of town as quickly as I could while the officer wiped the fish 
scales and smell from his face and clothes. Now, how was I going to 
get back, and what was going to happen if the Captain found out 
that I had gone to Bari. I hadn’t had the presence of mind to ask the 
LT CDR his name. Luckily we had the canvas top on the jeep. I 
headed back and was very wary as I approached the fish market, but 
I drove through without incident. 


The second incident came when I was on my last night Taranto. We 
were leaving for San Remo the next day. I was on liberty and a few 
of us had been out drinking in the local bars. We headed back to the 
dock early to catch the liberty boat back to the ship. It wasn’t at the 
dock, so we decided to stop in a small restaurant for something to 
eat. I decided on a sandwich and asked for a glass milk. It turned out 
to be unpasteurized goat’s milk. No problem. Wrong. The next day I 
woke up with diarrhea that lasted the whole day. We were leaving 
that day and the other driver had to retrieve the jeep for me. I spent 
the day lying on my bunk or running up the ladder to the head. That 
day happened to be the day with the worst weather and highest seas 
of any I had seen in the Med. By the time we got to San Remo, I was 
feeling ready to work, but still not in top shape. 


We spent a great deal of our time at sea running plane guard for 
aircraft carriers, which was designed to protect carriers from 
submarines, and to locate pilots who had to ditch their planes for 


some reason. We never found a missing pilot, but we did see a 
number of planes hit the drink while running plane guard. There were 
helicopters to search for the pilots in that situation. 


Saturdays and Sundays and sometimes Wednesday afternoon (Called 
Ropeyarn Sunday) at sea were not work days. Ropeyarn Sunday was 
for cleaning up personal spaces, sewing and repairing clothes and the 
like. We had to stand our sea watches but otherwise had leisure time. 
When we were ashore in Cartegena, we bought a case, 12 liter 
bottles, of local gin and smuggled it aboard. We kept it in the main 
battery director that no officer ever went to, and doled it out slowly 
during free time. The ship always carried bottles of orange drink 
concentrate that we would reconstitute and mix with the gin, which 
we were doing one Sunday afternoon during our free time. We had 
been sent to the eastern Med because of some disturbance in Israel 
and were just cruising with our destroyer squadron. The gunner 
officer at the time, Mr. Hurd, decided that it was a good time for 
shore bombardment practice. Not a good idea since we had been 
hitting the gin for about an hour, but orders were orders. Normally 
we were very good at shore bombardment drills, but this time was a 
disaster. We were firing at a spot on a deserted Turkish island. 
Unfortunately, this time we not only missed the target, we missed the 
island entirely. Mr. Hurd came down to the plotting room where our 
computer was to find out what was wrong. When he came in, he 
looked at us and probably smelled the gin. He decided to secure 
shore bombardment for the day and try on Monday. The next day 
was a charm and we did very well. Luckily Mr. Hurd was leaving after 
the cruise and probably didn’t want to get into the paperwork 
required to write us up 


At the end of our tour we visited Salonika, where I ran into a friend 
of mine from high school, Eric Johnson. He had been in love with my 
sister during their teen years, but she never gave him a tumble. We 
met on the landing and went out together for the night. The next day 
he invited me to his ship, the USS Franklin D. Roosevelt to see his 
shop. He was a Navy photographer and spent most of his working 


days taking and developing pictures. He took a picture of me on the 
flight deck of the FDR. 


Picture taken by Eric Johnson on the FDR in Salonika, Greece, August 
1954 


The USS Lawe entering the port at Monaco, I had driven to Monaco 
and was watching from the Rainier Palace heights. 


Another one of the ports we stopped at was Palermo, Sicily . One of 
my father’s cousins, Guido, lived there with his wife and family. He 
was an auto and Massey-Ferguson tractor dealer, so he was doing 
well by Sicilian standards, though he only earned about 160 dollars a 
month, which is what I was making at the time. Unfortunately he 
didn’t speak English and I didn’t speak Italian so I had to hire an 
interpreter to translate when we went to see him. John Long, a sonar 
man friend came with me. First I went to Guido’s house and worked 
out a time on Sunday that we would visit and have dinner. Guido met 
us at the pier with kisses to each cheek, and took us to his house in 
his car. His sons were in the country for the summer, but the family 
invited an absolutely stunningly beautiful young woman neighbor 
named Rosalie, to eat with us. Guido’s wife Rosa put out the largest 


and longest meal I have ever eaten. John and I drank beer while the 
family drank wine. The liquor store was next door, so all he had to do 
was yell out the window for the drinks and haul them up in a basket 
on a rope. Guido would say ROSA, do such and such, and Rosa would 
do it with a smile. Women’s lib was not even a whisper in Sicily at the 
time. We had eight courses of food and after the appetizer, we 
thought each one was the last, so we soon decided to eat only a little 
of each. After the ham came the chicken, then pasta and so on until 
the three desserts. We sat at the table for about eight hours talking 
and laughing. After the meal Guido took us on a tour of some of the 
sights around Palermo. Then late in the evening he took us back to 
the pier and gave us our farewell kisses. What an amazing day. Guido 
was a happy-go-lucky guy who lived to be 95 years of age. 

At the beginning of October we headed back to Newport where we 
performed “Leave Monday, Be Back Friday” (LMBBF) duty for about 
five weeks before docking in New Bedford for the Christmas holidays. 
At sea we practiced gunnery, anti-submarine warfare and plane guard 
for aircraft carriers. This captain must have had some pull because 
instead of anchoring out in Newport, we often tied up in New 
Bedford, and once in Fall River. In any case, I caught a lot of Shore 
Patrol duty while we were in port, working out of police stations with 
a Chief Petty Officer, and hauling in drunks before they got in real 
trouble. At Christmas time, we were allowed one week’s leave that 
included either Christmas or New Years. 


When I went home on Christmas leave for a week, a buddy and I 
started to hitchhike from Providence because we didn’t have much 
money. That went well until we got to New London when two Shore 
Patrolmen picked us up because we were not supposed to hitchhike. 
They took us to the train station in New London and made sure we 
got on the train. It was either that or be forced to spend the night in 
the brig at the New London naval base. Because we only had a little 
money, we walked by the conductor collecting the tickets after each 
stop. When we got to Stamford he was going to collect all the tickets, 
SO we pooled our money and paid for the ride from Stamford to New 
York. As I remember we had just about enough to take the subway 


home from Grand Central. When I got home I found out that my 
grandmother was in a hospital in Port Chester with a blocked 
intestine that they couldn't do anything about. As far as I knew she 
had never seen a doctor even when her children were born. She died 
the next day at the age of 85. Memories of the funeral were: My 
father’s feud with his brother was still in force and he said that if 
Salvatore showed up at the funeral he would throw him out; my Aunt 
Vita was the loudest mourner at the viewing. She cried and screamed 
like a good Italian daughter even though she lived two blocks away 
from my grandmother, but hadn't gone to see her in two years; my 
uncle Phil only came to the cemetery, and he and my father were 
burdened with the cost of the funeral. Even though I didn’t really 
know her very well, I felt sad for my Nana and for my father. 


In March, while the Lawe was tied up in New Bedford, I left the ship 
to go to the Newport Naval station once again, but this time to be 
mustered out. While I had my sea bag on my shoulder, the relatively 
new gunnery officer, Mr. Tusinski, came up to me and asked me to 
reenlist. He thought that I was a good sailor and he guaranteed me 
that I would be assigned to OCS as soon as the next class started if I 
reenlisted. I thanked him for his interest and support, but said that I 
was going to try civilian life. It was a generous offer and I don’t know 
why I didn’t take that opportunity. With no other possibilities in sight, 
I was on my own. My family would take me in and let me figure out 
where to go from there. 


The navy was a wonderful experience for me. It allowed me to grow 
four years older during a stupid period of life, and to learn a lot about 
mechanics, electricity, and people of different backgrounds and 
cultures. I stayed out of trouble enough to earn a good conduct 
medal, but I wasn’t sure what I wanted to do when I left the service. 
In the three months before I was discharged, there were about 200 
men on the Lawe that were leaving the navy. Whenever the subject 
of staying in the navy came up, my name was the first one to 
brought up as Most Likely to Reenlist.It would have been easy to do. 


I don’t know why, but I felt that part of my life was over and I 
needed to move on, just not sure of where to go. 


During my enlistment I had also learned a great deal about the 
physical and social world that I was living in, and that I could learn 
what I wanted to learn if I persevered in the quest. One question 
that wasn’t answered and I have never found the answered for is: 
Why do I, or anyone for that matter, ever want to learn any particular 
thing? I guess we just do. I also learned that rote learning was only 
useful for test taking, and that if learning and understanding was 
going to be useful, it required some action on my part. I gained an 
education and a little schooling, and an understanding of the 
difference between them. 


Civilian Again 


Just before I was mustered out, Gloria delivered her first child, 
Christopher. I went to see him driving my father’s 1954 Dodge, and 
took Gloria and the baby out to do some shopping. When she went 
into a store, she would leave Christopher with me, who knew 
NOTHING about children, much less babies. Christopher would cry 
and the only thing that would quiet him was for me to turn the radio 
to a hillbilly music station. 


On Easter morning right after my discharge, my mother had gone to 
church when we got a phone call from Louise that her mother, my 
mother’s sister Blanche had died. She had a heart condition and in 
those days there were no stents, transplants, pacemakers, etc. to 
help keep people alive and functioning. She was 61 years old. A odd 
coincidence: Blanche had been born on Christmas Day and had died 
on Easter Day. 


When I got home I spent awhile just doing what I wanted until the 
three months of mustering out pay ran out in June. My father offered 
to help finance a college education by having me stay at home and 
he said that he would supplement my GI bill money if needed. I could 
attend either NYU uptown or Hunter College, both of which were 


within walking distance or a short subway or bus ride. Hunter had 
become coed with the influx of veterans on the GI Bill and the tuition 
was free. The closest I came was a third option, Westchester 
Community College in Valhalla. I actually went up there to get a 
catalogue, but did not enroll. It would have required daily commutes 
to Valhalla in my father’s car because I would not be able to afford 
one. My not wanting to go to college mode was still in full force, so I 
declined the offer. 


I had my mustering out pay and dated some of the women that I had 
met while on leave, but that got old after a while and I was running 
low on money, so I applied for a job at what my parents and I 
thought was the dream job at the time, as a cable splicer’s helper 
with the New York Telephone Company. Coming through the 
depression, the only jobs that were really secure for an uneducated 
man were with a utility, so it was a no brainer for my parents. I 
applied, took all their tests, passed them with flying colors and was to 
be hired. One dream job coming up! Not so fast. The only thing left 
was a physical exam. The day of the exam I was not feeling well. I 
had a fever similar to what had been happening to me periodically 
since the Med cruise. A couple of days after the exam I received a 
call from the recruiter, I guess you would call him Human Services 
now, who told me that I had failed the exam because I had an 
enlarged liver and spleen. Good bye dream job, but this turned out to 
be a positive life changer in the long run. 


Pop called Uncle Phil about it and he asked me to go to his hospital 
for some blood tests, which I did. He was concerned that it could be 
leukemia, but the blood tests were negative. He did have a doctor 
look at me to see if he could find anything, but his exam was 
negative. They advised me to go to a Veteran's hospital to have them 
examine me for no other reason than to establish a service connected 
condition, which I did. While I was waiting to be admitted to the 
hospital, my cousin Louise and her husband George invited me to 
stay with them and help them with a house they were going to build 
that summer. They lived in Lewisboro, NY, just across the state line 


from New Canaan, CT where George worked at the New Canaan 
Country Day School as a Shop and Art teacher. Louise also worked for 
a lawyer in New Canaan as a Secretary. The school had given them 
the use of the land and would pay for the building of the house if 
they wanted to rent it, or would finance a mortgage if they wanted to 
buy. They had decided to rent, I suppose because they had little 
money and George could work on the house to get credit towards the 
rent. George drove a little fourspeed, four-cylinder Hillman that could 
hardly make it up Frogtown Road hill on the way to the job site. 
Louise never had to drive in the city, but she had gotten a learner’s 
permit and was trying to learn to drive the stick-shift Hillman, with 
little success. I had brought my father’s car, the 1954 Dodge with an 
automatic transmission, to Lewisboro and let her drive it. After about 
three minutes she yelled, “This is the car for me!” Shortly after that 
they had a 1955 Ford with an automatic transmission in their 
driveway. She got her license right after that. 


George and Louise moved into the house that Fall. They had been 
trying to have a baby for two years with no luck, but after moving in 
she immediately became pregnant with their first child, Blair. 


I worked on the house for two weeks, mostly nailing boards on the 
siding and roof until it was closed in, and I started working on the 
wiring. I had a diagram and had done a bunch of similar work in the 
navy, but I worked under a licensed electrician who was too busy to 
work there full time. I received the call from the VA hospital after two 
weeks and left to be admitted to the Bronx Veteran's hospital on 
Kingsbridge Road. They took my history and checked everything they 
could about my body over a whole week and came up with the 
conclusion that the illness that had caused the problems was 
brucellosis, otherwise known as undulant fever. Brucellosis is found in 
cattle, and is one of the reasons that milk is pasteurized. In the 
states the milk from infected cattle cannot be used, but there was no 
such regulation in Italy. That decision that I made to have goat’s milk 
instead of beer that night in Taranto had come back to haunt me. 
Sometimes seemingly inconsequential decisions can have huge long- 


term effects on one’s life. There were many later events that resulted 
from this decision, but there is no sense second guessing them 
because the chance to decide has passed. A few days after I got out 
of the hospital, my friend Jack Aycock got married. He was an Air 
Force pilot by then and was slated to go to Alaska on his first 
assignment. I was not allowed to be in his wedding because I was 
not Catholic, so I just went to the service and the reception. 


After the wedding, I went back to Lewisboro to continue to work on 
the house, but Louise and George encouraged me to move to CT and 
look for a job in nearby Stamford. In order to do that, I needed a car 
for transportation. I went down to Kelly Ford in Stamford and bought 
a 1953 Ford four door sedan, using the money from savings bonds 
that I had bought by payroll deduction in the navy as a down 
payment. It only had 12,000 miles on it and served me well for the 
next six years. I rented a room 1138 Summer Street for ten dollars a 
week and then started looking for a job. 


Stamford 


The first job that I applied for was as an oil burner repairman’s 
apprentice for Hoffman Fuel. They gave me a test to assess my 
mechanical ability that I scored high on, and hired me on the spot for 
a wage of 45 dollars/week. My initial job consisted of fabricating and 
setting up GE oil furnaces and running oil lines in new houses. 
Construction was booming in the area as it was becoming a bedroom 
community for people who worked in New York. Soon, I was riding 
with experienced oil burner repairmen and learning how to evaluate 
and service the units. In October I was on my own as the area 
experienced a major flood. 


It was a Friday night and I had been out on a date and was heading 
to my date’s sister’s house on Garlic Hill on the west side of Stamford. 
I crossed the river that was only a slight trickle when I moved to 
Stamford in the summer. Now it was a raging river cresting at the 
bottom of the bridge. My car stalled shortly after I crossed the bridge 
and I had to pull over and go into a diner to call for help. When we 


got there I looked back and saw that there was at least two feet of 
water coming over the roadbed of the bridge. That was a really close 
call! My date had a friend who owned a body shop, so she got him to 
tow my car to safe ground. I slept at her sister’s house that night. 


When I got to work the next day the office was in turmoil because 
many customers needed their oil burners repaired when the water 
receded beginning that day. The flooding had shorted out the oil 
burner motors and those motors needed to be replaced and the 
burners checked and restarted. Since I had no car, Hoffman Fuel 
loaned me the VicePresident’s car, which was the same model as 
mine, to do the work in. Most manufacturers used similar motors but 
had a variety of mounting systems and most needed to be jury 
rigged in place. The company must have ordered hundreds of generic 
motors and we often went from house to house on a street replacing 
the motors after the water receded. Too often trucks came by while 
we were doing this and sprayed the cellars with DDT to reduce the 
chance of spreading disease. We worked 90 hours the week after the 
flood and seventy the week after that before everything was back to 
normal. One night toward the end of the crisis, I got off early and 
went to Port Chester with some friends. The car trunk was loaded 
down with old motors. While driving home through Greenwich I was 
stopped by a policeman who thought that I had been out looting. 
When I showed him the trunk full of used motors, he let me drive on. 


A couple of months after the flood, I had a disagreement with an 
older repairman who had just had cataract surgery and couldn’t see 
to drive. He was assigned to me to give me some advanced training. 
We hadn't gotten along too well, and at one job we vehemently 
disagreed about what which direction the motor should be turning. 
When I did what he said to do, it was incorrect and had to be redone. 
I went ahead and changed the direction and we went back to the 
company office. He reported to the boss that I had a bad attitude, 
and since he was the senior man, it was me who had to go. It was 
not a problem because early on this job I found out that I was 
allergic to oil and gasoline and would have had to leave anyway. 


I was still eligible for GI Bill unemployment benefits of 26 dollars a 
week for 26 weeks, so I signed up for unemployment benefits and 
started looking for another job. The employment counselor at the 
unemployment office gave me a battery of tests so that he could 
determine the kind of work I was qualified for. I had high scores on 
mechanical, motor dexterity, and intellectual tests. He concluded that 
if I didn't go to college I was probably not going to be happy in any 
job that I could get. I was still in the not going to college mode and 
waited for a job to come along. Shortly after going on unemployment 
I got a part-time job for Walter Hoffman, (no relation to Hoffman 
Fuel) at the Mobil station at Bull’s Head next to the White Tower. 
Perfect. I worked Thursday and Friday nights after eating in the 
White Tower, from 6 to closing at 9 and then all day Sunday. I don’t 
remember how much I was paid, but I was permitted to buy my gas 
at cost. The only problem was that when I told the employment 
office, they lowered my unemployment by half of what I earned. 
One Sunday morning in October of 1956, George and Louise drove 
up to the station in their 55 Ford with my first cousin once removed, 
Blair. I was the first one in the family to see the newborn. She was 
followed two years later by Katie, and six years after that by Bryan. 


When I moved to Stamford I didn’t know anyone but the people who 
worked for Hoffman Fuel. Being a cheeseburger fan, I started eating 
dinner at the White Tower at Bull’s Head, the junction of High Ridge 
and Long Ridge Road and Summer Street, about four blocks from my 
room. There were a bunch of guys hanging around the White Tower, 
the gas station next door and a small Italian restaurant in the same 
strip mall that I became friendly with and began to hang around with. 
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Bull’s Head , the intersection of Long Ridge Road and High Ridge Road in Stamford, where I 
used to hang out. The White Tower, home of my double 


cheeseburger, was where the Pilates place is now. The Mobil station that I worked in is now 
the parking lot on the right. The house that I lived in at 1138 Summer Street, about a half 
mile away, was torn down to make way for a through street. 


Most nights I would eat supper in the White Tower at Bull's Head. It 
was there that I invented the double cheeseburger, or I Iike to think 
that I did. I asked Rita, the evening waitress/cook if she would make 
two cheeseburgers with onions and then put them on one bun and 
charge me for two cheeseburgers. She said she would have to ask 
her supervisor, Mr. Calderone if it was ok, He said it was alright with 
him and from then on my dinner in the White Tower was always a 
double cheeseburger. Sometimes I would eat in the Italian restaurant 
or down the block at Rosie’s burger stand. Rosie wouldn’t make 
double cheeseburgers, but she did make homemade beanless chili to 
put on top of a regular cheese burger. I can still taste them, and 
haven’t had one like them since I left Stamford to attend UCONN. 


Once I met a few people hanging around Bull's Head , I starting 
meeting a lot of men and women very quickly. I went out with a few 
of the women, but nothing seemed to stick. At the end of the 
summer I met a waitress named Terry who worked at the diner 
where the Hoffman Fuel crew stopped every morning. We started 
dating a couple of times a week. She was from an Italian family that 
was definitely matriarchal and had the Italian thing going. She was 
the one I was with the night of the flood. Her mother was always 
cooking for the family while her father was a little guy who said very 
little to anyone. Her sister, who had two kids, lived on Garlic Mountain 
on the west side of Stamford. She moved to the mother’s house 
every Friday with the kids and went back home on Sunday night. 
When I asked Terry what would happen if her brother-in-law 
complained about the arrangement, she said that her sister would 
just stay at her mother’s house for good. I thought that was strange, 
but everybody is different, right? 


One night Terry and I were invited to one brother’s house for dinner. 
He was a cop in Stamford and lived in a house with his wife and two 


kids. His wife was red-haired and definitely not Italian. During dinner 
he said to his wife, “You know that if I wasn’t married to you, I could 
be home taking care of my mother.” When I mentioned to Terry that I 
thought that remark was strange, she said that she thought it was 
correct. Terry also had a brother who had been a prize fighter. He 
was married with no children and also spent a lot of time at the 
family home with his wife. After the flood I decided this situation was 
too weird for me and eased away from the situation. I wasn’t ready 
to get involved with a family whose way of life was so different than 
mine. 


A few weeks after taking the part-time job, the employment office 
sent me to the Connecticut Light and Power (CL&P) to apply for a job 
as a lineman’s helper. I went in and was interviewed by the personnel 
manager. He said that he thought that I was eligible for the job, but 
wanted to give me a test of mechanical aptitude. It turned out to be 
the one that I had taken for the Hoffman Fuel position. His assistant 
put me in a small room and gave me the test to complete, saying 
that I should try to do the best that I could. It was an hour test I 
finished in 45 minutes. When I handed it in, she told me to call the 
next day for the results. When I called the personnel manager told 
me that I had gotten every question correct. I thought that I had the 
job and said so. He said that he wouldn't hire me because I wouldn't 
be happy in the job and would leave after they spent time and money 
training me. I was disappointed but not defeated. 

My next move was to apply at the Southern New England Telephone 
Company (SNETCO) for a job as a cable splicer’s helper. When they 
gave me the same mechanical test as CL&P, I knew that I was in. The 
test salesman must have hit all three companies that year. This time I 
took an hour to finish and made sure that there were a few wrong 
answers. In May 1956, after an interview with the foreman of the 
crews I would be working with I was hired. I was to be paid 40 
dollars a week, plus overtime, and was entitled to 75 dollars a month 
under the GI Bill apprentice program. 


I was one of three new hires and we were sent to New Haven for two 
weeks of training. We were given our belts and spikes and were 
taught the basics of the job: safety was number one. We learned 
about telephone systems, working in switching stations, preparing 
lead joints, soldering, climbing poles with spikes, setting up tents and 
ladders, and general technical operations. SNETCO was big on safety 
and required us to wear safety glasses at all times on the job. The 
foreman who I would be working under had the company record for 
no lost man days from accidents, 36 years, and he made sure that 
the safety procedures were followed. One problem I had was that I 
was so skinny my belt wouldn't stay up, so they had to order a 
special padded belt. 


After training, I was assigned to a splicer who worked mostly on 
underground cables. It was boring to me because only one person fit 
in most manholes, and all I had to do was set up and hand tools and 
supplies down to the splicer. Most every afternoon I would become 
drowsy and almost nod off. The splicer must have talked to the 
foreman because after a couple of weeks, I was reassigned to a new 
splicer, Pete Peterson. Pete worked overhead almost exclusively, 
which was fine with me. We had a mechanical bucket ladder “Trouble 
Truck” similar to today’s bucket trucks, but on a steel ring for moving 
the bucket 360 degrees, with the ladder being moved up and down 
mechanically as well. Pete was an excellent splicer willing to share 
everything that he knew. His last helper had become a splicer in 
record time. Not only did he have me doing the helper work, but he 
soon had me splicing alongside him. 


In 1956 the Connecticut Thruway was being constructed and was 
going through downtown Stamford parallel with the railroad. Many 
houses and businesses were being taken by eminent domain to make 
way for the road and ramps. The owners were paid fair market price 
for the homes and they were permitted to buy them back at a very 
low price if they moved them to another location within a year. That 
was a good deal for them and many took advantage of the offer, 
bought land and had cellar foundations constructed to receive the 


house. Moving the house was easy for the movers but it required that 
telephone lines had to be dropped to the ground to accommodate the 
height of the house being moved. The linemen dropped the lines to 
the street, but some of them had to be disconnected and new cable 
run. The new cables had to be spliced together after the lines were 
mounted on the poles and that was our job. This in addition to the 
need for more and bigger cables going to the new housing 
developments kept us very busy. We worked ten hour days six days a 
week for a short time that Summer and Fall to accomplish all the 
work that was required. 


The work put a little crimp in my social life, but I still had s ome time 
to hang out at Bull’s Head, cruise Atlantic Avenue and Main Street for 
action, and occasionally go to Jack Berger’s Northtown Lodge in 
Bedford, NY just north of Greenwich, CT. They had dancing and live 
country music and it was a popular hangout for teenagers from CT 
who were over 18. The drinking age in NY was 18, while the drinking 
age in CT was 21, so with a short drive they could do what teenagers 
want to do, drink and carouse, and meet people. It was there that I 
made a common gaff that people outside of Connecticut made. I was 
trying to get to know one young woman and she said that was a 
college student but was taking a semester off. I asked her where she 
went to school and she said UCONN. When I heard that I heard it as 
Yukon and asked her if it wasn’t really cold there. She gave me a 
“What planet are you from” look and left the table never to be seen 
again. We also went to Port Chester for a change of pace. I dated a 
number of women during that time, but again nothing serious, 
though some of them seemed to want that. 


One of the people I met at that summer at Bull’s Head was a guy 
named Pete Wilson. He was going to the University of Connecticut 
(UCONN, I now knew) on the GI Bill. When I asked him how he 
afforded it, he said it wasn’t hard. Tuition was only 75 dollars a 
semester as was a room and you got 110 dollars a month on the GI 
Bill that covered meals and other expenses. If you worked in the 
summer you could make up the difference. He said that I should try 


it, but not going to college was still my mantra. Unfortunately for 
Pete his girlfriend became pregnant with his help and he couldn’t 
afford to stay in school, and I never found out if he ever finished. 
Meeting Pete turned out to be a stroke of good luck because he 
introduced me to another student from UCONN named Berry 
Campbell. She was a junior who was 23, who had to drop out for a 
semester to earn money. She planned on going back at the start of 
the February Semester. I went out with her casually a few times and 
she also encouraged me to apply to UCONN. What was going on? 
Everyone is telling me that college should be in my future, but my 
head told me that I didn’t want that. 


During this time I went to George and Louise’s to have dinner every 
couple of weeks. The next time I went I mentioned that a couple of 
people have been encouraging me to go to college, saying that it was 
affordable on the GI Bill. With my high school record I was sure that I 
would not be admitted or would flunk out, but was told that as a 
veteran, my high school record didn’t matter. When Louise heard that 
she said that she would send to UCONN for an application and find 
out what was needed to enroll, which she did. The next time I went 
for dinner she had the application typed out and had made 
arrangements for me to take the entrance test. It was administered 
at Stamford High School, which was then located on Strawberry Hill 
road not far from my house. I said okay, thinking that I probably 
wouldn’t pass the entrance exam and I could put to rest the notion of 
me going to college. 


I took the test and finished it an half the time allotted, and figured 
that my college career was over before it started. Apparently my test- 
taking ability was still working for me, and I passed. Now I really had 
to make a decision. My foreman, Mr. Ecklund, suggested that In order 
to protect my job, I should ask Mr. Schluntz, the district manager, for 
a leave of absence. I went to New Haven and explained to Mr. 
Schluntz my concern about flunking out of school and losing a job 
that I really enjoyed. He told me that I was not eligible for a leave of 
absence because I hadn’t worked for SNETCO long enough, only 


eight months. He assured me that I would not flunk out, but if by 
some twist of fate I wanted to go back to SNETCO, he would make 
sure that I was hired at the first opening I was qualified for. He also 
said there would be a job for me if I did graduate. I decided to go to 
school, to major in engineering, try as hard as I could and see what 
would happen. 


The first thing I did after telling Louise and George was to go to see 
my parents and tell them of my plans. When I told them, my mother 
burst out in tears saying that it was not smart to leave such a good 
steady job for other unknown possibilities. The specter of the Great 
Depression was still lurking in her mind. It was less than fifteen years 
since the war ended the depression. My dad was all for me going 
because he had been trying to get me to enroll somewhere for two 
years. It makes me wonder sometimes about the fortuitousness of 
life. What might have happened if the counselor at the employment 
office hadn’t told me that I had to go to college to be happy in my 
career? What if I hadn’t met Pete and Berry? What if Louise hadn't 
been so helpful? Whatever, I am glad that it all happened. 


College and meeting the love of my life. 


In February 1957 I put everything I owned in the trunk of my car and 
headed for Storrs and UCONN for Freshman Orientation. Dorm and 
room assignments were the first order of business. I ended up on the 
fourth floor of Fairfield Hall, one of 11 attached buildings in a V 
formation called the Jungle by the students. The dorms were named 
for the eight counties in Connecticut, and the building at the apex of 
the V was named McConaughy Hall. The dorms were where most of 
the freshman men were assigned because they were not permitted to 
be in fraternities until their third semester, hence the “Jungle”. Having 
such a large building complex housing mostly eighteen year old 
males led to much raucous behavior on occasion. Those of us who 
stayed in the Jungle without joining fraternities considered ourselves 
to belong to Gamma Delta Iota, GD Independents. My roommate was 
a second semester freshman, so he wasn’t there for orientation. I 


remember the first night in the room alone relating back to my first 
night in the Navy and thinking again, “What have I done?” I was 
leaving a good job for the unknown. How would I fare? Not too badly 
it turned out. 


Mom and me, Christmas, 1956, at Louise and George’s. I was working for the phone 
company in Stamford at the time and preparing to leave to attend UCONN. 
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Picture of me at the dorm in Fairfield Hall circa 1960. 


The “Jungle” of nine connected freshman dorms at UCONN where I lived for my four college 
years. My dorm, Fairfield Hall, is the second building from the left on the bottom row. 
A picture of Henry, our mascot and good luck charm in 


college. My roommate, Bob Boswell, said that his grandfather had stolen it in SE Asia. 


Betsy and I at the Wedding Chapel Altar at the “Little 

Church Around the Corner” in Manhattan, April 28, 1961. 

Pictures of Betsy and me on the balcony deck of our apartment on Church Street in 
Willimantic,a few months before Julie was born. 


During orientation I met five other veterans who were starting at the 
same time. We started to hang out together. Three of us, including 
my roommate for three and a half years Bob Boswell, made it the full 
four years. Freshmen were given beanies to wear for the first month 
[forget that], and sat in orientation sessions about the school, what 
to do if you had problems, tours of the library and public facilities and 
such. We also took placement tests in Math and English. The first 
semester, besides our regular courses, we had to take a four week 
career counseling test. The first thing we did was take another test 
called the Couter Preference Test, which had no pass or fail. There 
were many forced choices that were supposed to tell you what career 
paths you might be interested in and suited for. When I received my 
results back, I found that my main interest, about 95" percentile, 
was in agriculture. At the time I didn’t even know that you could go 
to a regular college for agriculture. I was a city kid. What did I know 
about agriculture? My secondary interest was in social work. My 


lowest interests were no surprise, art and music, which were at the 
2° percentile. That I have become an artist and a musician is as 
Surprising to me as it would be to Mr. Couter. 


I did not qualify for Calculus, but did qualify for an advanced English 
class. What was that all about? My record in English classes was 
atrocious. If I passed the class that they enrolled me in with an A or 
B, I would not have to take a second English Composition class. 
Guess what happened. Right, I got my traditional C, which resulted in 
my taking a class with a traditional curmudgeon professor, John Saul. 
He was tough on usage and grammar, and had written his own class 
manual similar to Elements of Style by Strunk and White. We were 
expected to memorize and apply the principles of grammar according 
to Saul, but my early ODD relating to grammar was a barrier. He 
assigned a theme for each class and proceeded to read and make fun 
of some of the themes each week, presumably to instruct us on how 
to write. One memorable saying when Elvis Presley came up in a 
theme was, “Is that the one with the crevasse in the middle of his 
head?”. I don’t remember one class that he didn’t read my theme and 
tear it apart. Bos and Mo Lemoine were in that class and it got to be 
a joke about whose themes would be the most read. I won hands 
down. 


Another indicator of how you can decide what you want to learn, and 
you can learn it as well as you want. Since I was signed up in 
engineering, I was set for my first semester even though engineering 
wasn't on my preferred list. Eventually this would change. Having 
been away from school for six years, I struggled getting into the 
program. I had never studied in high school so I had to learn about 
what the instructor thought was important and focus on that. I found 
out that I did not like to do the work in math because it was too 
sedentary, and chemistry was not to my liking either. I did have a 
mechanical drawing class that I liked, but my other classes were in 
English Composition and English Literature. Predictably I got Cs in 
these latter classes. After three semesters and a C average I decided 
that engineering was not for me, and moved into liberal arts as a 


history major with a political science minor. Just because I had not 
taken a history course as yet did not stop me from this decision. I 
was referring back to high school where Mr. Feibush and Mr. Cobert 
made history seem more interesting than anything else. 


It turned out to be a wise choice. I loved my history classes and soon 
learned how to shine in them. The major thing I found that the 
instructors wanted was for students to answer the questions that 
were asked. I remember in my Western Civilization class I was 
getting A’s on quizzes while completing less than one blue book, 
quality over quantity. Two women in the class who had completed 
two blue books each had received C minuses for the quiz and they 
asked me why mine was so different than theirs. I looked at their 
work and to me it was obvious. They wrote down a lot of words but 
didn’t answer the questions in a straightforward manner. I continued 
in History and since I had already taken all my electives while 
enrolled in engineering, I was able to concentrate on single period of 
history each semester. For example I would take 19" century 
American, European, Asian and Diplomatic History in the same 
semester, where all events around the world would happen at the 
same time and I could put them all together in a package. The same 
happened with the 20" century and I added Economic History as 
well. What a combination. I started getting A’s for my last five 
semesters and ended up with an A minus GPA for those semesters. 


We used to study in our rooms a lot in the afternoon, but would take 
breaks at the coffee shop in the student union. One day just before 
finals my first semester, Bob Hurta, who I met through Berry 
Campbell, stopped at my room and asked if I would like to go for 
coffee. I agreed and we headed out. Bob had a crush on Berry and lo 
and behold who was in the coffee shop but Berry, a place you would 
seldom find her. It was very unusual to see her there, and she was 
with two friends, Betty Fowler, whom I knew, and another woman 
who was in Orchesis, the college modern dance group with Berry by 
the name of Betsy Chubbuck. We sat down and were introduced and 
I noticed that Betsy had a mark on her neck and I asked her what it 


was. She said nothing and covered it with her collar. We all chatted 
for a while and that seemed to be the end of it. Betsy had caught my 
eye, and I had never seen her before on campus, probably because 
she seldom went to the coffee shop. That trip to the coffee shop was 
a one-time opportunity to meet her, because she seldom went to the 
coffee shop. As luck would have it, the next night a prelude to finals 
dance was held in the union ballroom and Bos and I decided to go. 
Much to my surprise, Betsy was there and I asked her to dance. Her 
appearance gave me a sign and the Sicilian Thunderbolt struck. I had 
met and dated a many women by then, but none had set off sparks 
in my head like she did. As we danced I asked her if she would marry 
me. She looked at me funny and said no. Not to be discouraged I 
learned from Berry where she lived, and it was in Darien, a town next 
to New Canaan, where I would be staying for the summer. 


I stayed at George and Louise’s that summer, joined the Teamster’s 
Union, and got a job as a teamster for Cecio Brothers Construction in 
Greenwich, CT for 2.25 an hour, more than twice as much as I made 
at SNETCO, and enough to save some money for the next school 
year. I called Betsy one time and the phone was answered by a deep- 
voiced man, her father, who said she wasn’t home, but that I could 
call back later. It turned out that she was in the hospital having her 
four wisdom teeth removed. I called a few days later and asked her 
out. I don’t know why, but she said yes. We went to the Norwalk 
Drive-In. She was unable to chew food very well, but she tried a 
mushy steamed hamburger, which she was able to eat slowly. We 
went back to her house and parked in the driveway and talked until 
early in the morning. Right then I knew my proposal was a good 
move. I didn’t see her for the rest of the summer being busy with 
work and hanging around with my friends in Stamford, if I had any 
time. 


The first day at Cecio Brothers I was assigned a 1932 Mack truck with 
a chain drive and open sides to drive to a new construction job in 
northern Stamford. In that truck that was built the year I was born, I 
felt like I was in an old George Raft movie. I think the truck was an 


initiation for a new driver and after a week of driving it, I was given a 
1947 International to work with the rest of the summer. I worked 
with one of the Cecio brothers building some streets for a new 
development. It was really interesting work. Mr. Cecio worked on the 
shovel. We had two stone drillers and a bulldozer operator, who also 
did the chain saw work, working with us. Since I lived so close I was 
permitted to leave the truck at the site and drive to and from there 
and home. If I left the site during the day it was only to get gravel or 
take a load of stone to a storage area in Greenwich. I was also 
allowed to take a couple of loads of trees to George and Louise’s for 
firewood. Mr. Cecio was also a certified explosive blaster and I 
worked with him setting charges, covering them with steel mats and 
blasting the underlying rock that was jacking up the construction bill 
for the developer. 

Right after I started work I got a call from my father saying that Mom 
had found a lump in her breast and it was malignant. She had 
already had a mastectomy at Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital and was 
recovering in the hospital. Incidentally Gloria was working in their 
research lab there. I went down to see her and what struck me the 
most was that her hair had turned gray. When I had seen her at 
Easter, her hair was dark brown, and now it was a dark gray. My 
mother was to recover from that episode, but the cancer was to 
return and claim her life almost seven years later. 


The summer passed quickly and I was off to start my second 
semester. Unfortunately, the semester started on my 25" birthday, 
and to celebrate all the vets including me went to the Cove for dinner. 
I did not make it to any of my morning classes, but that didn’t matter 
because they were usually just short orientation sessions. 


My second semester I moved from the third floor to the second with 
Bob Boswell as my roommate. Bos and I were assigned together in 
room 216 of Fairfield Hall. My first semester roommate, Danny 
Ludutko had dropped out. He was a nice kid, but apparently not 
interested in college. The only problem that I had with him was that 
he never seemed to wash his socks, and when he took his shoes off, 


it got rank. Boswell (Bos) was in the room just above mine and he 
had a senior electrical engineer for a roommate. The engineer was a 
really smart guy, but he brought his electric razor to me one time and 
asked me to fix it, which I did. Moving to the second floor our second 
semester got us in touch with a few other vets, Mo Lemoine and Carl 
Ulbrich, and the next semester, Bob Foeller. Mo and Bob were history 
majors and Carl an engineer, whom we nicknamed “Marvin Mole” 
because he was always studying. Bos and I were well suited as 
roommates and we both switched independently to History at the 
same time in our third semester. We also were bridge partners that 
were hard to beat. We seemed to have the same chemistry that I had 
with Shorty Darienzo in the navy and we won most of our games. 


The second semester I met up with Betsy again. I had a class at 10 
o'clock it Storrs Hall and another at 11. She had an eleven o'clock 
class at Storrs Hall and I would wait for her and watch her walk up 
the hill from another class.. When she saw me she would put on a 
grin that could only mean that she was really glad to see me. After 
class we would go over to the union for coffee and to talk. It wasn’t 
long before I realized that she liked me as much as I liked her. 
Everyone including me could read the look on her face when she 
spotted me before class or in the union. She started going out to the 
Cove with us some evenings, but she and all the women would have 
to be back by ten thirty on weekdays. It was her senior year now and 
She did not have to work as hard in her major to maintain grades. I 
still struggled a little but was passing all my classes. It wasn’t until 
my fourth semester after I had switched my major to History that I 
figured out what was needed to learn and also pass courses with 
decent grades. 


Near the beginning of the semester, Lynn Penick, who sat next to me 
in biology, asked me to go to a Miss Willimantic ceremony with her. I 
didn’t know her very well but had been talking with her before and 
after class. She was a very pretty woman but she was shy, and told 
me that she didn’t know anyone to ask, so I agreed. We went to the 
ceremony, in which she placed second. For the talent contest, she 


twirled fire batons. I was definitely out of my element but realized 
that the local bigwigs weren’t much different than me, just older. 
That was the only time that we went anywhere off campus together, 
but the story had a sad ending. After graduation, while I was working 
as a Claims representative in the Social Security office she came in 
one day to make a survivor's claim. She was in my alphabetical 
group, so she was sent to my desk. Lynn told me that she was 
pregnant and that the person who was the father, a man named 
Barry O'Connell, who had been an end on the football team, had 
drowned that summer. They had planned to marry, but unfortunately, 
they were not married yet, and I had to tell her that she was not 
entitled to survivor benefits. I think today with DNA testing the 
answer would be different. I don’t know what happened to her after 
she left the office. 


Betsy and I spent the year getting closer and started going out as a 
couple and not just with the group. I considered that we were a 
couple though we made no verbal commitment to that effect. One 
night the gang was at the Cove after Betsy had left to meet curfew, 
the other guys were kidding me about being a steady couple and in 
love, and I said that I was but that she did not love me. They asked 
me if I had made any moves in that direction. “Only when I asked 
her to marry me and I kid her about being engaged” was my reply. 
They felt that I should make the first move and write her a letter to 
tell her how I felt about her. I did write a partially tongue in cheek 
letter, with the editing help of my friend Al Boggis, on the back of one 
of the placemats at the Cove. This is the letter. Remember we were 
closing the Cove at 1 AM when it was finished. When Betsy received 
it, she thought it just a big line and that I was putting her on, but she 
has kept it all these years. When I saw her at Storrs Hall the day she 
received it, her face took on that blushing glow that it always did, but 
more so. 12:05 I8 October 


1957 
The Cove Restaurant 
My Dearest Betsy, 


Here I am sitting and slopping up my beer and dreaming of you. 
After going out with you tonight and finding that you don’t really love 
me, but take our engagement as a joke, I just had to come out here 
and drown my sorrows. If you knew how much I love you, you would 
not have said all those cutting remarks. After hearing them I was 
absolutely heartbroken. You treat me as though I am just another 
man begging for your affection, but I dare to think that if you knew 
how much I adore you it would not be that way. You say that you 
think I am fooling when I say I love you, but I am not. You also say 
that you are afraid when I look at you, but I am only trying to say 
with my eyes what I feel in my heart. I guess that my eyes do not 
show what I feel, but that is one thing I cannot control, although I 
wish I could. This is the greatest tragedy of my life, not being able to 
say in words how I really feel, but I suppose that I will have to suffer 
through if I am able. If you do not love me, please tell me now so 
that I will know, and my heart will not miss a beat whenever I see 
you. You'll never know my darling how it is with me, If there is 
someone else as I know there must be, please tell me but do try to 
be gentle since my poor and lonely heart would break in two if I 
would hear from someone else. Until you do I will go on dreaming of 
the things that could possibly happen if we were together in love 
during the endless years to come. I am afraid that it is good night for 
now my darling but as I weep in my beer at last call I am dreaming 
of you and praying and hoping that we may together one day travel 
on the beautiful road of undying love. Remember my love that I want 
you and need you and without you I will not be able to continue in 
this life as a man, but a broken shell. 


Goodnight my dearest, 
“ Teddy Bear Brown” 


(Somewhere along the road I had picked up the nickname Charlie 
Brown.) 

Betsy started riding home with me that semester. Once, while we 
were in the union I asked Betsy what she was doing for New Year's 
Eve and she said that she had a date, and I said that I had one too, 


and I really did. It was a date that I had made in the summer with 
one of the women that I had gone out with in Stamford whose 
boyfriend was in the Navy and couldn’t make it home. Betsy had not 
been telling the truth and ended up staying home on New Year's, or 
at least that is what she told me. 

After the holidays we started dating steadily, coffee during the day 
and the Cove on Friday and Saturday nights. I guess she had 
recovered from “The Letter” and started to take me seriously. That 
was Betsy’s senior year and during the Easter break she was offered 
a job as a Kindergarten teacher is New Canaan, but she had to go to 
school for six weeks during the summer to get her emergency 
certificate to teach. At the end of the year we went to her sorority’s 
end of the year’s picnic at Sweetheart Lake in Stafford Springs, a 
common party spot at the time. Unfortunately, they had part of a keg 
of beer left over, so I took it back to the dorm (Remember this was a 
dry campus in a dry town) and shared with everybody until it was 
gone. I woke up the next morning listening to Buddy Holly singing 
Peggy Sue. Bos had put it on his record player and it repeated over 
and over for the whole night. That tune still brings fond memories 
when I hear it. I had a date with Betsy the next morning at the 
Nutmeg, a coffee shop restaurant just off South Campus where 
Shippee hall now stands. When she got there, I was sprawled out 
under the lone tree in front of the shop sporting a huge headache 
and no appetite. I did manage to drink some coffee to revive, but 
swore off large amounts of beer for a long time after that until the 
memory faded. 


I stayed on campus until graduation, but was unable to go to the 
ceremony, because each grad was given only two tickets. I didn’t 
miss it because I am not much of a graduation person anyway. 
Betsy’s father said that after 15 minutes of the address he thought 
that he had learned enough. The speaker was General Metaxis and 
he was talking about the future in space. 


That summer I could not find a job so I resorted to painting houses 
for anyone who wanted it done. I connected with John Judson who 


lived in Stamford and whom I had met at the Pi Phi house. He was 
one of five men who were made honorary Pi Phi’s at the end of the 
year as was I. We got a couple of painting jobs in New Canaan, and 
then I painted Dan Chubbuck’s house in Darien and his house in 
Middletown. I was able to stay in the small apartment there and work 
during the week. He would come up with Betsy on weekends and 
help. Then it was back to school for both of us, Betsy to Kindergarten 
in New Canaan, and me to start my fourth semester at UCONN. Bos 
and I were able to be assigned to a coveted room in Fairfield Hall, 
Room 222. There was one room in every dorm that was larger than 
any other, and that was 222. We were to stay there until our 
graduation two and a half years later. I was also appointed as the 
Resident Assistant for the floor. When the freshmen came in for 
orientation, Bob Foeller was also there. He always dressed in a shirt 
and tie and I didn’t. The freshmen thought that he was the RA and 
that I was the janitor. They soon learned that the complex might be 
called the Jungle but the second floor was civilization by comparison. 
We used to have students walking from building to building through 
the hallways. They would be laughing and carrying on but when they 
got to the door to our floor, you could hear them say, “This is the 
floor” and they would be quiet until they got to the stairway at the 
other end. The RA job paid for my room, which helped with my 
finances. Incidentally, Bob was the subject of one of our pranks. At 
the end of the semester he was going to take an important final 
exam and stayed up late to study and was worried about not waking 
up in the morning. He asked us to make sure that he got up and we 
told him not to worry. He went out to get some coffee so we rounded 
up four alarm clocks, set them for five minutes apart and placed 
them in different locations in his room. He had no trouble waking up 
or staying awake the next day, and I am sure that he passed his final. 


I was 26 years old now and starting taking my first course in History, 
Western Civilization with Harry Marx. He had been teaching for a 
while and knew how to present the information and make it come 
together in a meaningful way. It was not memorize and spit back, but 
learn how events tied together, and then think about why they came 


together, and what did it mean in relation to future events. Despite 
having sixty students in the class, he only asked essay or short 
answer questions on exams. No guessing allowed, thinking must be 
applied. He always asked us to compare and contrast, or place this or 
that event in historical context.. This was right up my alley and I 
earned my first college A. I was all student from then on, usually 
taking most if not all of my classes in the AM and reading and writing 
in the PM, which gave time for a leisurely supper and a few beers at 
the Cove or Bidwell’s Tavern. 


The Cove Restaurant was situated right next to Coventry Lake, where 
the UCONN basketball shaving scandal was hatched while the players 
were ice fishing in 1991. That scandal was organized by the 
previously mentioned Jack Molinas. The Cove Restaurant was a 
special place at that time, frequented by college students, mostly 
seniors and Vets because of the drinking age in Connecticut. They 
had a large area for dining, with a stage for a band. The food was 
good and they had a dance floor which was used a lot, especially on 
weekend nights. The large bar was off to one side. The juke box was 
the main source of music, and they had a band on special occasions. 
The waitresses were our friends and often would give us a pitcher of 
beer on the house and for larger tips. Before we went there for 
dinner we always knocked on Carl Ulbrich’s single room door, which 
he always locked to keep us out, and asked if Marvin could come out 
to play. We put one waitress in hot water one night when she 
inadvertently served some underage students who proceeded to 
leave and run their car into a brick wall on the way back to campus. 
The state police investigated and came on campus to find out 
witnesses to the underage drinking. They caught up with me in my 
room and I told them that I thought that Rachel had served the 
culprits but wasn’t sure. Other students had put them on to me and 
my roommate, whom they called the Mangler, a tonguein-nickname 
they had given him like calling a fat man slim. Boswell was about five 
foot five and weighed about 130 pounds. The state policeman who 
interviewed me waited in the room until Boswell got home from class. 
When he walked into the room, he asked Bos if he was the 


“Mangler”. When he told him that he was, the policeman doubled 
over in laughter. Rachel was convicted of serving minors and had to 
pay a small fine, but after that there wasn’t one time that Rachel did 
not remind us that we had squealed on her, and that large tips were 
appreciated to make up for the fine. One other night we were 
celebrating something or other, it didn’t take much, when another Vet 
named Green, was shut off at the bar. He pleaded his case to the 
bartender, but to no avail. Finally he climbed up on the bar, knelt 
down and prayed out loud for God to tell the bartender to give him 
another beer. God must not have been listening because shortly after 
that, Green was ejected. Bidwell’s Tavern in Coventry was another 
kind of place altogether. It was a small quiet local pub where you 
could play cribbage on the sticky tables with the sticky cards and the 
sticky cribbage boards, and buy a supper consisting of the specialty 
and only food served in the house, steamed hamburgers. They were 
a welcome change from any other food that we got elsewhere. It was 
also next to the package store in Coventry, Flaherty’s, so we could 
pick up a six-pack to go on the way home. A number of years after 
graduation Bidwell’s moved up the road and became a full service 
restaurant, losing the appeal it had for us. 


Betsy would come up for some weekends and I would go home to 
Louise and George's for holidays. Betsy was the only woman that I 
had dated that Louise had met, and she gave me her approval. After 
hearing about some of the other women, she thanked me for not 
bringing them home for her to meet. Betsy was living at home that 
year, but we kept up our relationship on a steady basis though we 
had no oral commitment since she had already turned down my 
marriage proposal. I think we were hooked on each other. I wasn’t 
ready to be rejected once again, so I said nothing. 


My last four semesters were steeped in the many areas of history, 
including American, European, Asian, Economic, Diplomatic and 
constitutional law, with a slight detour into criminology. My brain 
wrapped around all these areas of study and my grades showed it, 
with a GPA of 3.8 over that period. It was during this time that I 


figured out that grades were not really important. If you wanted to 
learn, you would, and the grades took care of themselves. 


Ethical Culture School Camp 


The summer after my fifth semester was up in the air because jobs 
were scarce. Again Louise came to the rescue. She called up Bernie 
Werthman, who was the director of the Ethical Culture School Camp 
on Otsego Lake in Cooperstown, NY and asked him if he had any 
maintenance jobs, (I was not interested in working with the campers 
directly) and he hired me over the phone sight unseen. He told me 
how much I would be paid, what my days off would be, and that I 
would have to report to camp a week before the campers arrived to 
help get the facilities cleaned and ready and the boat/swimming dock 
in place, and stay a week after they left to do the reverse. I got paid 
more that the counselors and had more time off, plus room and 
board. Where else could you get a job with those perks? No travel, 
no restaurants, no room to rent. Hmm, maybe Louise wanted to get 
rid of me for the summer. At any rate, it worked out well. 
Unfortunately, Betsy had to go to school to finish her emergency 
certification, so she was unable to go with me. We did meet at 
Tanglewood at the end of the summer and she and I went back to 
the camp together for a day before she had to go home. The 
following year she became a counselor and we were together the 
whole summer. 


Nick Vovsko was the year round caretaker of the camp. He was 
originally from Czechoslovakia as a child and still had a slight accent. 
He lived in nearby Springfield. His wife Anna, who was originally from 
Bohemia, was one of the camp cooks. One of his sons, Nicky Jr. 
worked with me in maintenance, and another, Jerry, was in the 
Marines. Nick was skeptical about me being in maintenance. He was 
sure that I was just another college boy who was unable to do any 
work and just wanted have a good time, despite the fact that I was 
26 years old and had been in the service and had worked since I was 
fourteen. The first job he assigned me was to clear all the leaves and 


debris around a row of seven cabins used by the girl campers. It took 
me all morning but I got the job done. Before we ate, Anna went out 
to check on my work and came back amazed. She said that it cleaned 
up better than it ever had been, so that put me in a good light with 
her and Nick. There were no more college boy grumblings at least. I 
was a coffee hound at the time as was Nick. We used to make it in a 
pan by heating up water, putting the grounds in, stirring it and then 
pouring in cold water to settle the grounds. Coffee fit for a king, 
though only he and I would drink it. We then built the swimming and 
boat dock next and set up lemon lines from the dock to the float and 
the waterfront was ready to go. 


I had every night and every Saturday off, but didn’t leave the camp 
often trying to save some money on meals and gas, but a few of the 
counselors and I often went down the road at night to Weiner’s Motel 
and Bar. An additional perk at the camp was that we ate at the same 
table as the Director and his wife Marg, and were sometimes given 
different food and good leftovers and/or desserts. Fenwick Fuller, at 
whose house my sister and Ron had their wedding reception, was the 
Sailing instructor and also had every night off. He loved his beer and 
depth charges, so he was a frequent companion. He also took me out 
a number of evenings and taught me how to sail. I learned well 
enough so that I earned the title Skipper, the same as some of the 
senior campers. Sometimes after the campers went to bed we would 
be able to cook hotdogs for ourselves. The cooks used to save all the 
chicken livers aside because the campers wouldn’t eat them, and we 
would have a chicken liver, bacon and onion feast at eleven o’clock. 
One other feature of the camp was the bats. They lived in the attic of 
the three story main house/dining hall, director’s quarters. It was an 
old timber frame and stucco Tudor Style building and the bats would 
come out at every evening at dusk through a hole in the stucco like 
paratroopers from a cargo plane. There were at least a hundred of 
them. They were so numerous around the building at night that there 
were no mosquitoes to be seen, but you could not play ping pong on 
the porch because of the flying antics of the bats. 


The summer went extremely well and Betsy and I were invited to 
work there the next summer, I in maintenance and she with the 
youngest girl campers. 


That year Betsy moved in with a classmate from her emergency 
certification program, Judy Miller, and they lived in an apartment on 
Stephen Mather Road in New Canaan. The kitchen area was 
downstairs and the bedrooms and the bathroom upstairs. They had a 
nice setup but the bathroom was under edge of the roof and you had 
to sit if you were taller than 5’4”. That year for me was more of the 
same, enjoying my classes, hanging out with the vets, playing cards, 
eating at the Cove, and harassing Marvin Mole. 


One significant event was related to my smoking. I would take all my 
classes in the morning and sit in my platform rocker in the afternoon 
to read my history assignments and smoke. At the end of every 
afternoon the ashtray would be full and a pot of coffee would have 
been consumed and I didn’t really remember pouring or lighting up. I 
thought to myself, “This is stupid!” and expensive, too. Cigarettes 
were 2.17 a carton, so a tenth of my VA allowance each month was 
going for them. I decided that at the end of the semester in May I 
would quit. On the evening of March 2, 1960, Bos came home from 
the library and announced independently that he was quitting right 
then. We hadn't talked about quitting before. I said that it would be 
easier for me to quit if we did it at the same time, so I gave away the 
two packs of cigarettes that I had left and quit also. Then came the 
withdrawal symptoms for a couple of weeks - dizzy spells, dreaming 
of smoking, and patting my pocket while reading and then reminding 
myself that I don’t smoke any more, and lastly sucking on hard 
candy. In two weeks I weighed 175 pounds, a gain of 25 pounds. 
Since I had started school at my navy weight of 150 pounds, the gain 
wasn’t too bad and worth it to kick the habit. It took at least five 
years to stop dreaming about falling off the wagon and waking up in 
a sweat but relieved because I really didn’t want to have to quit 
again. I was really proud of myself because I had known a lot of 
people who tried to quit and weren't able to. What helped me most 


was the notion that was anchored in my head that I DON’T SMOKE 
ANYMORE. I was really doing well except that Betsy was still smoking 
and the longer I was off cigarettes the harder it was to breathe 
smoke while I was around her. 


One enterprise that we engaged in that year was brewing beer. We 
had a five gallon crock that we used to brew the beer. We then 
bottled it in large Imperial Quart bottles sold by the Narragansett 
Beer Company. We kept the crock, and then the bottled beer in a 
case that was made by Carl to carry his books back and forth each 
year. He had a single room and we had the large room, so he loaned 
it to us to use as a coffee table during the year. It had a 1” x 2” wood 
frame and the sides were made of Masonite. It held about 12 bottles 
of beer at a time, and sufficed for storage. After we had made a few 
batches, we got a little cocky and to give the beer more fizz we 
would put a teaspoon of sugar in the bottle before we filled and 
capped it. One day Bos and I were resting before going to the Cove 
for dinner when we heard a WHUMP. We each said simultaneously 
“What was that”? Then we heard another WHUMP and we knew, the 
bottles had built up excess pressure and were starting to explode. We 
quickly carried the box down to the laundry room and emptied the 
bottles into the sink, each one firing a blast of beer like a rocket 
when we popped the cap. That was about the end of our brewery 
business. Shortly after that, Mrs. Potter the housemother came up to 
visit with us. She mentioned that someone had told her that we were 
brewing beer, which was not permitted, us being on a dry campus in 
a dry town. She thought it would be a bad precedent for the RA to be 
engaged in such an activity. We assured her that we were doing no 
such thing and invited her to look around. She said that she trusted 
us and expected that we would continue to be model students. 


After the second summer at Ethical Culture School Camp, I returned 
to UCONN for my last semester. My GI Bill had run out at the end of 
my last semester because I had used part of it in the SNETCO 
apprentice program. My father said that he would give me forty 
dollars a week so that I could return to school. It would have been 


difficult without that help and I think that he was so proud of me 
because I was going to graduate from college. My classes and grades 
went well and I ended up with a 3.8 GPA in my major and minor 
courses, and was recommended for Student of Distinction in History, 
which I declined. I was inducted into the History Honor Society PHI 
ALPHA THETA so I ended up in a Greek organization after all. 


New Career Opportunities 


Looking ahead I had to decide what to do. With a history degree, you 
were qualified to do anything or nothing depending on how you look 
at it. I decided that I would look into government service and took 
the Federal Service Entrance Exam during the semester. Another test 
hurdle which I passed with a high enough grade to qualify for a GS-5 
or GS-7 position after I graduated, if one was available. I finished 
school at the end of January and moved in with Louise and George 
once again. 


During my last semester a Border Patrol recruiter came on campus. I 
talked with him about the job. I already knew a little because one of 
the proof boys from the Women’s Wear Daily job told me all he knew. 
He had applied and was waiting to be sent to Texas for training. The 
recruiter administered a test to me, which of course I passed with 
flying colors. After all, it was a written multiple guess test. He said 
that they would be in touch with me after graduation. I received a 
call from them saying that if I was still interested to call their office in 
New York City for an appointment for a job interview, which I did. 
The interview in New York went well and they offered me the job. If I 
accepted I would be leaving for Texas for basic training in a couple of 
months. They told me about what it would be like on the southern 
border with Mexico and where we might be living. They also told me 
that most of the men that didn’t make it left because their spouses 
would not put up with the living conditions given to a rookie border 
patrolman. They said that before I accepted the job that I should talk 
it over with Betsy, although they fingerprinted me and took a mug 
shot. When I spoke to Betsy about the southern border, she seemed 


ok, even if we might be the only English speaking people in a town 
where water might have to be brought in in tank cars. When I told 
her that I might be out on a job for a week or more with no way to 
communicate with her, she drew the line. That, she said, she would 
have a hard time with. Rather than start our marriage in a situation 
like that, I called and declined the job. That was another decision 
that radically changed the direction of my life and career, but I 
thought it was for the best. Everything turned out well, even though I 
was disappointed at the time. I didn’t get what I thought I wanted, 
but over my lifetime I also didn’t get a lot of things that I didn’t want, 
so that comes out even in my book. 


A fortuitous event at this time resulted in a lifelong commitment to 
knitting. As noted I had knitted in elementary school, and even done 
some knitting on other people’s projects while working at the Ethical 
Culture School Camp. Betsy used to come to George and Louise's in 
the evening on occasion, and she would bring her knitting with her. 
She was knitting a colonial design afghan that consisted of 
alternating square patterns, one was the silhouette of an eagle and 
the other was a plain square with a seed stitch border. She loved 
working on the eagle patterns, but disliked the plain knitting. I had 
always been a fan of doing things rather than watching so I 
volunteered to knit the plain squares. After she showed me the 
pattern, I started knitting. Betsy suggested a knitting style change to 
help with efficiency, and I got into the groove. I finished all the 
Squares in a few days and then started looking for other things to 
knit. First I knitted a bulky sweater out of acrylic yarn, and didn’t like 
the result, so I switched to wool and have stayed with natural fiber 
ever since. My next project was a sweater for my brother-in-law Ron, 
which I finished the afternoon of our wedding. When we moved to 
Willimantic we had little money so we did not go out often, so I 
started knitting. Looking for an interesting project Betsy and I ended 
up in a yarn store somewhere in forgotten memory where we 
purchased an Aran Sweater pattern book and some Ryga yarn that 
was spun in the grease so that it contained some of the natural 
lanolin from the fleece. What a fortuitous event to start my knitting 


career. I started to knit the back and it seemed so complicated that I 
had Betsy read each line to me. I thought that we were going to 
have a long haul with the pattern. After about eight or ten lines I 
realized how the pattern was developing and said that she no longer 
had to read the lines to me. 


While I was working on that sweater we saw an advertisement that 
there was a national knitting contest for knitted wool sweaters 
sponsored by the Brunswick Wool Company. Local Grange Exhibits 
were the first line of competition. If you won at the local Grange, 
your sweater would be eligible for the national contest. I thought that 
my sweater was the best sweater in the world, so I entered it into 
the Mansfield Grange exhibit. After the judging I went in to see if the 
judges had seen how wonderful it was and found it was the second 
most wonderful in the show. The judges had made a note that the 
Sweater was well done, but was dirty and should have been washed 
before entering it. They didn’t realize that the wool had been spun in 
the grease. I didn’t win the contest, but the sweater encouraged me 
to persist in knitting Aran Pattern Sweaters and other garments. 
Because I had been knitting by myself with no contact with other 
knitters, I did not realize that many other knitters would read the 
patterns line by line throughout the entire pattern. After moving to 
Belmont later on, I would enter my sweaters in the Allegany County 
Fair, winning Best in Show a few times before they asked me to judge 
the show so I wouldn't enter my work. I will elaborate on my knitting 
career later. 


I found a temporary job at the beginning of March driving a delivery 
truck for Weed and Duryea, a Building Materials Supply company in 
New Canaan. When that happened Betsy asked me “When are we 
going to get married”? I said that I had asked her once and she had 
said no, but apparently now after almost four years she was ready. 
Even her mother, who thought I wasn’t good enough for her was 
asking the same question. My mother had a different slant on the 
matter. Earlier in the relationship she asked Betsy, “What are you 


hanging around with him for? You are much too good for him.” 
Thanks Mom. 


We went to the Little Church around the Corner to make 
arrangements for the wedding. We talked with Father Grismeyer, who 
tried to counsel us about the give and take of married life, and set 
the date for Friday April 28, 1961 at 6 PM. We would have a wedding 
dinner afterwards in Scarsdale arranged by Dan Chubbuck, whose 
youngest daughter Pam had been married one month previously. I 
took off early one day and Betsy and I went to Bedford, NY to geta 
NY license. It was the closest NY town. When we got there at 4:45, 
we found that the office closed at 4:30. Betsy started crying, saying 
that we would never be able to get married, but we had one more 
day to get the license, which we did. We had found a small 
apartment at 78 Grove Street in New Canaan to live in for a while 
until I got a permanent job. 


After the wedding we took a trip to upstate CT and stayed at a motel. 
I remember waking up the next morning and asking, “What have I 
done?” but it was too late. Our honeymoon lasted two days and on 
Monday it was back to work. 

The principal of the elementary school at New Canaan Country Day 
School was a friend of Louise and George, and he came over one day 
to see if I was interested in teaching a third grade class at the school 
Starting in September. I don’t know what he was thinking. Private 
schools did not have to have state certified teachers, which I certainly 
was not, but could hire anyone with a four year degree. I guess he 
figured that qualified me for teacher-hood. I had never had even a 
psychology course much less any courses in education and would 
have been a terrified and terrible teacher. Kids were not on my radar 
at all, and I definitely was not interested in working with them, so I 
declined the job. As the old saying goes, “Never say never!” Lo and 
behold, two years later I started teaching a 4" grade class in 
Hampton, CT. More about what happened to change my thinking 
later. 


After we were married I continued to work for Weed and Duryea 
during the summer. It was then that I learned of the addiction that 
some people have to nicotine. Since I was no longer smoking and 
Betsy was, I encouraged her to quit, which she did for one day. At 
the end of that day I came home from work and found her lying on 
the bed crying. She said that she wasn’t crying because of the 
cigarette that she wasn’t smoking; it was for all the other cigarettes 
that she was not going to be able to smoke. This was going to be a 
sticking point for us until she did quit. I went out and bought her a 
pack of cigarettes. 


In September I was called to the New Haven Social Security Office 
for an interview for a job as a claims representative. The interview 
went well and I was hired to begin in October. I was to receive six 
weeks of training in Hartford and then would be assigned to an office 
somewhere in CT. Rather than commute to Hartford from New 
Canaan, or rent a room in Hartford for six weeks, Dan Chubbuck 
offered me his basement apartment in the Middletown house. I 
stayed there during the week for six weeks until the training was 
over. The training was interesting. We covered the concept of Old 
Age and Survivor’s Insurance and how it worked, as well as the laws 
and regulations we would be working with. It seemed to be 
interesting work and the final test was no problem. Then it became 
time for our office assignments. There were twelve people in the 
class and everyone received an assignment close to where they lived 
except someone named Fitzgerald who lived in Stamford, who was 
assigned to Willimantic about 10 miles from UCONN. I was assigned 
to Stamford, but didn’t want to live there because it was so 
expensive, so Fitzgerald and I agreed that we would like to swap if 
we were permitted. We talked to the person who had made the 
assignments and he had no problem, so the swap was affected. It 
turned out to be a bad decision in the short run, but a positive life 
changer in the long run. I reported to work in Willimantic the day 
before Thanksgiving 1961. I had to work the day before and the day 
after the holiday in order to get paid for it. I arranged to stay with 
Bob Foeller in Norwich for those three nights. He was then teaching 


History at Norwich Free Academy 12 miles away, and had an extra 
bed for me to sleep on. 


The Willimantic office was as interesting place to work. The office 
manager, Charlie Francis, was an ignorant cracker from Florida who 
was 4F during WWII and was hired originally as a file clerk. From 
there the Peter Principle took over, and he managed to move up the 
ranks in government service because nobody else was there, and 
then he couldn't be demoted. He had little clue of what the claims 
representatives really did, but tried to inject himself into cases 
whenever he could. He would sometimes do the initial interview with 
claimants and promise them things that couldn't be delivered. Then 
he would blame us for the resulting disappointment. We had seven 
other people in the office, two claims reps, four secretaries and a 
Field Rep. On day a teacher from Willimantic State College, Doc 
Lacey, came in to the office. He happened to be African-American. 
When he left Charlie turned to me and said that Doc was married to 
a white woman. My response was “That's great. So am I.” That didn’t 
endear me to him. 


Al Whitaker was the office field representative who went out in the 
field to investigate and obtain information about claimants. There 
were two other Claims Reps in the office besides me. Ugo, who was a 
laid back civil servant, came in late every day just to give Charlie a 
hard time. We were supposed to be at work at 8:30 while the office 
opened for business at 9. Ugo didn’t see the need to go by the 
official hours and didn’t, but while he was there he did a good job. 
He knew his responsibilities well and helped me a great deal with the 
rules and regulations that we had to use for processing claims, which 
Charlie was unable to do. Stella, the other Claims Rep was a marble 
statue, a perfect example of a civil servant who did little and wanted 
to do less. She would sit up straight at her desk with a pencil in her 
hand as if she were writing and when a claimant entered the office, 
she would get up, take her purse out of the drawer, and walk to the 
ladies room so that Ugo or I would have to take the claim. Later she 
would say that since we took the claim we should do the processing 


since we understood the situation better. There was also a 
receptionist and three clerks, who did most of the actual paperwork. 
Willimantic was a low volume office and often there was not a lot of 
work to do. Claimants were scarce and sometimes we would run an 
office pool to bet on the time the first person would come in the 
office. Often that was after ten AM. When someone did come in, Ugo 
and I would run to the counter to try to get to interview them, while 
Stella would grab her purse and head for the ladies room. 


The Social Security Administration had a policy that if you put in a 
suggestion that saved money, you would get a bonus. After I had 
been there a year, I decided that the office only needed two claims 
reps instead of three because the routine work was done mostly by 
the clerks. My suggestion was to eliminate one out of every three 
claims reps in the offices across the country, thereby saving the 
administration five million dollars a year. I sent in the suggestion and 
started deciding what I would do with the bonus money. Maybe go to 
law school full-time instead of the grueling night time schedule. 
Maybe we could buy a house outside of town. My dreams were 
dashed when the suggestion was rejected, the reason being that 
there would be nobody to fill in during the two week vacation period 
for claims reps. I figured that’s the federal government for you. About 
a year after I left and was no longer eligible for the bonus, they put 
my suggestion into practice. 


After Thanksgiving Day, we found a nice second floor apartment on 
Church Street less than a mile from the office and the hospital. It had 
two bedrooms, a large sitting room, a living room, a large kitchen 
and a walk in room for food storage. I moved in shortly after 
Thanksgiving while Betsy moved to her mother’s house until after 
Christmas when she was leaving her job. During this period she 
sought a Kindergarten teaching job in Willimantic and found one. A 
woman named Linda Kelly was going on Maternity leave until the end 
of the year so Betsy filled in as a full-time substitute. In an odd 
coincidence, a woman named Kelly was hired to fill her position in 
New Canaan. Just after Betsy started her new job, I was sent to 


Baltimore for three weeks for more required training at the head SS 
office in Towson, MD. The training was more of the same, but I found 
one thing very amusing. We went to the local Payment Center where 
all the regional claims were approved. The people there got a lot of 
overtime pay and one guy told us he was from New England and with 
his overtime money he could afford a nice two week vacation in New 
England every year. I countered that I could work fewer hours and 
live in New England all year, and I thought that might be a better 
arrangement for me. 


When I got home from Baltimore, Betsy and I started talking about a 
family She had just turned 25 and I was 29 and not getting any 
younger, so we decided that if we started right away and even if it 
took two months, we could still have a deduction by the end of the 
year. What arrogance! We thought that all we had to do was plan it 
and it would turn out, even knowing that many of our friends had to 
wait months or more before becoming pregnant. As it happened it 
worked and our lives changed dramatically for the better. Julie was 
born on November 20, 1962 at 10:45 PM, but there is more to the 
sue 
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My mom with Julie right after she and Betsy came home from the hospital. Mom stayed for a 
week to try to help. 


Pop at the same time. November 1962. 


Julie, our first miracle, and her proud parents. 


Louise and George Bridgeman in 1962. They were instrumental in my moving to CT and 
eventually 


going to college. They also helped me get summer jobs on two occasions. 
Alison, our second miracle, at 


about a year and a half, cute as ever. 
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Hampton Elementary School as it is today. It was rebuilt in 1991. I taught fourth grade there 
for four years. When I taught there it was a frame building with eight classrooms and eight 
teachers, including the teaching principal, Bill Franklin. 


That Spring I had decided to attend UCONN Law School at night 
starting in September if I could gain admission. I took the LSAT, 
another test, and passed it at the 94" percentile and was accepted, 
although I remember it was the hardest test I have ever taken. I 
Started at the Farmington, CT Law school in September, attending 
from 7-9:30 PM two nights a week. Betsy was pregnant and not 
working outside the home, and she was kind enough to type up my 
briefs so that I could read them when called on. Remember that I 
was not allowed to take 


School photos from our teaching years. 


Jessica did not recognize me in this because I had cheeks. She 
had/has never seen me without a beard. 


typing in High School. 


One of my fourth grade students in front of a project she had worked on in a unit on 
Connecticut. We always had learning projects going during the school year. 


Two students from a different fourth grade class showing off a combined project from their 
unit. 


Law school took a lot of time and energy, not counting the time 
commuting to Farmington and spent reading and writing up briefs. 
We had purchased a 1962 Corvair, which was pretty good on gas and 
reliable for the commute, but it did take an hour each way for the 
trip. Betsy was not having a hard time with the pregnancy, so our 
lives were otherwise easygoing. Dr. Gerald Sandler was our 
obstetrician. Gerry sat at the end of our row in the UCONN stadium 
for football games, and said that if the baby came during the game, 
not to worry. Gerry was a feisty little guy, who had roomed with 
Yankee third baseman Bobby Brown while he was in medical school. 
He once was thrown out of a Yankee game for climbing out on the 
dugout roof and yelling at the manager for making a lousy decision. 
He and his wife were trying to become pregnant, but that didn’t 
happen until they had adopted a baby from Korea, so they ended up 
with two children seven months apart in age. 


The Larger Family Begins 


In the summer of 1962 we went to Maine to visit Elsa. A few days 
after we arrived we got back in the car with Elsa and drove to 
Danielson, CT to attend Betsy’s brother Jim’s wedding to Mary 
Atsales. Mary had stayed with us on weekends while she attended 
the Emergency Certification Program at Willimantic State College 
during the previous month. On the way to Danielson, insisted that 
the women didn’t smoke all the time. We agreed to once an hour, but 
soon the whining started. The smoke would all go out the driver’s 
window right past my nose and smoke was really starting to bother 
me. They got in a few more cigarettes, but when we got back I 
remember telling Betsy that I loved her and if I ever thought about 
divorce it would be because of the smoking. She was too addicted to 
stop so we went along as we had. She at least didn’t smoke in the 
car and stayed away from me at home when she had to have a 
cigarette. 


The morning of the day that Julie was born, November 20, 1962, 
Betsy started having a few gas pains in the afternoon, and I went 
home a little early to check to see if Julie was ready to be born. She 
had done a lot of reading on pregnancy and delivery and said that 
she was sure that she was ok. She even called her OB-GYN, Gerald 
Sandler, who lived in town, and he confirmed her diagnosis of gas 
pains from something she ate. I asked if I should stay home just in 
case, and she said there was no need for that, so off I went to 
Farmington. After class I drove home leisurely and even stopped for 
gas in Andover. When I got home at 10:25, Betsy was standing in the 
kitchen with her handbag for the hospital in her hand. She had called 
the doctor and he had said that we had to go to the hospital 
emergency room right now! I turned around and we got in the car 
and headed to the hospital. We arrived at Windham Memorial 
Hospital, parked out front and hustled in to the reception desk. They 
looked at us and said that we had to go to the emergency room, 
which was downstairs, but they wouldn’t let us go down the hall to 
take the elevator, so we had to get back into the car and drive 
around the back of the hospital. On the way out Betsy’s water broke 
and we hurried around to the emergency entrance. When we got 
inside the nurse saw what had happened and we put Betsy on a 
gurney and we got in the elevator to go to the delivery room. In the 
delivery room the nurse started yelling out the window for the doctor 
to go directly to delivery without passing GO. Julie was born at 10:45, 
close call! Her birth changed our lives forever. 


Before she was born I was saying that the baby would be a boy and 
his name was going to be Owen. I even mentioned that if it was a 
girl that I might have to think twice about bringing them home from 
the hospital. All that changed as soon as I got to hold Julia, our first 
born. It finally hit me that we had created another human being and 
would be responsible for her wellbeing for a long time. It struck me 
that now I was a father and had to act like the best one I could be. 
How do you do that when your only model is your own father. He was 
a good father to us, but that was a different time and place and the 
lessons were not clear. When we got Julie home, we did all the things 


that a lot of parents do like checking to see if she was breathing, or 
wondering if she was ok. She did have a lazy eye that we noticed 
immediately and we decided that we would do whatever it took to 
take care of that when the time came. I finished up the rest of the 
year at law school but realized that I didn’t want to be a lawyer. The 
teachers and students didn’t seem to have the same attitude towards 
people that I did. For the most part the teachers had no concept of 
how to teach, but to their defense the classes had sixty people in 
them. I withdrew at the end of the second semester and decided to 
make a change in my career goals. Also in the meantime Charlie 
Francis had managed to get me transferred to the Hartford office, 
ostensibly because I would be nearer to the law school, but really to 
get rid of me. I had seen an evaluation that he had written on my 
performance and from my point of view he had taken all his negative 
traits and lack of Knowledge and skill and dumped them on me. It 
was supposed to be a confidential report for the regional manager, 
but Joan Farrell, the receptionist, showed it to me. I wrote a 
response to the evaluation and sent it to the regional manager with a 
copy to Charlie. It stated that the evaluation was highly inaccurate 
and that I wanted to be able to formally respond to it. Two days later, 
two of the managers from the regional office came down to see me. 
They went over the evaluation with me and agreed that it was 
inaccurate and said that it would be permanently removed from my 
record. They also rescinded the transfer to Hartford when I told them 
that I was not going to continue in law school. I told them that I 
couldn’t continue working for someone like Charlie and an 
organization that would have him as a manager. 


Today, that office would have been called a toxic environment, at 
least for me, and I was glad to be shut of it. Nevertheless they 
offered to transfer me to any office that I wanted in the New England 
Region. I told them that it was probably too late since I had just 
applied for entry into an Emergency Certification program at 
Willimantic State College for liberal arts graduates who wanted to go 
into teaching and were not certified. If I was accepted, it would lead 
to an emergency elementary teaching certificate after a seven week 


summer program. It was the same program that Betsy and had gone 
through at Danbury five years earlier. When I received my 
acceptance, I turned in my resignation giving the required two weeks 
notice. The office was not busy even for them, so the days were very 
boring. To relieve the monotony I ended up stamping 3500 of Your 
Social Security booklets with our address, and bunch of other 
pamphlets as well. Finally I was free of the bureaucratic civil service. 


y 


Throughout this and all future changes in my life and career, Betsy 
stood by me and never complained. I guess she knew that when a 
person enjoys their work, then they will be happy most of the time. I 
thought that she was an amazing person to provide support for even 
my nuttiest decisions. After fifty years of marriage, she still supports 
me in all my endeavors, and I am grateful for that. 


Teaching: A New Career Direction 


That year, 1963, Betsy became pregnant in February with Alison, and 
coincidentally her mother and father were planning on opening an 
antiques/junk/thrift store in Dennysville, Maine. We decided that 
Betsy would go to Maine to help with the shop while I was at school, 
and that she would take Julie with her. We could save some money 
that way and I could concentrate of my studies. For two weeks we 
received a crash course on elementary education, then for four weeks 
we worked every morning in a classroom in groups of four to get 
some experience both teaching and seeing how a classroom was run. 
Where did this all come from? I didn’t like kids but had made a 180 
degree shift in my attitude after Julie was born. I began to realize 
how important kids were to a family and why their development was 
so important. After I completed the course, I would be required to 
take six credits a year at Willimantic State until I finished the regular 
certification requirements. The classes cost ten dollars a credit hour 
that later on was raised to the exorbitant price of fifteen dollars a 
credit hour. 


At the end of the course I was offered three different jobs, not 
because I was such a prize student but because by the time school 


opened in September, there were over 700 elementary teaching 
positions in the state of Connecticut still unfilled with qualified 
teachers. The last of my three interviews was with the 
superintendent of rural schools, Dr. Carl Hempel, who had an office 
on the second floor of the Social Security building. He was the 
superintendent of four of the small rural schools in NE Connecticut. 
He asked me why I was leaving to go into teaching. I told him that I 
was bored by the job and lack things to do. I decided to accept a job 
at Hampton Elementary School, one of his schools. There were eight 
classrooms, one to each grade with no kindergarten. The eighth 
grade teacher, Bill Franklin, was the teaching principal. There were 
three new teachers that year, May Flaherty in first grade, an older 
teacher coming back to education, Joy Kivela in seventh grade, who 
had just graduated from Willimantic State, and me. 


After I accepted the position, I went up to Maine to pick up Betsy. 
One day I went to the dump in Pembroke to look for some treasures. 
Dump picking in Maine was one of our fun activities. It was free and 
rewarding. While I was at the Pembroke dump I found three calico 
kittens that had been dropped off there. I was able to catch one to 
take home with us. We named her Pembroke, classy in contrast with 
where I found her. At last, I had my first animal pet. Mrs. Sroka, our 
landlord, had said no pets when we had rented the apartment, but 
we decided to take a chance. She found out that we had the cat, but 
never said anything until we moved the following summer 


I started my teaching career in September 1963 at Hampton 
Elementary School. It was in another one of my “What am I doing 
here?” periods in my life, but I was determined to learn how to teach, 
and without the strict classroom atmosphere that was prevalent in 
my elementary years. My job was to teach all subjects but music, 
thank the lord, because of my listener background. A couple of times 
other teachers offered to teach one subject if I would teach another, 
but I was selfish and wanted my kids all day and declined. I felt that 
the more time I had with each student the better we would know 
each other. Less time with more students did not entice me to 


change. On the opening day of school, I had an abscess in one of my 
molars and half of my face was swollen to add to my apprehension. I 
survived the first day, then the next, etc. learning about and being 
astonished at the different levels of abilities and interest in my 
seventeen students. There was no special education so all the 
children born in town a certain year would be in my class. The 
challenge was finding activities that each small group of kids could 
benefit from, as well as large group activities for all to participate. It 
was much easier talked about than to accomplish. To me every job is 
a mental job, but teaching fourth grade was the hardest mental job I 
have ever had. I was learning rapidly about children as real people 
and found that many of the materials in the class were not 
appropriate. Our kids were mostly from farms, with hard working 
parents and not a lot of interest in learning what was to be learned in 
school. I learned quickly that my job was to trick my students into 
wanting to learn what was going to be important to them later in life, 
how to learn what you wanted to learn. I believed that a great many 
hands-on activities were required, which turned into my version of 
what was then called unit teaching. You would build a unit of learning 
in all areas around a social studies or science theme. It would include 
activities including building models, artistic representations, writing of 
letters and descriptive compositions, puppet shows, dioramas, 
watching films for information, writing plays, making props, problem 
solving—you get the idea, all the time giving them choices on what 
aspect(s) of a unit they wanted to work on. The units incorporated 
language arts, math, science, social studies, and art. It was important 
that what they did challenged them but did not turn them off 
because they weren't ready to do it. They soon got the idea about 
how they were learning concepts by looking at different aspects of a 
problem. 


I was helped in my quest to learn how to design activities by a visit 
to my brother-inlaw’s fourth grade class at Fieldston School. The 
teachers at Fieldston had many hands-on activities, and set aside a 
special time for them on some afternoons. I adapted a lot of the 
ideas I had seen and expanded on them through the years because I 


didn’t want to do the same things every year. My lesson plans were 
discarded at the end of each year and new ones formulated to take 
into account the personalities, strengths and needs in my new class 
each September. 


All the teachers were required to give a test called the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills at the beginning and end of each school year to all of 
their students. Some teachers would go over test questions for a 
couple of weeks before the end of the year tests, but I kept working 
on learning and doing. At the end of each of the four years I taught 
in Hampton, my students made the greatest gains of any class, 
partially because of my teaching approach and partially because they 
liked me and I asked them to do the best that they could. 


Alison was born October 29, 1963 at 10:30 AM, and another beautiful 
child became part of our family. She had a more normal birth, 
although Betsy had been given a sedative. Our upstairs neighbor, Sue 
Latimer, took care of Julie while we were at the hospital. Later that 
afternoon, I took Julie and picked up Mary Chubbuck in Middletown 
and drove to the Bronx to leave Julie with Gloria until Betsy got out 
of the hospital. We went down on the next weekend and Betsy was 
sad that Julie didn’t jump up and down when she saw her. 


Hospital billing was a mystery to me and it took a while to solve it. 
After Julie was born, I looked at the bill and there was a cost for an 
anesthetist. However, because of the precipitous birth, the 
anesthetist wasn’t present. They told me that that was part of the 
delivery package. When it was time to get Alison and Betsy out of the 
hospital, I went to pay the bill and they told me how much it was. It 
turned out to be a lot more than the previous year when Julie was 
born. I asked for an itemized bill, and they told me they couldn't give 
me one. How can they come up with a total bill if they don’t know 
what services and supplies were rendered to make up the bill? A 
puzzling question for them, but I had to pay the bill anyway. 
However, when Jessica was born I told the hospital that I didn’t have 
any insurance. They asked me how the bill would be paid. I told them 


they should make up an itemized bill and I would give them a check. 
When the bill came it was less than the bill for Alison four years 
earlier. Then I told them that I really did have insurance and gave 
them the number. It was too late to change the totals, so Alison's 
birth cost us much less than either of the two previous births. 


When Alison was born I told Jerry Sandler that I would see him next 
year, and he gave me a dirty look and said he’d better not. As it 
turned out it was almost four years before Jessica was born. Betsy 
had her hands full. There were no Pampers and our parents had 
given us a year’s supply of diaper service after each child was born, 
so that saved a little. I have to say that I wasn’t much help on that 
end. I think today it would have been different, but you can’t change 
the past. With a pair of Irish Twins at home, our social life was nil for 
the year. We mostly exchanged visits with Moe and Sandy Lemoine to 
eat and play cards, taking the kids with us. Alison was another easy 
keeper, but she still needed a lot of care, and we were still living in 
the second floor of the Church Street apartment. I had taken a 25 
percent cut in pay when I took the teaching job and we were a little 
strapped financially. Soon after Alison’s birth Betsy found out that she 
might have to put groceries back on the shelf in order to buy 
cigarettes. That prompted her to finally quit smoking. At last! She 
didn’t seem to have the severity of the withdrawal symptoms as 
when she tried to quit before because this time she really wanted to 
quit. That was one of the unexpected consequences of a reduced 
salary, and it made me a very happy man. 


On her first birthday Julie was just about ready to walk. She had 
been going around holding onto furniture for about a month. One 
evening we were sitting outside having a beer when Julie decided 
that she wanted some too. Betsy had been holding her hand and 
when she let it go Julie staggered over so she can get some beer. I 
gave her a sip for her efforts. I don’t think she liked it because she 
never took to beer when she became an adult, but the challenge was 
there and she took it. 


Two days after Julie’s first birthday, Bill Franklin came in my room and 
told the class that John Kennedy had been shot and that he was in 
critical condition in Dallas. We discussed at their level what was going 
to happen if Kennedy died, what it meant for the country, and what 
the constitution said would happen next. School closed early that day 
and on the drive home the radio station was continuously covering 
the assassination. The event was surreal and I didn’t know how to 
process it. The reality didn’t set in for a few days. (Looking back, 
losing Kennedy may have helped the 1964 passage of the civil rights 
act by Johnson. I think only Johnson could persuade congress to do 
that). All television stations covered the event and its aftermath 
through the funeral on a continuous basis for the next five days. 
There was no cable then, so the three networks covered the events 
full-time. On Sunday we were getting ready to attend Ben and Elaine 
Citron’s wedding in West Hartford, and naturally I was watching the 
television coverage when Lee Harvey Oswald was being transferred 
from the jail to a more secure place. Then Jack Ruby pushed his way 
to the front of the crowd and shot Oswald. This was really truth is 
stranger than fiction. We went to the wedding that afternoon with 
Sue Latimer’s daughter babysitting for the kids. 


During my first year of teaching, my mother had a recurrence of 
cancer, but this time it had spread to her lungs and liver and she 
became very ill and bedridden. She was in Montefiore Hospital in the 
Bronx, but the doctors never told her or my father what was wrong 
with her. My father found out when he overheard a couple of nurses 
talking about her, and he was furious. The only treatment she was 
getting was some X-ray therapy, and they would leave her on a 
gurney in Xray for hours before and after the treatment, claiming 
they didn’t have enough staff. Gloria had to go to the hospital daily to 
feed Mom her lunch or the food would get cold before someone was 
available to help her eat. My mother finally insisted that she go 
home. She wanted to die at home, which she did four months later 
on March 1°, 1964. During the four months at home, my father hired 
women to come in to take care of her during the day and eventually 
at night, because he wasn’t getting enough sleep to be able to work. 


I went to see her almost every weekend for the last two months and 
to bring her custard that Betsy would make because Mom really 
enjoyed it. It was sad to see her decline. She had once been a strong 
self-sufficient woman and at the end weighed only 60 pounds. Her 
funeral service was held at Christ Church, Riverdale and she was 
buried in the Ferncliff Cemetery in Ardsley NY in Westchester County. 


Home Ownership 


The next project we decided on was to somehow buy a home of our 
own. In the spring of 1964, we started looking at houses in the area. 
They all seemed inexpensive to me after living in high rent New 
Canaan, but were still out of our reach. With a little help from my 
father, and the contractor,we were able to swing a down payment. 
We decided to have one built for us. A new young contractor, Tom 
Sullivan, was in the area, and he agreed to build the house for us and 
let me work on it nights and during the summer. My wages would go 
against the down payment. We found a one acre lot on Myers Road, 
a dead end road in Windham Center outside of Willimantic, that only 
had a few houses on it. Tom agreed to buy the land and we decided 
on a house plan that we could afford. It turned out to be a 1040 
square-foot ranch house on an acre lot with no garage. Our dream 
house was going to be a realized. Building began in May and before 
long the foundation was in, the well was drilled, and the walls started 
going up. I would go out every evening to see if there was anything 
that I could work on and to watch the progress. On weekends I 
would help the carpenter, Carl Sward, and do any painting that was 
needed as the house came together. After school ended, the house 
was almost complete, so I did a lot of painting to help finish the 
work. We were able to get a mortgage, but had to wait until the 
grass had germinated and an asphalt driveway installed before 
closing. At the beginning of August, we moved in. What an exciting 
day for us. Additionally, I was offered a job as a carpenter’s 
helper/painter by Carl Sward that carried over to the next summer. 
He was an excellent carpenter and taught me a lot about carpentry 
and the efficient use of time. For example, one day I picked up some 


bent nails and started straightening them, which is what we always 
did at home. He told me to throw them away and get new ones. He 
wasn’t paying me 2.50 an hour, 4 to 5 cents a minute to straighten a 
nail that cost one and a half cent. This lesson was a big influence on 
my thinking, especially when I started my own business. Time is 
money and efficiency and economy of motion is critical to making the 
time work for you. 


My teaching improved over the next three years, and I felt that I was 
reaching most of the kids most of the time. Sherburn Paradise, the 
sixth grade teacher, bought the house across the street from us, 
which allowed us to ride together and leave one of our spouses with 
a vehicle. We alternated weeks and the arrangement worked out 
well. Sherby was a good teacher who loved science. He had three 
daughters and his wife was pregnant with number four. When the 
time came for the baby to be born he said that if Agnes had a boy he 
was going to marry her. He said that he had new pink and a blue 
shirts ready at home and he would wear the appropriate one when 
he came back to school. He wore the pink shirt. They named their 
fourth and last daughter Landa Paradise. I told him that I thought it 
was better than Birda. Nuff said. 


Betsy took Julie to an ophthalmologist when she was about two and 
a half and he wanted to do surgery on her lazy eye. He said that it 
would straighten her eye cosmetically, but do nothing for her 
eyesight. My mom had told us that Billy Ludlam from St. James and 
Lake Delaware was an optometrist in New York and that he worked 
with children with lazy eyes without surgery. I called him up and we 
went to see him. He seemed to know what he was doing and had 
written a couple of articles on his work. The only thing that I could 
hold against him was that he was Richard Nixon’s eye doctor when 
Nixon was in New York. We started out with Julie wearing an eye 
patch and doing exercises to try to straighten her eyes and improve 
her sight. Her eyes did straighten out, but her eyesight never 
measured beyond legal blindness in one eye, a handicap that she has 
lived with and worked around in her career. She had one scary 


incident about ten years ago with a torn retina in her good eye, but 
they were able to fix it with laser surgery. 


In the winter of my second year of teaching, we were given an in- 
service art course for two afternoons and evenings by a Binney and 
Smith company representative. She was really good and introduced 
us to many ways that art could be incorporated into the curriculum. It 
Opened my eyes even wider to the possibilities of using art in my unit 
teaching and in my life. I had started experimenting in art and crafts 
my first year, teaching knitting, embroidery, and collage, but this was 
much more. The curriculum began to include other projects such as 
puppet shows, dioramas, models and plays. It also got me to start 
thinking about another art besides knitting in my own life. 


After we moved into our new home we had little money, so we grew 
our own vegetables in a large garden. Our neighbor, Carl Carlson, 
had gotten me started in gardening and mentored me the first year. 
Money was still scarce. We were paid twice a month, but the town 
clerk didn’t want to spread out the health coverage over all our 
payments, so we received one larger check and one smaller one each 
month, both delivered in person to our classrooms by the town clerk. 
The smaller one was 136 dollars. One time I had to turn in S&H 
green stamps to buy food to make it to pay day. The clerk at the 
green stamp store thought I was crazy for wanting money instead of 
a toaster, but I told her that we couldn’t eat the toaster. 


About that time we started buying family memberships in alternate 
years to Sturbridge Village and Mystic Seaport. The family 
membership would allow us to take the kids to the museum without 
paying the daily entrance fee. At the museums we took the 
opportunity to watch the craft demonstrations in spinning, weaving, 
pottery, broom making, blacksmithing, and tinsmithing, and visited 
the historical buildings, hoping to help the kids learn something about 
the country and its heritage. Sturbridge was for the colonial and later 
history, and Mystic for the maritime aspects. They made pleasant 


inexpensive educational visits while money was scarce and gas was 
.25 cents a gallon. 


Being in a classroom most of the time with your students you forget 
what may be going on around you or in other schools. All the 
teachers in Hampton were scheduled to visit a class of the same 
grade that we taught in another elementary school. I didn’t want to 
go because I didn’t want to make up plans for a substitute that would 
not be followed, but I went anyway and was glad that I did. It was a 
real eye opener. I found that there were teachers who really didn’t 
like kids, and teachers who taught by the book with no thought to 
what the students were learning, with threats of punishment to back 
them up, and principals that didn’t care. They just wanted to get a 
job in a bigger school and eventually as a superintendent. The 
comparison of teaching styles made me feel good about my teaching 
and built confidence in my teaching ability. 


In January of my third year of teaching, a professor from UCONN, 
Richard Bloomer, got a grant that would allow our rural schools to 
provide remedial reading after school. He was looking for teachers to 
provide the teaching, so I volunteered. It paid very well and also paid 
for planning time, so it was a nice addition to my salary. Sherby was 
put in charge of the program for the four schools in our district. Our 
school needed three teachers and only had two volunteers, so he 
asked Betsy if she would do it. She agreed. I could ride to school with 
Sherby on the days we taught and she could use our car to get to 
school and we could ride home together. It was a nice addition to our 
income and it continued through the following year as well. On days 
that we did not teach and Sherby had to visit the other schools, I 
would ride along with him. The following October Betsy and I decided 
to try to have another child, and lo and behold she became pregnant 
the same month, and was due to deliver on July 31°. 


This Remedial Reading program led to being selected for a National 
Defense Education Act grant for a six week summer course in reading 
at the University of Bridgeport. It included room and board at the 


university as well and was close enough to go home on weekends. 
This course added to my interest in reading instruction and in kids 
who had trouble learning to read. As a result I went to a number of 
seminars on Dyslexia and other Reading Disabilities in order to 
further my knowledge. This was another reinforcement of the notion 
that if you want to learn something, you will, and if you don’t, you 
won't. I found a corollary quote recently that went like this, “There is 
nothing so easy but that it becomes difficult when you do it 
reluctantly.” (Publius Terentius Afer 190-158 BC). I was eager to 
improve my knowledge and skills in the teaching of reading. 


After that I decided to go into the field of reading as a specialty. I 
took the Graduate Record Exam (GRE) and did well enough to qualify. 
I then went to the reading department at UCONN and applied for a 
two-year graduate assistantship in Reading. I had no idea on how I 
was going to pay for it if I got it, though there was some 
compensation that went with it. John Patti, who was helping Richard 
Bloomer with the grant, had seen my application. When he came to 
my school to see how the program was doing, he told me that 
Isabelle Liberman, who was a school psychologist in the Special 
Education Department had Learning Disability fellowships that paid a 
lot more and did not require any work. I went down to see her with 
my GRE results and transcripts and she accepted me immediately. It 
seems that she had been notified of the award of five grants early in 
the school year, but had not realized that she was responsible for 
advertising for students. After she accepted me, she did the required 
advertising and recruited four others to fill the program, but as Tom 
Smothers always said, she always liked me best. She became a 
mentor and in some ways a second mother to me over the next three 
years, often taking me to her home for dinner when I had to return 
for a night class. The grant paid 2400 dollars/year for the student 
and added 600 dollars/year for each dependent, of which I had three 
and one more on the way. It added up to 4800 dollars a year tax 
free, which was about what I was earning teaching. Talk about an 
offer you can’t refuse. There was also additional pay for testing 
students in a Jack Cawley research grant to add to our income. 


Graduate School 


The summer before I went to graduate school full time I was offered 
another NDEA grant at UCONN in economics, but turned it down 
because I needed to make some money. Louise and George came 
through once again. We were visiting them around Easter of that 
year. I had just been accepted into the graduate program and told 
her that I was looking for a summer job. She immediately phoned the 
first grade teacher at New Canaan Country Day School, Peg Hall, who 
owned and ran Camp Snipatuit in Rochester, MA, where George and 
Louise were going to be working that summer. George was a shop 
and drama counselor, and they were looking another mature 
counselor, because of all the young college students that usually took 
those positions. She also hired me over the phone. Then Louise told 
her that I had a beard, which I grew every summer. Peg thought a 
while and said that her grandfather had a beard and he was ok so it 
shouldn’t matter. The kids would be campers and Peg would give me 
some time off In the middle of the summer to take Betsy back to 
Windham to have the baby. We would all have room and board. Julie 
and Alison and Brian, Louise’s son, were with a marvelous counselor, 
Jessica Howard, who just loved little kids (they were almost five and 
four at the time). So we had room and board for the family for the 
Summer and no expenses. It was a great deal for all of us. The camp 
was great. The kids learned how to swim, played games, sang songs 
and generally had a good time. I was given the most difficult older 
boys aged 9 to 11 in a group called the Scouts. One was brain injured 
at birth, and others would give other counselors a hard time, so they 
started with someone else and ended up with me. The saying was 
“When in doubt, make him a scout.” It was a challenging job, but it 
helped prepare me for what I would do for the rest of my education 
career, working in the field of handicapped children. One of the 
scouts that year was Peg’s nephew Jody, who was brain-injured at 
birth and had a difficult time with anything new or different in his 
routine. 


One day we went to the Duxbury lighthouse in the camp Jeep. In 
order to get there, you had to drive across a long sand spit. At the 
beginning of the sand there was a sign that said that four wheel 
drives were required. George and I asked ourselves “how bad could it 
be?” We had four wheel drive if we needed it. We drove on. About 25 
feet into the sand, the jeep bogged down and the back wheels 
started spinning. Jody started yelling about the spinning wheels, 
perseveration being one of his characteristics. I am sure that he 
thought that we were going to stay there forever, when all I had to 
do was get out and engage the hubs and drive on. That night Jody 
called his parents and told them a hundred times about the spinning 
wheels until Peg took the phone from him. Jody and I were getting 
along pretty well, and when I left to take Betsy home I asked Peg to 
get another counselor to work with him for a couple of days until I 
got back. By the time I returned, she had sent him home and he did 
not return the following summer. 


George and Betsy at Snipatuit at the Fourth of July costume parade less than a month before 
Jessica was born, July 1967. 


Master's Degree Commencement, June, 1968. 


Jessica, our third 
miracle when she was two weeks old and about to be taken back to Snipatuit. 


Christ Church Episcopal in Riverdale where my mother’s and father’s funeral services were 
held in 1964 and 1975 respectfully. 


On July 30" Betsy was nearing the end of her pregnancy, so we left 
the camp and went back to Windham to await the delivery. As we 
were leaving Betsy tried to say goodbye to Julie, but Julie was 
playing with something and all she said was, ”You’d better go, your 
father is waiting”. July 315t came and went, which I had predicted 
long ago, because my mother’s birthday was August 15¢ and I knew 
the baby would arrive then. It was a Tuesday, the same as the 
birthdays of our first two daughters. 


Jessica at Snipatuit at one year. 


The kids with their Chinese pajamas bought for them by Pop on his 
round the world cruise. 


Betsy had asked Jerry Sandler if I could be at the birth. She had been 
doing Lamaze exercises with her sister Pam and wanted a natural 
birth. Alison’s had been a regular delivery, meaning that Betsy had 
been sedated during the birth process. Jerry said that I could be 
there if she wanted me. He said that I would be the first father to 
observe a birth at Windham Community Memorial Hospital. At seven 
that night, Betsy called the doctor and he said to come in so the he 


could see if she was ready. We left home and went from the doctor's 
office to the delivery room. A nurse asked me if I was going to 
attend, and I made the decision at that moment that I would. When 
the ball comes over the plate you have to swing at it, as Garrison 
Keillor says, and I did. The nurse suited me up in a gown and mask, 
so there I was with the gown and mask in shorts and sporting a 
beard that had just grown in for the summer. When Betsy saw me 
come in she thought that the outfit made a funny scene. I still have 
the same beard. She had asked Jerry if she could keep her glasses on 
because without them she might become disoriented, and Jerry 
answered “Would they take away Moshe Dayan’s eye patch?” During 
the delivery Jerry was talking mostly about the prospects for the 
UCONN football team, and their highly touted new recruit, Vin 
Clements. Jessica was born at 8:01, another fast delivery. Our family 
was now complete. We decided that three children were just right for 
us. Jessica has never seen me without a beard. One time when she 
was about two she found a picture of me from my teaching days and 
asked Betsy who it was. She said that it was me and Jessica replied, 
“It couldn’t be because this guy has cheeks”. 


The other positive thing that happened that summer was that Jessica 
Howard, who led a lot of the camp singing sessions, told me that I 
could learn to play the guitar. She showed me some basic chords and 
strums on her guitar and I decided that I really might be able to 
learn. When we got home I splurged on a 65 dollar Aria guitar, 
bought the Folksingers Guitar Guide by Jerry Silverman, and went to 
work evenings and weekends. It was then that anyone can learn 
anything they want to learn if they stay with it long enough proved to 
be true. This concept has served me well over the years as I have 
learned a series of new skills to add to my knowledge of many 
different subjects. 


At the end of the summer I went to Dennysville to help Dan close up 
the store and house. On the way home I ran out of gas on the Mass 
Pike. This was the last time that I have run out of gas. I learned that 
the best time to get gas is when you can. I was not worried because 


I had just seen an item on the TV news that the Pike would have 
State Policemen passing any given spot on an average of 45 minutes. 
I figured that I would soon see one and he would call the service 
area for gas. (My kingdom for a not yet invented and non-existent 
cell phone). An hour and a half later, a state policeman came by and 
made the call. He left and five minutes later another state policeman 
stopped. They kept their average at 45 minutes at least. When the 
truck came with a gas can, I found that the station was just over the 
hill and I could have walked there in less than ten minutes. 


September of 1967 Julie was starting kindergarten and was really 
ready to go, but after a while when I started school she began to 
worry. One day after I had left the house to go to class, she seriously 
asked Betsy if everybody had to go to school as long as daddy. I had 
been going to school to teach since she could remember and now I 
was off to school as a student. Betsy assured her that she didn’t and 
that I went to school because I liked to, not because I had to. 


That Fall and for the entire three years, I treated my grad work as a 
regular job and went to school every morning at eight and came 
home at five, or later if there was an evening class. That way I could 
be immersed in the program without giving up a family life. I started 
singing the kids to sleep after I got a few guitar skills down, and they 
seemed to appreciate that, and Jessica especially liked the attention. 
I sang her to sleep when I could for more than three years, one of 
her favorite songs being Little Joe the Wrangler. My singing skills 
were the same as they were in elementary school, basically none. 
One day when I was practicing and singing from a songbook, Betsy 
yelled at me, “You have to stop that!” I was insulted and told her that 
I thought that I was doing well. I played the chords to every song 
from the book in the key that it was written in and sang along. “No”, 
she said, “You are playing in one key and singing in another.” I had 
no idea what she was talking about. She told me to strum a chord 
and then hum until my hum sounded like the chord. Wow! I didn’t 
know anything about that. Our singing class in school consisted of 
the teacher playing a note on a pitch pipe and singing, “Ready Sing.” 


Everyone would sing except me and the other listeners, who would 
mouth the words. This experience changed my whole life musically, 
and the next summer I was able to play and sing along with the 
Scouts. 


My first year of grad school was a breeze compared to teaching 
fourth graders, and I was having no trouble with the classes and the 
writing assignments that went with them. My experience in the class 
room gave me an advantage in learning and understanding the 
concepts discussed in class. Of the other four masters students in the 
LD program, three were just out of college and one had a year’s 
experience, so they looked to me to help them learn the material. I 
spent many days in the library doing research for term papers; using 
M&M’s to reward myself as I made progress. For exams we would get 
together in study group to review the material. 


During the first year, I started playing handball with Noel Rios, a 
fellow grad student. He was really good and beat me all the time, 
although I improved over the first year. At the beginning of the 
second year I entered a handball tournament organized for students 
and faculty thinking that it might help to play other people and gain 
additional skills and strategies. My first opponent was a professor of 
agriculture whom I beat in two games. He scored only a few points. 
Lesson learned. You don’t know how good or bad you are until you 
compare yourself in competition with others. I think I came in second 
in the tournament feeling pretty good about my skill development. I 
continued playing handball for the three years at UCONN and when I 
started teaching at Penn State. One day at Penn State I couldn't find 
a handball partner and Bob Smith was looking for a partner in 
racquetball, which I had never played but I knew was similar to 
handball. I borrowed a racquet and joined in. After handball, 
racquetball seemed like a much easier game to play and I did well, 
eventually beating almost all comers in both singles and doubles. I 
also added squash to my repertoire and played all three games 
through my tenure at Penn State and later at Alfred University. While 
in Belmont, I played at the St. Bonaventure health club for a number 


of years until it was closed. These sports taught me the importance 
of strategy and technique is necessary while performing motor skills. 
This concept transferred itself to knitting, playing musical instruments 
and blacksmithing/horseshoeing. 


The one teacher we had that made a huge impression during my 
graduate program was Janet Olson, who supervised and taught it the 
LD program at Newington Children’s Hospital. She really knew what 
she was doing because she had been working with these children for 
over ten years and recognized abilities and disabilities in many 
children. She would not drive up to UCONN to teach the class, so we, 
had to go to Newington. I had a 67 Buick station wagon so I ended 
up being the class chauffer every week. Janet had tried many 
different techniques and was willing to share them with us. She knew 
that all children were different and what worked with one child now 
might not work with any other. She instilled in us that if something 
didn’t work then think of something else and try that. This was an 
approach that I found later was anathema to many teachers who 
thought that if what they were doing wasn’t working it was the child’s 
fault. Tragically, Janet was killed in a traffic accident the following 
year. She was only forty-two. 


In the spring we had to serve an eight week internship in an LD 
program in one of the local schools. The CT mandatory special 
education act had just passed but many schools had not geared up 
as yet, so the choices were few. We managed to find slots for 
everyone in the LD program. Before we were assigned our positions, 
A.J. (Pappy) Pappanikou, the professor in charge of the program for 
the teaching of the emotionally-handicapped, came to Isabelle and 
me and said that I would have to shave my beard if I was to do an 
internship in a public school. He had decided that the kids would be 
afraid of the bearded me. I don’t know why he was injecting himself 
in the situation, but I told Pappy, who was only of few years older 
than me and bald, that I thought that the kids were more afraid of 
bald men than men with facial hair. Isabelle and I agreed to ask the 
principal of Andover School where I was assigned if she thought it 


would be a problem. Isabelle and I went out to Andover, and the 
principal turned out to be my old principal Bill Franklin’s sister. Her 
name was Mrs. Chamberlin. She had no problem with the beard so I 
was Officially assigned to the LD classroom there. An added 
convenience about the Andover assignment was that a friend of 
mine, Bill Lang, taught in Andover, so in an emergency I could ride 
with him or vice versa. 


The class was a disaster. The teacher had no training or experience in 
LD, and only took the job because that was the only one she was 
offered. There were nine kids, with widely different problems and 
behavior, but the most difficult problem was nine-year-old Ernie, who 
constantly disrupted the class. When we reviewed the children before 
I started my internship, they told me that they wanted him to be 
given Ritalin, an amphetamine that acted as a depressant in pre-teen 
children and supposedly helped them focus. His parents did not agree 
to the medication, so Ernie continued to disrupt the class. The first 
day that I observed before interacting with the students, Ernie would 
occasionally jump from the top of one desk to to the top of another 
desk, and yell at the teacher. He would then go into the bathroom, 
which was right off the classroom, lock the door (why it had a 
working lock I don’t know) and then howl like a coyote and bang on 
the stall partitions like they were tympani’s. Why they didn’t take the 
lock off the door was a mystery. The teacher told me that he did that 
all the time and did no work. At the end of the day the class went to 
the auditorium to watch a Disney film about some lambs. While the 
film was in progress, Ernie sat in his chair without saying a word or 
moving for the entire hour and a half. That showed me that Ernie 
could behave appropriately but was choosing not to. 


My supervisor Mel Reich sat down with the teacher, the principal and 
me, and we worked out what my role would be in the classroom. 
Ernie would be my primary responsibility, and I would work with 
other children if there was time. My job was to provide work that 
Ernie could and would do, and some reward system to help him stay 
on task and maintain appropriate behavior throughout the day. The 


goal was to reintegrate him into the class. I started by finding out 
what Ernie could do and would do so that I had some work for him to 
reward. I set up a reward system whereby he would earn points by 
doing work with me and independently, and could turn those points 
into pieces of a wood puzzle. When he earned all the pieces of the 
puzzle, he was permitted to take the puzzle home. When he had 
earned the first puzzle, his face lit up and he looked at me and told 
me that he was so happy. He gave me a hug on the way out the 
door. I continued and expanded the program until he no longer 
needed immediate rewards, and could work for longer periods of 
time. He could also leave the room for specials and lunch without me 
being by his side. Additionally, I was able to spend time helping the 
other children in the class as well. It was very rewarding, and I 
learned how effective behavior management programs could be in 
structuring a teacher's behavior. I tried to transfer my ideas to the 
teacher and the aide before I left and hoped that they could continue 
the program. In my exit interview, the principal asked me if I thought 
that Ernie did not need medication. All I could tell her was that within 
the program she could see that it was not required. A few months 
later I saw Bill and he told me that Ernie had been sent to a 
residential treatment center. 


Our own kids were growing fast and all of them developed language 
Skills early. Julie had just finished kindergarten and Alison was right 
behind her prepared to go next. They were both the youngest kids in 
their class because the cutoff date was December 15. We thought 
about having Julie stay in Kindergarten another year, but there was 
only one class, and we didn’t want both kids in the same class, and 
because Alison was doing everything that Julie was doing. That year 
we heard some really creative language from both of them. Julie told 
her camp counselor that she had an inversible coat, meaning 
reversible, and also talked about the glove department in the car. 
When I asked Alison if she heard me when I told her something she 
said, “Yes, what do you think, I’m blind in the ears?” 


During her Kindergarten year Alison contracted pneumonia and was 
required to stay in bed for over a week. While she was in bed 
watching TV and redoing Julie's work sheets from first grade, I sat 
down next to her one day. I was drinking coffee from a cup that our 
neighbors the Carlsons had given me when they came back from 
Sweden. It had a picture of a naked woman sitting in a sauna with a 
faggot of birch switches in her hand. She asked me what it was and I 
explained about the custom in Scandinavia about being in a hot 
sauna and then going outside and hitting yourself with the switch, 
then jumping into a snow bank. Alison’s eyes got wide and she asked 
me if that was really what they did where Thua Carlson came from. I 
said yes and Alison’s response was, “No wonder she talks so funny”, 
referring to her Swedish accent. Alison learned how to read during 
that time and read on her own before we figured out what she was 
doing. She could not read out loud with inflection, and her 1% grade 
teacher commented on that and complained that we had taught her 
to read. I told her that we did not teach her, that she learned to read 
without our knowledge because she wanted to. I added that reading 
out loud was not a great skill for a second grader, or for even older 
people who read to themselves for pleasure. 


When Jessica was a little older, I was studying language development 
and invited a bunch of fellow students over for dinner. We had been 
talking about the language development literature in class, mostly 
about a two and a half year old child of a pair of graduate students 
from Harvard, whose son Adam was in the one word momma, dada, 
milk, shoe stage. One of students asked Jessica a question (She was 
about a year and a half old) and she answered him in a complete 
sentence using a subordinate clause in it. He looked stunned and 
asked how old she was and I told him. So much for Adam of textbook 
fame’s language development. Jessica was also a subject in a taping 
of the Stanford-Binet IQ test administered by Siggie Romanauskas. 
Jessica was doing great until she was asked where do you get milk? 
She said “my mommy gives me milk”. That was the wrong answer. 
Asked “Where do you get your bottles of milk?” she repeated the 
Same answer because she was being breast fed. When asked again, 


She slid her head below the table saying “my mommy gives me milk”. 
Of course she got a zero on that question. I never found out what 
her score was and didn’t care. To me IQ was the least valuable 
number that could be assigned to a person. After we got to State 
College, all three kids were volunteered as practice subjects for the 
school psychology students, and after a while could be heard 
correcting the graduate students if they gave items out of sequence. 


Jessica learned how to read when she was three by copying what the 
other kids were doing. I was learning typing and she knew all the 
letters and that they spelled words that you could read. Her famous 
question one day as she was working on the typewriter was, “How do 
you spell refrigerator, I forgot”. She began reading to her nursery 
school classmates when she was three-and-a-half, but she had to 
read aloud. She always read out loud, which drove Julie and Alison 
crazy. She wasn’t able to read silently until she was in first grade. I 
considered my kids to be advantaged and still think that most kids 
have to go through the same process and experience so that they will 
want to learn how to read. Once they do, it happens. There are some 
children who do have problems even if they have advantages, but 
they are few in number. Jessica herself wrote later in a college class 
essay that when she was three she thought there was something 
wrong with her then because she couldn’t read and the rest of the 
family could. 


Towards the end of the year Isabelle decided that I had all the 
makings of a doctoral student and asked if I was interested. Imagine, 
one of my high school’s worst students ever to get a diploma being 
considered for doctoral study? She didn’t have any doctoral 
fellowships but was sure that if she asked the department head, Jack 
Cawley, he would free up one of his for me. First I would have to 
take the Miller Analogies Test, another written test that Isabelle 
thought was an excellent predictor for doctoral studies. No sweat. It 
was an hour test that I finished in 35 minutes. The tester said that 
she never had anyone finish the test so quickly. I told her that I 
thought that I either knew the stuff or didn’t. When she scored it she 


said that I knew it because I scored 94 out of 100, a score she had 
never seen before. Thanks again to a multiple guess test for allowing 
me an opportunity to make a career choice. I took the results to 
Isabelle and the next day she told me that I would be accepted in the 
doctoral program if I wanted it, the first student in Learning 
Disabilities. It was an offer I couldn't refuse. It came with a 400 
dollar raise the first year and another 400 dollar rise the second and 
hopefully last year. When I started the Master’s program I already 
had 39 graduate credits, so there was no question about making up 
prerequisites. Our Master’s Degree Graduation came and went and 
the second summer at Snipatuit began. 


We received the same deal for the family the next year when I 
became head of the waterfront. The first year I had gone through the 
Senior Life-Saving program and earned certification in that area. In 
addition we were able to lease our house to some UCONN graduate 
students for six weeks while we were away for an additional six 
hundred dollars. 


The second year at camp was as good as the first. Julie had been 
bitten by the horse bug the year before and really took to riding. She 
got on a horse every chance she got. One day a very severe lighting 
storm came over the camp and blasted some trees on campus. The 
horse counselors and some of the riders were caught in the tack 
house during the storm, and a six foot pine tree about ten feet from 
the tack house was blasted and the only thing left was about six 
inches of the stump. A close call for all involved. A direct hit on the 
tack house would have been lethal. 


Alison seemed to enjoy everything about the camp, although Peg 
thought she ate too much of “her” food. She did some riding, but did 
not take to it like Julie did. 

Jessica became the camper’s pet that year. She had started walking 
at nine months and by the time she got to camp she was able to walk 
with no difficulty. Campers would come around asking if they could 


take her for a walk and play with her. We had a great summer and 
returned to our little home in Windham ready to go back to work. 


My second year of graduate school was mostly school work, taking 
classes and more important doing research and writing papers as 
before. Though I didn’t have to, I also helped out with some research 
Isabelle was doing about young children’s reversals of letters, as in d 
and b. I was at Stafford Elementary School one day and a teacher 
came up to me and said that since I was working on kids reversing 
letters maybe I could help her out. She had a class of 25 first graders 
and 21 of them had reversed the letters of their names on a paper 
she was having them complete. I looked at the papers and asked her 
what she had told the children to do after she handed out the paper. 
She said she told them to write their name in the upper right hand 
corner of the paper. I suggested that the next day she give them the 
direction to write their name on the upper left hand corner of the 
paper. She came to me the next time I was in the school and said 
that I had cured 18 of the 21 of their reversal problem. I suggested 
that they had started writing their names next to the right hand edge 
of the paper and had nowhere to go so they wrote the letters right to 
left instead of the conventional way. Some things happen for reasons 
we don’t anticipate. It was another learning experience for both of 
US. 


Isabelle was pleased with my work and grades, but thought my 
writing left a lot to be desired. Her husband was a feared editor of 
psychology publications, and routinely redlined work that had been 
edited by much published authors. She was of the same mind and 
took me on as a project to help me prepare for writing my thesis. I 
had never learned to write before clearly and concisely because I 
didn’t want to, but now I had no choice. It was a good challenge and 
much needed. Again I could learn something that I hadn’t wanted to 
learn before, but now did, and I knew I could if I stayed with it. 


I was kind of a maverick in some classes often questioning 
professors’ work and ideas. I think that I had a lot more experience 


with children’s learning than any of them. Their work was all 
theoretical, but unless their ideas were applied in a teaching 
situation, they would be meaningless. For example, Ellis Page had 
worked out a computer program that would assign grades on English 
theme papers to a statistically significant level when matched with 
professors’ grades. I told him that the results were great but 
completely useless. It was not the grade that helped the student 
learn, but only feedback on his/her writing that would be effective in 
changing their behavior, /.e., getting them to write more clearly. He 
did not get my point. 

I also was assigned to teach the Learning Disabilities section of a 
class on exceptional children. That helped me clarify my own position 
on the subject. I realized that many of the children identified as 
Learning Disabled were products of the system. They were asked to 
do things they did not want to do or were not ready to do. When 
they didn’t do what was required, they were told they were failures 
and given failing grades while being told to try harder. Not a good 
formula for getting students to approach the material. 


I was also asked to teach the methods of teaching Learning 
Disabilities course in the graduate school. After Janet Olson, they had 
brought in a local LD teacher, who ran a resource room, so the class 
was mostly related to reading and ignoring math, social studies, 
science and language arts. She didn’t want to teach it again, so I was 
recruited. I had more experience teaching than any professor in the 
department, so I was a logical choice. The course helped me to 
design ways to put theory into practice, an approach I have used 
since then in all areas of teaching and learning. Unfortunately for the 
students, it was my first time teaching the class so I was learning 
how to teach the class while they were learning how to teach LD 
kids. Not the best situation, but it was all we had. 


One other task that I took on was to learn how to type so that I 
could write my dissertation faster and more readable. Betsy did not 
have time to do my typing as in the past, so I went to Windham High 
School for their beginning typing class and in one semester got up to 


35 words a minute, but not the words in my dissertation. It was 
enough to get a rough draft down for editing. 


The next summer I taught two classes, one on teaching learning 
disabled students and the other on educational diagnostics. Teaching 
those classes, I realized that there were many people in teaching that 
wanted to know exactly what to do at any time. They could not seem 
to accept that they had to be creative and risk failure in order to find 
out what to do with this kid, now. One example in the diagnostic 
class was a student who wanted to know why two tests given to the 
same student did not yield the same reading level result. Many others 
had relied on school psychologists to tell them what to do, but they 
were like later computer manuals. They would tell you what the kid 
did on every aspect of a test but not what it meant in terms of 
providing a program. Back to the application of facts and theory to 
reality, a major leap that is not in the repertoire of many teachers. 


That summer I also had to design my thesis and prepare for my 
foreign language test, which was required to earn a PhD at the time. 
My thesis was to be on language laterality and handedness, based on 
some work that Isabelle was doing and also related to the reversal 
study. I began to work as a consultant in the Manchester City 
Schools, and was lucky enough to be able to use students in the 
second and fourth grades from the Keeney Street School. I 
administered and scored the language laterality dichotic listening 
tests, while a couple of LD masters students tested the subjects on 
right and left handed skills. 


The testing took up a lot of time and I never got around to studying 
for my language exam. There were two parts to the test, a general 
knowledge section and either a humanities or a social studies section. 
I had mistakenly applied for the humanities section instead of the 
social studies section, which after all was my strength. I had been a 
History major. I was not permitted to change, but it was a written 
test, so how bad could it be? My approach to multipleguess test 
taking was to always narrow the answers to two and guess if you 


weren't sure. If I didn’t know enough to guess, I would leave the 
question blank. The language test reduced your score by one quarter 
of a point for every wrong answer, so a fifty-fifty guess was good 
odds. It also gave me time to answer all the questions. You couldn't 
score if you didn’t answer. I managed to pass the test with 20 points 
over the minimum acceptable score so that obstacle was out of the 
way. I told two other doctoral students who had failed their language 
exams about my test-taking strategy and they both passed the test 
on their second try, giving me some of the credit. What they had 
done on their first try was to get as many questions correct as they 
could, spending a lot of time on each question, and failing to at least 
attempt to answer every question. A few years after that, the foreign 
language requirement was dropped. 


The second part of my last year was also partially taken up with 
interviewing for a university position. At the Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEC) conference in Chicago I was offered a number of jobs 
without even visiting a campus, but that gave me the impression that 
they just wanted a body to fill a slot. I did meet with recruiters from 
Indiana University and Penn State, both of whom invited me to visit 
and interview for positions. Both interviews went well and I was 
offered positions at both schools. I decided to accept the position at 
Penn State, partly because of the head of the department and partly 
because they were starting a multidiagnostic clinic, of which I would 
be the educational staff member, along with a speech therapist, 
psychologist, and audiologist. Doing so meant that I would have to 
put my dissertation into high gear to at least get the statistics and 
the first three drafts finished before I left for State College. The goal 
was to finish by the January after I arrived at Penn State. We also 
had to do some house hunting and prepare for moving, while 
teaching two classes that summer as well. 


Betsy and I went to visit State College, staying at the Nittany Lion 
Inn, and spent three days looking for a house to buy. We found a 
nice house in a development in Pine Grove Mills, just outside State 
College. We weren’t sure how we would like Penn State and wanted a 


place that we could sell quickly if we decided to move. A good move 
as it turned out, because we only stayed there for two years. After 
selecting the house, I went to State College for the closing and took 
Alison with me. I got to spend three days alone with her and I think 
we both enjoyed it. I know I did. 


I went back to work for the summer, arranging for the move, 
finishing classes, doing the statistical analysis of my data and writing 
a dissertation. The university had an IBM 360 computer, state of the 
art at the time, but you had to have punch cards prepared to enter 
your data. I didn’t have much confidence in my typing accuracy so I 
had to pay someone to enter the data on the punch cards and verify 
them. Mistakes could make problems that would be difficult to 
correct. They were completed and I took them to the computer lab 
for processing. The processing was completed in one day and then 
the analysis and writing were to follow. I completed my written 
exams in good order in the spring and managed to write a draft of 
my first chapter. True to form, Isabelle was brutal in her analysis, not 
of the ideas, but the way they were presented. We went over my 
work word by word and I finally got the notion of how to write clearly 
and succinctly, but still had a long way to go. I had three drafts under 
my belt before I left for State College, and went back to UCONN 
three more times for editing. When completed the dissertation was 
42 pages including the charts. The shortest dissertation the 
department had seen. All that was left was my oral presentation in 
front of the department professors. 


In the meantime many other things were happening. The move was 
a disaster. I called the local mover who had moved us to Myers Road 
to arrange a time. He gave us a date which came and went. 
Apparently the date given was a spread date, not an actual 
appointment, so we had to wait two more days. I drove to Pine Grove 
Mills with Jessica and our two cats to do the closing on the house. 
Jim Chubbuck volunteered to fly Betsy, Julie and Alison to State 
College to avoid the trip in the car. I returned to Windham with Jim in 
the plane. When the mover came, it was a long haul driver and not 


the local man. The driver proceeded to throw our things into the 
truck so that even the neighbor up the hill could hear him. I told the 
driver to calm down or leave. He did calm down but he told me that 
our stuff was not worth moving, which was probably true, but he had 
no call to say it. I thought that he was dangerous and called the local 
contact and told him what happened. Further I told him that I was 
afraid for my family, and that I wanted our things to be dropped off 
at a storage area in State College. I would then move it to our new 
house by myself. He said that there was no need to do that, and that 
the driver would not behave inappropriately. I said ok, but if there 
was any indication that the driver would behave the same way as he 
had in Connecticut, Betsy would call the State Police immediately. 
Betsy said that the driver was sullen but otherwise cooperative and 
the move was completed. 


Jim, Betsy and Julie deplaning in State College after being flown down to our new home. 
Alison was already on the ground. 


The house in Pine Grove Mills, PA where we lived for 


two years while I worked at Penn State University 


At PhD graduation, June 1971 A fuzzy picture but the 
only one I have found. 


Left: Julie, Jessica and Alison during our first trip to Yellowstone and after an early 
snowstorm in August, 1971. 
Right: A herd of bison that stampeded around our car in Custer State Park in South Dakota. 


Jim and Mary loaned me a car until I was ready to go back. I stayed 
in a tent on the lot my father owned next to our Myers Road house 
for about a week before I was ready to leave, showering in the gym 
and eating on campus. Jim came through again and gave me an old 
59 Chevy station wagon that he no longer wanted, whose 
speedometer didn’t work. I registered it with temporary plates and 
left for State College. 


At the time Interstate 80 was being completed and there had sparse 
traffic. I left about two PM and headed out. When it got dark it was 
really eerie on the road because none of the exits had developed 
their fast food/gas station oases yet. After dark I heard a WHAP, 
WHAP, WHAP coming from the rear end of this old car. I didn’t know 
how fast I was going because of the speedometer not working. I 
stopped to check things out, but could see nothing amiss, so I kept 
going. After a few minutes the noise stopped. After another hour I 
was feeling good when the noise started again, but I just kept going 
and again it stopped. That happened one more time before I reached 
the Bellefonte Exit, but the car kept running ok, and I made it to Pine 
Grove Mills with no further issues. In the daylight the next day I 
figured out what happened; the retread tires were starting to peel 
away and when they did, they hit the fender well until they broke off, 
and the noise stopped. Mystery solved. 


Penn State University, My short-lived full-time college 
teaching career 


My job at Penn State was to head up the LD Master's program in the 
graduate school. I started recruiting for the fellowships we had. The 
federal government was on a course to require education for all 
children in the near future so they were funding universities around 
the country to help schools be ready for the programs when that 
happened. The federal law did not go into effect until 1975, so there 


were five years to get ready. The first semester I only had to teach 
two classes so that I could finish my dissertation and write the grants 
needed for the federal money. I also worked with students, speech 
pathologists, and school psychologists in the clinical program 
previously mentioned. 


My biggest shock came in October when I was sent to an orientation 
retreat for new faculty. The first thing the assistant dean said from 
his podium was, “If you came to Penn State to teach, you came to 
the wrong place.” At that point I started thinking about looking for a 
new job. He told us that our job was twofold: obtain visibility for the 
university by writing articles and/or books, and to write grants to get 
money coming in for funding the school and our salaries. As far as 
the writing went, he said that the dean could count but he didn’t 
read, backhandedly telling us that we could write the same article 
more than once, give it a different title and submit it to a different 
periodical. It was not important that the periodical be juried. Any 
teaching that we did was gravy. We were not going to be rewarded 
for excellence in teaching, period. This was the environment that Joe 
Paterno flourished in. While I was there all the things that Joe had 
provided money for through bowl games were pointed out, the two 
practice fields, one turf and one AstroTurf, the gym building, the 
intramural program. I am sure it got worse after I left when 
additional money rolled in from television and corporate sponsors. No 
wonder the Sandusky matter was swept under the rug with an 
administration operating on those principles. 


I soon realized that much of what needed to be taught could not be 
done in the classroom. We were taking undergraduate and graduate 
students with no experience with kids and trying to tell them how 
they should teach. Teaching is a behavior, not a set of rules, more art 
than science. Additionally, I had more teaching experience that the 
rest of my department combined. At Penn State, teaching strategies 
came out of a book, not experience. 


This attitude was even more apparent during faculty meetings. No 
important decisions were made. Letting things happen was preferred 
to making them happen. I finally came to the conclusion that 
academics like the professors in my department were much better at 
talking about ideas than implementing them and that I was in the 
wrong position in my chosen profession. I was more of a “try 
something that you think is a good strategy based on a theory and 
see if it really works” before deciding on its usefulness. When I 
returned to Penn State for a post doc fellowship in 1980, faculty 
meeting discussions were on the same topics as eight years before 
and still with no resolution. 


In March of that first year I had completed my dissertation and stood 
for my oral exam before the graduate faculty, and passed, officially 
becoming a PhD. Isabelle threw a party for me. I was her first 
student and she was also proud of my accomplishment. I had 
planned to skip my graduation ceremony, but my father would hear 
none of that. He said that he was flying in from New Mexico to see 
me walk across the stage, so I had better be there. I think he was 
even prouder of my accomplishment than I was. I received my official 
Doctoral certificate, and we went out to Myers Road, where my 
friends and neighbors had planned a party and greeted us with a 
large banner that said, “WELCOME HOME DOCTOR ORLANDO”. I 
think they were proud of me too. My own feeling is that once 
something is accomplished, that’s it and I want to go on to the next 
thing; the ongoing journey being more important than the end. 


At Camp Snipatuit, Julie had become entranced with horses, but we 
didn’t have any to ride until a friend of Sherby’s gave us a pony, 
Geronimo. We staked him out to eat grass and Julie would take 
buckets of water to him which he sometimes knocked over right 
away. She kept at it though and for an eight year old kid, was 
surprisingly faithful to her chores. She rode him bareback when she 
could, but like all ponies he wasn’t very well behaved with a green 
rider. We had to give him away when we left for State College. Once 
there, we learned of a stable in Bellefonte that gave riding lessons 


run by a typical horse woman named Ellen Flynn. She was a tough 
taskmaster, but Julie loved what she did. Betsy used to take her after 
school and I would pick her up when she had completed her lesson. 
On the way home she would have her face in her hands because they 
smelled of horseflesh and manure, and begged us not to wash her 
riding jeans so she could smell them in between lessons. Horses and 
riding became a much larger part of her life when we moved to 
Belmont, and mine too. 


While living in our little development in Pine Grove Mills we met the 
Errett family, who were from Montana and talked about the 
wonderful country there. We had been talking about taking a trip 
across the country for more than a year, and decided that if Montana 
was so good we should go there at the end of the summer session in 
1971. After trying camping in a tent with the Erretts for a weekend 
and finding that less than desirable, we bought a used Skamper pop- 
up trailer and headed west. At the end of summer school, we left on 
the first of three western trips we made with the family. These trips 
were a wonderful family time for us. We stopped in Chicago to see 
the Lemoines for a day on the way, and headed west on Interstate 
80, stopping about four each afternoon to find a campground with a 
pool for the kids to swim in. 


To help keep the trip on an even keel, we set up a behavior 
management program for the kids suggested by a colleague, Jack 
Neisworth. Knowing that the only behavior we could really control 
was our own was the key. The program was designed to manage our 
behavior and by so doing we could avoid yelling at the kids for bad 
behavior and giving them positive feedback for the behavior we 
wanted. It was to work like a charm. I bought a timer and some golf 
counters from him to use for record keeping. The kids would earn 
points in half hour intervals for acceptable behavior. If any 
unacceptable behavior occurred, we would reset the timer and only 
give points to the kids that didn’t get involved in it. They could also 
earn points for doing chores, and bonus points for unrequested help. 
The points could be turned in for money for two things, souvenirs 


and treats, or could be saved for money when we got home. 
Entrance fees to attractions were paid for by us. When we started out 
we had exempted Jessica from the program because we thought she 
was too young; she was not yet four. After the first day, she insisted 
on being included. Every morning when we got up the saying was 
“Let's Attack the Day”. On all three western trips that we took, each 
child did the same thing with their points. Julie would save them for 
something nice, Alison would save them all, and Jessica would spend 
them as fast as she earned them. They haven’t drifted far from that 
behavior since. 


Our first major tourist site was the Badlands of South Dakota. What 
an eye-opening experience for all of us. It seemed like every day 
after that we visited a new and exciting location, from Mt. Rushmore, 
to Crazy Horse Monument, to Wind Cave, and to being in the middle 
of a bison stampede in Custer State Park. 


The Crazy Horse monument was being developed by Korzak 
Zolkowski, a person I had seen interviewed on Sixty Minutes. Korzak 
had worked with Gutson Borglum on Mt. Rushmore, and was fired 
after a dispute with Gutson. He decided that he would also build a 
mountain sculpture, to honor the Sioux Indian Chief Crazy Horse. The 
interviewer asked him why he was doing the project, He responded 
by saying that when you and others look back at your life, you will 
not get any credit for what you said you were going to do, but only 
for what you did. He said, “This is what I am doing!” I loved that 
philosophy. 

From there it was on to the Little Big Horn Battlefield and eventually 
Yellowstone, our country’s first National Park. Yellowstone alone was 
worth the trip and I was glad that the kids would be able to 
experience the wonders of the park: Old Faithful, the paint pots, 
Yellowstone Falls, and the snowstorm that covered the ground on 
Labor Day. From there we went to Jackson Hole National Park. In the 
latter sites a ranger gave presentations on different aspects of the 
park. I thought that each aspect of the trip was an education. Julie, 
Alison and I went on a trail ride into the mountains for a couple of 


hours while Betsy and Jessica stayed at the campsite. Jessica was too 
young to ride. From Jackson Hole it was on to Colorado Springs to 
visit with Jack Aycock’s family. Jack and his wife had four children, all 
teenagers. I hadn’t seen him in the seventeen years since his 
wedding. 


From there it was east through Kansas on Interstate 70 heading back 
to State College. We did stop at a couple of caves on the way home 
as well as Lincoln’s birthplace in Kentucky. It was a wonderful trip and 
a great family adventure. When we got home, we got a threatening 
letter from the school for keeping Julie and Alison out of school for a 
week because of the trip, stating that they lost state aid during that 
time. I answered by telling them that the kids learned more about 
the country during the trip that they would in their entire school 
experience and if they didn’t like it they could sue me for the state 
aid. I never received a reply. 


The following November I woke up in the morning and could hardly 
move because of the pain in my back. Betsy took me to the 
emergency room at the hospital in Bellefonte where their diagnosis 
revealed that I had a kidney stone. My father had had kidney stones 
for the last 35 years of his life with acute episodes averaging every 
five years, so I was not surprised to find out that I had one. They 
placed me in a bed in the hallway of the geriatric ward. The hospital 
was overcrowded and a new one was in the planning stages. I didn’t 
receive any treatment except pain pills, which I did not take, and 
back rubs. The geriatric ward had many really old patients whose 
coughs and sighs would bring the nurses running. I was really 
impressed with the attitude of the nurses and orderlies while they 
were working with patients. They were gentle and kind and seemed 
to understand the problems of the aged. After two days I passed the 
stone and was discharged. I was told to drink a lot of cranberry juice 
to prevent future stones, which I did for a long time. Luckily, I have 
not had another kidney stone attack since then. 


I decided to keep doing my job at Penn State until a job that fitted 
me better came along. It had to be one that involved kids being 
educated, or if not being educated, who were in school and there 
was a possibility that some education could take place. I did write a 
few articles and a chapter in a book on Mental Retardation, most 
notably an article for the Elementary School Journakntitled, 
“Learning Disabilities or Educational Casualties”. In it I argued that 
the schools were causing learning disability diagnoses by demanding 
too much too fast. This caused the children to fail at what they were 
asked to do, and they gave up trying to please teachers who couldn't 
be pleased. 


I had to wait almost two years before an appropriate position became 
available. My opportunity came up in a chance encounter with my 
department head. I had been recruited at CEC conferences by 
William and Mary, North Carolina, Indiana again, and Winthrop 
College, but turned down all offers of an interview because they were 
just more of the same thing I was doing at Penn State. One day Joe 
French, my department head, came into my office with a flyer from 
Alfred University and Allegany County Board Of Cooperative 
Educational Services,(BOCES) in western New York, advertising a 
position half-time with each organization to set up a clinic for children 
having difficulty in school. A PhD was one of the requirements for the 
position. The Alfred University part of the job was to teach graduate 
level courses about handicapped children and special education 
methods to school psychology students and in-service teachers. Joe 
thought that one of my students might be interested in the position. 
The only problem was that we had no PhD students as yet. Even 
better, it was a ten-month position and the salary equaled what I was 
being paid for 12 months. I thanked him and called up the number 
on the flyer and arranged an interview the following week. The 
position in Alfred was to teach two graduate level courses at the 
university, and to run a diagnostic clinic, later called the Learning 
Diagnostic Center, for the BOCES the other half of my time. I would 
be paid by BOCES and be in the NY State Teacher's Retirement 
system. I was offered the job and accepted after talking it over with 


Betsy. She was ready to move as well. Something about our situation 
in PA just didn’t seem right. I told Joe French of my decision and as I 
remember it, he told me that he always wanted others to want his 
faculty members to work for them, but not for them to accept the 
job. Well, I did. 


That summer we also took two “Fresh Air kids from New York City for 
two weeks. It was a program to get kids out of the city during the 
summer. Our two were Evelyn, a Puerto Rican child from the Bronx, 
and Grace, an Asian girl from Manhattan. We explained to the kids 
that the children would probably be black, but when they arrived, of 
course they weren’t. We had a good experience that year and took 
fresh air kids for another two years, Evelyn being one of them. Alison 
wanted to know why there wasn’t a program for Dirty Air kids who 
wanted to go to the city for the summer. 


We started by putting our house on the market in May 1972 and 
started searching for another place to live in Belmont. We visited 
Belmont at the end of May and couldn’t find any place to our liking; a 
place with some land around it but not too far from town. There were 
only a few houses for sale at the time. From there we went to CT to 
see Dan Chubbuck, who was in the hospital there with a mysterious 
infection that we thought might take him. He pulled through and was 
getting better when we left to go home. 

After the quarter ended in June, we took the second of the three 
western trips. Once again we used the reward system we had set up 
the year before, and it worked well once again to help the kids 
control their behavior and to help with the chores of setting up and 
taking down the trailer each night. This trip we went by the southern 
route, through NC, GA, AL, MS, LA and Texas, where we stopped to 
visit a friend in New Braunfels. We visited the Alamo and the Johnson 
Homestead and museum and the Space Needle in San Antonio, and 
took the Riverwalk ride on a boat. From there it was on to Carlsbad 
Cavern in NM and then to Albuquerque, where my father lived with 
his second wife, who was definitely not my stepmother. Going 
through West Texas, we found the benefits of the Desert Water Bag, 


and the need for air conditioning in the South in the summer time. 
The towns were widely separated with nothing to see in between. We 
had a flat during this stretch and I almost burned my hand on the tire 
I removed because it had built up so much heat on the road. We 
used our only spare and hoped that we could get one in the next 
town. No luck until we reached Roswell, NM, but we didn’t have 
another flat on the trip until we got to West Memphis, AR. The drive 
was brutally hot, but we were saved by wet towels hung on the 
windows and the desert water bag. We visited with my Dad in 
Albuquerque, went to Old Town, rode horses along the Rio Grande, 
and spent a day shopping and swimming in the development’s pool 
and we had a great time. Strange coming out of a pool in 96 degree 
weather and freezing because the low humidity dried your skin so 
fast it cooled you down just as rapidly. During our time in 
Albuquerque the humidity was .36 percent, and we watched the 
floods in PA and NY on TV, not realizing that Belmont had been in the 
middle of the flood area. The PA governor's mansion floated down 
the Susquehanna, and the Jones Memorial Hospital in nearby 
Wellsville had lost its brand new wing as it was undercut by the 
raging river. Our house in Pine Grove Mills was out of the flood area 
and was safe. 


From there we went north to Santa Fe to see the art work in the old 
town, and on to camp in Taos where we watched the Indian dancers 
and the kids got a chance to join in. Then we drove over the 
mountain through the Kit Carson National Forest and down to 
Interstate 40 through the Texas panhandle and Oklahoma. We made 
another stop at the Cowboy Hall of Fame in Oklahoma City in 110 
degree weather. After our visit there we headed east to Arkansas. In 
Fort Smith we experienced a forty-five minute lightning storm that 
was as spectacular as it was scary, with the sky lit up as in daylight 
during the storm. Then it was back on the road straight for home, 
with stops along the way at the Lincoln birthplace and Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky. I was really surprised how small the Lincoln cabin 
was. We made it back to State College in time for Summer School to 
Start and to look for a place to live once again. 


Belmont, BOCES, and Alfred 


Shortly after we got home, Jim McNinch, the realtor we had been 
dealing with in Belmont, called and said that a house had just been 
put on the market that we might be interested in. He hadn’t seen it 
himself as yet but it had ten acres and two ponds, and was a mile 
and a half outside of town on a dirt road. Betsy and I drove up the 
next day to check it out and we found the location to be perfect, the 
only down side being that it was a two year old trailer home. The 
trailer had been placed on a full foundation and had two baths and 
three bedrooms, and as a bonus it had a private airstrip. We walked 
out to the middle of the airstrip and looked down at the Genesee 
Valley and decided that trailer or no, this was going to be our new 
home. There was no other place that we would be able to find in the 
time we had remaining. and our only other option was to rent and 
then build over the next year. The trailer had a roof built over it, a 
two car carport and a deck running the 65 foot length of the trailer. 
The location was spectacular. I did have misgivings about buying a 
trailer and woke up for a few days after we had sent our deposit 
thinking “We are going to live in a trailer”. It was a perfect location 
however, but as the kids got older they started calling the place 
Grizzly Mountain. They swore we moved there so no boyfriends could 
make it up the hill in the winter. Jessica also thought that our move 
was designed so that she could not learn to ride a bike since the dirt 
road was too dangerous. 


Since we were going to have some land for animals to roam on we 
decided to get a dog for Jessica. She picked out a part poodle at the 
SPCA in PA that she called Princess. In addition, the seller had a large 
German Shepherd that he could not keep because he was moving 
into an apartment, so we ended up with Baron as well. He was a 
great dog for the kids, but he would roam when he smelled a dog in 
heat and attacked other male dogs because he apparently he thought 
his territory went with him wherever he went. Unfortunately Princess 
fell through the ice on one of our ponds and drowned the following 
spring, which was a very sad day in all our lives. 


After the disaster of our last move, we decided to use a U-Haul trailer 
and cars to make the move. At the end of August we had gotten an 
offer on our house in Pine Grove Mills to rent to buy, pending sale of 
the buyer's previous home. While we were moving out, the realtor sat 
in our laundry room typing out the sales agreement for a lease to buy 
arrangement for one year. Gloria, Ron, and their second oldest child 
Tim helped us with the move. We finished loading and had our 
convoy of two cars, a camping trailer and the U-Haul van heading to 
our new home. It was a Sunday and we were to meet the lawyer 
who was going to handle the closing at his office in Belmont. It 
turned out that he hadn’t done the paperwork and didn’t want to let 
us move in without it being completed. He gave us his law school 
saying of “Beware a buyer with possession”. with possession.” I told 
him that he had had five weeks to do the paperwork and we wanted 
to move in. We were not going to sit in the driveway with our goods 
until he got around to it. I told him to call the seller and ask him what 
we should do. 


Of course the seller, George Gay, said to give us the keys, so we 
moved in that day, a home that we have lived for forty years. Many 
changes have been made to improve it and the property in the 
meantime. We added a big living room in 1976, a barn in 1978, and 
extended the floor space in three rooms as well. In 1996, we had the 
carport torn down and a large garage added. 


Our house in Belmont after we had been there for a couple of years and acquired some 
horses. Popper on the left and Cochise on the right 
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Baron, whom we 


inherited from the previous owner, George Gay, and Princess. 


Alison while she accompanied me on an ice fishing jaunt. She will never forget how cold it 
was, 10 degrees with no wind. 


The family at Theodore Roosevelt National Monument in Medora, ND in 1976. 


Julie with Sandy, who she took to State Fair in Dog Obedience. Sandy got a red ribbon even 
though she was a hyperactive animal. 


L } ; A nonchalant Jessica at a horse show, 
circa 1979. 


Our second trip to Yellowstone in 1976. Anne Tompkins is second from the left. 


hree beautiful 


daughters, Christmas 1976. 


Riding in the Town of Amity sesquicentennial parade in 1980. 

Alison giving her Valedictory adress in June 1981. I had Jessica at her high school graduation 
in 1985 shortly missed Julie’s graduation the year before because I was after their limosine 
had deposited them at the school. 


in the hospital 


The best part of that was being able to get from the cars into the 
house in all kinds of weather without going outside. The kitchen and 
bathroom have been refurbished and the grounds landscaped as well. 
We have enjoyed living in the country with no neighbors these forty 
years. A few people in town gave us a year before we would be 
looking for a house in the village, but they obviously underestimated 
our desire to live in an open area. 


We went to the school to enroll our kids and a problem arose. We 
lived a few yards over a mile from the main road so they would have 
to transport the kids to school. They asked us if we would transport 
our children to school for a fee, so the school would not have to buy 
a new small bus just for them. I told them that arrangement was not 


practical for us. We would need school bus inspection for our vehicle 
and had to commit to specific times which we were not willing to do. 
So they bought a bus for our kids and added a couple of special 
education pupils to the route so they could fill most of the eleven 
passenger bus. 


The day after Labor Day I reported to my ne w job at the 
Superintendent’s meeting. Eleven of the thirteen schools had signed 
up for the Learning Diagnostic Center (LDC) service. I was given an 
office in an old house in downtown Belmont, and a very competent 
18 year old secretary, Carol Graham. I started the program by 
conducting educational diagnoses and school recommendations for 
five children from each school. After each student was diagnosed, I 
would take my report to the school and translate my findings and 
recommendations to the teachers, principals, and support personnel. 
I would make myself available at any time for follow up. I also was in 
charge of two new classes for Learning Disabled Students. The 
program was successful and continued with me as the sole 
diagnostician for three years, while evenings were spent teaching two 
classes at Alfred University, methods of teaching handicapped kids, 
characteristics, and the psychology of reading. 


This new job would allow me to go back to having summers off and I 
could spend more time with my family. The time that I spent with the 
family was always important to me and I think it was important to 
the kids as well, especially until we got to their teenage years. Betsy 
and I really enjoyed being with our kids, often taking them shopping 
with us and visiting with other families. I can remember watching or 
interacting with the kids and tears would come to my eyes because I 
thought they were so beautiful and wonderful. The joy they brought 
to us was immeasurable and we were thankful that they were happy 
and healthy children. When they became teenagers we knew that we 
had very little control over what they did and told them so. We 
expected them to do what they thought was right. 


One time in school Alison was told by the teacher that she would 
change her grade if she didn’t do what the teacher said. The teacher 
said she and her parents would not like that. Alison told the teacher 
hat her parents didn’t care about grades. The teacher was 
astonished. She said that your parents are teachers, how could they 
not care about grades? To verify Alison’s statement, the teacher 
called us and we told her that Alison was right, we didn’t care about 
grades. All we cared about was that Alison was getting along with 
other students and was doing the best she could. We told her that 
grades were not important in that context and that they would take 
care of themselves. The teacher eventually ended up working for me 
when I was director of Special Ed, and she had started taking the 
same approach to grades that we had. 


Things that I learned about people and learning while diagnosing 
over 300 children referred for having problems in school and seeing 
many other learners in many different settings: 

Confidence is power 

Individuals won't learn anything that they don’t want to learn. 
Individuals will learn anything they want to learn if they persist. 
Individuals learn in the order of concrete, pictorial, abstract 

When presented with a learning experience a person asks themself, 
“Why should I learn this?” 

Persistence is essential to learning 

Individuals learn by making mistakes and then adjusting what they 
do and try again. 

Persistence pays off in learning 

Children don’t always do their best in school or on tests. To find out 
what they know and can do you have to observe and test over time, 
using appropriate tasks 

Children can often do what you ask, but don’t want to, so they don’t 
If children are not ready to learn something, they won't, because it is 
difficult to learn when frustrated. 

Rote learning is helpful if you are going to take tests, and useless in 
life unless acted upon. 

The only person’s behavior you can control is your own. 


Children aren't always learning what you think you are teaching 
them. 

“The only handicap in life is a bad attitude.” Scott Hamilton 

Children do not respond to pleading, cajoling, threats or logic when it 
comes to learning. 

Real Learning means that a change in behavior has occurred 
Technique is important because every job is a mental job 

Economy of motion in physical tasks is essential for efficiency 
Enrolling in a competition helps a person to fine tune their skills and 
pay attention to details 

If a teacher keeps all these things in mind and is willing to fail at 
some things they try, they will have a successful teaching/learning 
experience. 


Julie on Popper, her favorite horse who died in 2009 at the age of 34. 


Shoeing a horse at a 
competition in Mullica Hill, NJ circa 1984. 


The New York team at a SNEFA competition in MA. From the left, Frank Urraro, Me, Vern 
Hornquist, and Al Denninger in 1983. 


In the summer of 1973, the LDC received a seed money grant from 
the local Association for Retarded Citizens (ARC) for a pre- 
kindergarten screening summer program designed to determine the 
educational needs of children and not just determine if they were 
“ready” for school, which is what had always been done. I felt that 
keeping kids, especially rural disadvantaged kids like those in our 
area, out of school for a year would not help their education, but 
hinder it. If they hadn’t learned enough in five years at home, then 
why would another year help them? That program was very 
successful and was picked up by the schools after the initial 
experimental program for the next 15 years. 


The first summer after we moved to Belmont, Priscilla and Tom 
Fullington loaned us a horse, really a large pony, over the summer. 
He was a buckskin gelding and his name was Trigger. We wanted to 
see if Julie’s interest in horses was still active. It was, so we bought 
Trigger the following year and two other horses, Rusty and Mack, the 
next summer prompting the start of new career(s) for me; Farriery 
and Blacksmithing. Then we bought Cochise, who was a barrel racing 
horse and eventually Popper, a registered Quarter Horse who was 
three years old and needed training. For that Julie took him to the 
Paquara Ranch in PA and spent two weeks there being trained in the 
Monty Forman style of riding and helping Popper to learn as well. 
Popper turned out to be a great horse. Julie also went to Paquara the 
following year for a week for additional training. 


During the period between 1975 to 1985 I also kept milk goats, 
usually one or two. I would dry them off every October and take 
them to Wellsville to be bred. One time the breeder scolded me for 
carrying the goat in the back of the truck when it was cold. The next 
year I put her in the front seat and drove through Wellsville with the 
goat sitting in the front seat like a regular passenger and me getting 
some funny looks from passing motorists. After the kids left home, I 
loaned Popper to a couple of my customers who had trouble handling 
him, and then to Sandy Kinnerney. She used him as to train riders 


over many years, and took care of him until he died in 2009 at the 
age of 34. 


In the meantime, Betsy had decided that she wanted to go back to 
work, but needed to obtain a New York State Teaching Certificate in 
order to qualify for a position. I worked out a deal with Alfred 
University to pay half tuition since I was a half time professor there. 
She took the three courses that she needed for certification and got 
her dream job, a Kindergarten position at Rushford, where she had 
subbed occasionally. Rushford was twenty miles away but the job was 
just what she wanted and most of the time during the 21 years she 
worked there, she was able to share driving with another teacher. 


In 1975, after three years at BOCES the Federal Education of the 
Handicapped Law, 94-142, requiring education for all students from 
age 5-21 was passed. It changed school programs by requiring them 
to set up programs for all handicapped students, which meant that 
an expansion of special education program would enlarge it to the 
point where a director would be needed. As a result, I was asked to 
fill that position even though I wasn’t certified in supervision. Our 
new BOCES superintendent, Chuck Holowach, said that he would 
make sure that I would receive a supervisor's certificate if I took the 
job, which I did and he did. A side benefit was that I no longer had 
to teach in the artificial environment of the university classroom, and 
wouldn't have to drive to Alfred at night in the winter. Here I was in a 
job I never wanted, but at least I had free rein because no one else 
knew what I needed to do to make the programs successful. 


The classes for the mentally handicapped were already in place, but 
the programs for learning disabled, emotionally handicapped, 
language delayed, and multi-handicapped had to be organized and as 
the number grew, staffed with teachers and aides. I was given one of 
the best teachers, Priscilla Fullington, to help with the LDC, and she 
did an excellent job. The number of students increased from 60 to 
120 within the year, so there was a lot of teacher training needed, 
because many of the teachers had little or no experience. It was a 


good time because I was able to choose more than half the teachers. 
I was looking for people who were not afraid to try new approaches 
and truly wanted to teach. 


In June of 1975 we planned to have my father come for a week to 
visit. I offered to buy his ticket if he would come, and he agreed. He 
and Elsie had visited once before, so they got a chance to see our 
place in the country. A few days before he was to fly to Buffalo, he 
had a stroke in the middle of the night after the last in a series of 
crank phone calls he received. He got up to answer it and went back 
to bed saying that he was really upset and passed away peacefully. 
He was brought back to the Bronx and his funeral service was held at 
Christ Church, Riverdale, where he had started attending church with 
Elsie. He was buried in the same plot with my mother in the Ferncliff 
Cemetery. 


During my first year as director, Deyo Montanye, our assistant 
superintendent, heard that there was some money available to start a 
pre-school program for the handicapped, so we went to Albany to 
plead our case. The result was a combined grant between the state 
education department and the Appalachian Regional Commission to 
start and maintain for five years, the first pre-school program in New 
York. After the five years the county would be required to fund the 
program. Each class was staffed by a teacher, a speech/language 
teacher, and a teacher aid. Eventually that program served kids from 
0 to 3 years of age at home and 4-5 year old children a schoolroom 
setting. It was instrumental in helping many children, especially the 
language-impaired to avoid being placed in a special education class. 


After the initial organization, my role was changed to the evaluation 
and supervision of teachers and the curriculum, teaching teachers 
how to use measurable goals for each child and how to achieve those 
goals. The concept was excellent, but getting teachers to think along 
those lines was not. Mandates had come to the states as to 
Individual Education Plans (IEPs) and the provision of ancillary 
services such as speech and language therapy, physical therapy, 


occupational therapy, adaptive physical education, psychological 
therapy and any other required services, all of which was supposed 
to be monitored by each school’s Committee on Special Education, 
none of which had any training on what to do. My job required me to 
be an advocate for the children in our care in relation to the CSEs 
and also to train the committees on the appropriate regulations. It 
took a while to sort things out to a manageable level. 


In 1977 I ran for one of three Town Councilman positions in the town 
of Amity and won by 17 votes. It surprised everyone, including me, 
that I could be elected while running against a local person. I was 
reelected one more time and then decided not to run for another 
term. Shortly after my election I was appointed by the governor to 
the College Council of Alfred State College, a nine year term. The 
council had some fine individuals on it. It was a wonderful experience 
for the 16 years that I served, and it allowed me access to the 
college to help me coordinate two Artist Blacksmiths Association of 
North America (ABANA) conferences that I chaired. 


As a member of the college council I was appointed to the 
Educational Foundation of Alfred State College, which owned the 
Wellsville campus and leased it to the state. The foundation funded 
the vocational college’s construction program in which the students 
built houses for sale. The house provided a great hands-on program 
for most of the programs on the vocational campus and generated 
some revenue for scholarships and other college needs. The 
Educational Foundation was also charged with raising money for the 
college, but had few resources and skills at doing so. I became 
president of the foundation in 1989 and decided that we needed to 
go in a new direction. 


With the help of Bill Mobert, the executive director, we established 
the Alfred State College Development Fund with me as the President. 
Its sole purpose was to raise money for scholarships and other 
student and campus needs. Its governing board was mostly made up 
of people in the private sector who had money and knew people who 


had money. This board was in contrast with the Foundation, whose 
board was more concerned with administering the money they 
already had. Once it was up and running the college endowment 
tripled within two years, and quadrupled within three years after that. 
After four years as president of the development fund I stepped 
down as president of both the foundation and the development fund 
and considered both jobs well done. 


In 1985 I was appointed as one of the town of Amity assessors, a job 
nobody wanted and I soon found out why. The system is basically 
flawed and no assessments are really fair. To make things worse, 
when assessments are appealed and changed, the unfairness 
becomes skewed. I lasted five years and resigned. After that, I was 
appointed to the Board of Assessment Review and served as its 
chairperson for 21 years. 


In the winter of 1975 we purchased 30 acres adjacent to our land, 
and also started a 4-H horse club in Belmont that the kids named The 
Blazing Saddles. Liz Abraham was the coleader with me. We had 
about fifteen kids in the club after the first year. Of course horses 
meant saddles, bridles and shoes and grooming tools and pasture 
etc. 


In the summer of 1976 after framing in the new living room addition, 
we took another camping trip out west, but this time we took Ann 
Tompkins, a friend of Julie and Alison, with us. Our route took us 
through Canada to Michigan and then to the Upper Peninsula to 
Duluth, MN. From there we went on to North Dakota. There we 
visited the Theodore Roosevelt National Monument, the Mandan 
Village and the capital of Fargo. From Fargo we went on through 
Montana and up to Browning and Glacier National Park. That was a 
wonderful place and we enjoyed hiking and listening to the Park 
Rangers tell the history of the park as well as the specifics about the 
flora and fauna. From there we met the Errets, who lived in Butte, 
and went fishing with them for a couple of days. From there we went 
to Yellowstone and Grand Teton, then back home through northern 


Wyoming, the Badlands, Chicago and northern Ohio. Betsy and I 
enjoyed this family trip, even though we were glad to get home in 
time for school to start. 

Meanwhile, back at home, it took us a year to find anyone to shoe 
our horses. Fred Warner told me about a farrier named Jim Miller. I 
called him and he came to do our shoeing. He had a portable forge 
that he used to heat the shoes for shaping. I asked him where I 
could learn how to be a farrier. He referred me to the South Jersey 
School of Horseshoeing in Mullica Hill south of Philadelphia, run by a 
man named Bruce Daniels. 


I felt that I had been doing mostly academic type work for too long. 
In my younger days I always worked with my hands and was anxious 
to start doing what I considered real work again. While I was waiting 
to hear from Bruce, Betsy brought home a book from the library 
called The Art of Blacksmithing, by Alex Bealer. She thought it was a 
book about horseshoeing because of the prevailing misconception 
about blacksmiths being horseshoers. That was true at one time but 
modern horseshoers called themselves farriers to make the 
distinction. The book had great deal to do with the craft of 
blacksmithing, but nothing about shoeing horses, but it was very 
inspiring. I decided that I would like to learn blacksmithing as well 
after I became competent at shoeing. The school was not too far 
away and sounded promising. The following Fall I wrote to Bruce to 
see if he would consider taking me in the school at the age of 45. He 
told that I had better come to see him so he could interview me 
before he would answer. He was only a year older than I. On 
Thanksgiving that year, 1977, we went to visit Gloria and Ron who 
lived in Philadelphia at the time, and took the Friday after to visit the 
school. Bruce and I hit it off right away and he accepted me in the 
school starting the following Memorial Day. Bruce had done some 
blacksmithing as well and promised that I would get a lot of forging 
experience. At the time he was the Horseshoe Forging Champion of 
the US, a title earned by competing in a national contest run by the 
American Farriers Association. I accepted the offer and sent in my 


tuition and prepared myself by reading a couple of horseshoeing 
books. 


Farriery and Blacksmithing 


In May of 1978 I took a leave of absence from my job in order to 
attend farrier school, much to the consternation of the board of 
education. They wanted to know how the program would run without 
me. I told them that the program was so well organized that it would 
be a month before the staff would know that I was gone, and by 
then school would almost be over. Besides they could save on a 
month of my salary. Betsy had started a full time teaching job in 
Rushford four years earlier, so we could make it through money-wise 
with little problem. 


On the Sunday of Memorial Day weekend in1978, I got into my 1972 
GMC truck and headed for Philadelphia. I planned on staying 
overnight with Gloria and Ron and getting up early on Monday to get 
to the school about 25 miles away. Bruce had small dorm rooms and 
a kitchen/ living room that the students could stay in during the 
course. When I arrived at the school I met the other five students in 
the class, all men. There was an 18 year old, a 19 year old, a 27 year 
old, a 29 year old and a 32 year old , all but the oldest of them 
staying on campus. He lived nearby. We were carefully chosen by 
Bruce because if any of us dropped out he would have to return the 
tuition, which he did not want to do. We started that day by getting 
our tools, building our tool boxes, learning how to start forge fires, 
and getting oriented to the class. No time for my usual “What am I 
doing here?” thoughts typical of the first day in a new and large 
adventure. That had to wait until that night when we all went to bed 
and had time to think. I answered that question positively because I 
really wanted to be there learning new skills by doing, rather than 
talking about doing, even though the first chapter in the book by 
Doug Butler said that if you are over thirty you shouldn't attempt to 
learn horseshoeing because it was too difficult physically. That gave 
me the incentive to prove him wrong as well, although some of those 


first days of trimming horses made me question myself because they 
were physically demanding. I knew that if I kept at it the job would 
get easier, but never effortless. I had sworn to myself that I would 
not quit on Bruce when he had taken a big risk on accepting me. 


I did tough it out and found that I had some advantages over the 
other students. I had used tools for a lot longer and knew how to use 
my body efficiently while using them. We learned how to work with 
horses and to feel comfortable around them, a big plus because 
horses seem to sense when you are hesitant around them. Bruce 
wisely started us trimming in teams so we wouldn't get too tired.. We 
would go out every morning to a new farm and trim horses. One 
person would hold the horse while the other trimmed one hoof, then 
we would switch until the job was done. It is amazing how an 
experienced person can make a job seem easy to do quickly. That 
was what we were headed for. Eventually we learned how to shoe 
and got a lot of practice for the amount of time we had. We also 
learned how to forge, punch, shape and fit horseshoes from both bar 
stock and keg shoes. It was a great experience, but by the time I 
graduated I realized that I had a long way to go to be a competent 
farrier. School could only give you entry level skills, and you needed a 
lot of experience to develop into a journeyman farrier. 


There were no farriers around that I could apprentice with, so I set 
off on my own making mistakes and learning from them until I 
became competent. That September I went back to supervising 
Allegany County BOCES special education and spent nights and 
weekends working at the forge and shoeing. I put out the word that I 
was shoeing and started building a clientele. I also realized that at 
my age I was going to have to improve quickly, so I decided to start 
competing in horseshoeing contests to hasten the process. 
Competition is the way to fine tune your skills, and practicing for 
them will help you become efficient. At my first competition I did not 
place in any of the classes, and even quicked the horse that I shod. It 
taught me that the only place to learn how to compete is by 
competing. Practice alone will not do it. Over the next 15 years I 


competed in many competitions and eventually started doing well, 
and even won a couple of local championships in my division, though 
never at the national level. I joined the AFA soon after graduating 
and eventually wrote articles for its publication and became the 
Secretary of the association for six years during the late 90s. 


In June of 1980 I became sick with a 103 fever that would not go 
down and ended up in the hospital for eight days, an incarceration 
that caused me to miss my oldest daughter Julie’s High School 
Graduation. After many tests, they decided that I had a respiratory 
infection, though I didn’t have any respiratory symptoms. I had a 
respiratory therapist, but the process seemed really ineffective to me. 
After I got out of the hospital and was partially recuperated, we took 
a trip to Maine to visit the Chubbucks. Julie and Alison went with us 
and Jessica stayed with a friend. I had decided on the way to Maine 
that I would start to run. I found that I was in pretty good shape 
before the illness but not fit, so fitness became a priority. I started off 
Slowly with short distances and the last day in Maine I ran my first 
mile. It probably took 15-20 minutes, and I was as surprised as the 
kids were when I completed the mile. After we got home I continued 
to run, eventually running in races locally and in Buffalo, just for the 
competition. As in horseshoeing, competition makes you practice and 
get better. I won only when I was the only one in the age group, but 
my personal bests improved for a long time. I continued to run until 
my legs started giving out on me in shoeing and running, possibly 
from some touch of post-polio syndrome in the mid-nineties. At any 
rate it kept me active, and after running I started walking, which I 
have continued. 


Julie had graduated and moved to Massachusetts. She first got a job 
in a Dunkin Donuts coffee shop, and when she was 18, as a file clerk 
in a firm called Amicon where her future father-in-law worked. That 
firm has been bought and sold a number of times, but she is still with 
the last firm that purchased it. Because of her great work ethic, she 
has worked her way up to the position of payroll manager, despite 


not having a college education. That is a great accomplishment in 
today’s corporate climate. 


Two years after becoming a farrier, I took a sabbatical to accept a 
post-doctoral fellowship at Penn State to teach special education 
supervision and take two courses for one quarter. It was a nice 
change of pace. I learned more by writing papers on language and 
the use of Vitamin C for handicapped kids, and also taught a class on 
supervision of special education programs. I stayed in a room off 
campus, ran the track and the golf course, wrote a paper for an early 
childhood publication and generally relaxed. Alison was a senior in 
high school at the time and came to stay with me for a week to do 
my typing and hang out. She could see a little of what college life 
was like, even holding her own in some word games we played in the 
evening with faculty and grad students although she was only a 
senior in high school. One day while we were eating in the cafeteria, 
Alison asked me if I thought that she could make it in a college with 
all the good students she would be competing with. I told her that 
from what I knew about college students, she could make it in any 
college. After all she was going to be the Valedictorian of her class, 
so she must know how to learn what she would be faced with in 
college. Eventually, the only school she applied to was UCONN, 
putting her eggs in one basket, although I suppose she knew she 
could always go to Alfred State College if necessary. She was 
accepted at UCONN, even though it was not known for taking out of 
state students, possibly because of the family history with the school. 
She didn’t know what she wanted to study, so I suggested that she 
find something that she liked to learn and major in it. It didn’t make 
any difference what it was. She would be able to find a job that she 
liked when she finished, no matter what. At the same time, I told her, 
grow four years older and learn how to get along with people, which 
she did. I think she appreciated the open ended advice and she 
graduated four years later with a major in statistics. 


Eventually things began to run relatively smoothly and then the 
BOCES merger happened. When Chuck Holowach left the district for 


a larger BOCES, the assistant superintendent, Gary Moore, took over 
as acting superintendent. Instead of replacing Chuck, the State Ed 
Department decided to merge our BOCES with the larger BOCES west 
of us. I was appointed assistant director of special education in the 
new arrangement, and my territory increased two and a half fold, 
from a territory the size of RI to one the size of Delaware and my 
assigned staff tripled. Mike Hughes was the director and he did most 
of the administrative work and I did all of the teacher and ancillary 
staff evaluations. I spent a great deal of time on the road. The new 
administration did not have the educational focus of Chuck’s. Rather 
than working with the staff to get things done, they were more 
adversarial than supportive. The BOCES administration refused to let 
me work in Allegany County where the distances were shorter 
between schools. They assigned me to the schools in Cattaraugus 
County where the nearest school was 25 miles away and the farthest 
65. A foolish waste of time and money by my standards, but they did 
not want me to influence the Allegany County teachers any longer. 
The director was supposed to cover that area, but he did little but 
paper work in the office, only coming out when we needed another 
evaluation for a teacher not performing well. My office was moved to 
Olean, but I was allowed to park my company car at the Belmont 
BOCES. I had at least a 30 mile trip every morning just to get to 
work, and that was during my work day. It was soon apparent that 
the administrators at the Cattaraugus BOCES were not in favor of 
letting their directors manage their units, but they wanted to 
micromanage every detail. I was glad that I was only the assistant 
director and could do what I thought was needed for me to fulfill my 
responsibility to supervise and train teachers. 

Once Julie and Alison had left home Betsy and I had more freedom. 
Julie was working in MA and Alison had matriculated at UCONN, so 
only Jessica was left at home to have parties while we were away. I 
had done a little blacksmithing from books, but my work was crude 
and had plenty of room for improvement. I found that learning from 
books is difficult and most useful after you have some experience. 
Betsy and I ended up going to the Appalachian Center for Crafts 
(ACC) in Tennessee, where she took a basket class and I took 


blacksmithing. We enjoyed the time there. It introduced us to some 
new areas in which to apply our creative ideas. The following summer 
I went back to the ACC alone for two weeks and took two courses. I 
had just passed the written and practical exams to become a 

Certified Journeyman Farrier (CJF) in the American Farriers 
Association and was ready to branch out to decorative and functional 
ironwork. My work was still crude but the quality was improving. In 
June of 1975 Jessica graduated from High School. Now all three of 
our children had survived their school years and had done pretty well. 


Julie had graduated in 1980 and had played basketball for four years. 
In her senior year Julie had been named Most Valuable Player 
because of her rebounding strength. She also spent a year in the 
color guard, while summers she competed in equestrian events and 
even earned a chance to go to the State Fair three times, twice with 
her horse and once in dog obedience. School was not her favorite 
thing, but she went along with her teachers as much as she could. 
She had taken the commercial and secretarial courses in school and 
did very well because she enjoyed it. 


Alison played soccer for two years, was the first clarinet in the 
orchestra and also played in the marching band. She kept the statistic 
books for the girls’ basketball team (maybe why she was a statistics 
major in college) and, despite not caring about grades, managed to 
be the class Valedictorian. She also took the secretarial courses at the 
occupational center and did the equivalent of three years in two. One 
morning when Julie was a senior I got a call at work asking me to 
come to the school for the induction of new students into the 
National Honor Society. It turned out that both Julie and Alison were 
to be inducted and it had just been announced that morning. It was 
the first time that two members of the same family had been 
inducted at the same time. 


Jessica’s road through school was a little rockier because she was 
more of a rebel. She played basketball for a couple of years and did 
some equestrian competing as well, even winning both the Western 


and English High point trophies as a junior rider. She stopped 
competing after that. More than a few times we had to see teachers 
to smooth over some of her behavior. To me, the teacher’s behavior 
was part of the problem. Jessica took the trade electricity course at 
the occupational center during her junior year, but when her senior 
year came around they scheduled her senior English in the morning 
so she couldn't go to the occupational center to finish the course. 
They also would not let her work part time in the special education 
classes as she had been doing since sixth grade, and required her to 
take study halls during her “free time”. She had her driver’s license so 
I had her schedule two classes at Alfred State College instead. The 
school was not happy about that and wanted her to report to the 
school when she wasn’t at the college. When she was seen 
downtown by one of the board members, he questioned her going to 
the college, saying that it was not right. At a board meeting, I 
explained to the board that she didn’t even have to attend Belmont 
school, but that they were getting aid because I allowed her to do so 
in order for her to graduate with her class. I also told them that the 
school should be organizing the same thing for all students who are 
qualified to go. A few years later, that is what they did. However 
Jessica was not invited into the National Honor Society because of 
her attitude (and mine too?). I think she took the snub as a 
complement. 


By 1983 we had lost two of our dogs to old age, Baron and Jenny, 
and I wanted to get another dog for Sandy to be with. While I was 
shoeing one day in Angelica, I saw some Australian shepherd puppies 
that had been bred by one of my customers, Nola Cairns. She was 
willing to trade a dog for some shoeing. I took the dog, which was 
the runt of the litter, and named him Spenser after Robert Parker's 
detective. He turned out to be a great dog but unfortunately he had a 
very strong instinct to herd and tried to herd our goats and the 
horses, which don’t herd very well. He was very self-sufficient, and 
we could leave him for a couple of weeks at a time, just having 
somebody come every day to feed him. He would stay around the 
house and was death on woodchucks. He would chase them down, 


grab them and throw them up in the air. On coming down, they were 
usually dead. He would then like to let them rest for a few days until 
they got ripe, when he would begin to eat them and roll in the 
remains. He also got into a porcupine just once, but had to be 
anesthetized in order to remove the quills. Spencer lived to be 16 and 
we had to have him put to sleep in August of 1999. 


We did not plan on getting another dog because we traveled a lot 
and did not want to have to board it. Soon the deer and bear started 
to come in closer and closer to the house, when they had been 
previously kept the away by the barking of the dog. The deer were 
ravaging my garden and the bears were coming close to the house 
and tearing down the bird feeders. I decided that I needed a dog in 
order to be able to continue having a garden, and not be afraid that 
bears would come into the house. A neighbor had found bear claw 
marks on his front door. I asked my daughter Jessica in 
Massachusetts to try to find me a dog that would fit in around our 
property. She had just gotten an Aussie and knew a trainer that 
might be a contact for a private rescue. I had tried to get a rescue 
dog from the Australian Shepherd rescue society, but they had a 
three page form to fill out, and required a fenced-in area. That was 
something that we didn’t need because we had 40 acres of land and 
no close neighbors. Apparently it is harder to get a rescue dog than 
to adopt a baby. On my 70" birthday, Jessica, Julie, and Alison 
arrived with my new dog. He was a breed called American Working 
Farm Collie, seven months old and full of pep. He was perfect for our 
situation and now at 10, he is a wonderful dog to have around, and 
he keeps the deer and bear away. He walks me two miles almost 
every day to keep me active. 


Planning for Retirement-Craft Schools 


The BOCES merger occurred in February of 1983, and the following 
summer I was looking for courses in Blacksmithing to help me 
improve my skills. I received a brochure from Haystack School for 
Crafts and saw a class being given by one of the founding members 


of ABANA that I would like to take. I called the same day to register 
and was told the class was full because the students from the 
previous year’s class had already signed up. Why list it in the 
catalogue? No answer. Although I visited the school one time, I never 
took a class because of their policy. This turned out to be a good 
decision because it helped to eventually lead me to the Folk School. 


The following year ACC did not schedule any classes that were of 
interest to me, so I decided to take the summer off. One night in May 
Betsy had a Players board meeting in the Wellsville library and asked 
me if I wanted to go with her to get some books. While I was there I 
ran into Jan Prentice, a costumer for the Players whom they called 
the Queen of Darts, who was waiting for a friend who was also on 
the board, and she asked me if I was going to take any classes that 
summer. I told her that I hadn't found anything yet, so probably not. 
She told me that she had a brochure from the John C. Campbell Folk 
School that had blacksmithing and if I was interested she would send 
it to me, and she did. That little gesture on her part changed the 
direction of my life significantly. 


In the brochure was a class at the Folk School that was being taught 
by Ivan Bailey, Alex Bealer’s son-in-law, that I wanted to take and 
signed up immediately. That decision opened a new world to me in 
blacksmithing and new friends, and eventually for Betsy as well. That 
was the summer that I met blacksmiths Walter Scadden, Bob Becker, 
Ray Olander, and Rooney Floyd, a carver who was a long time Folk 
School student. Bob and Rooney were my roommates for the two 
weeks. In addition to the class, the atmosphere at the FS was so 
accepting that we immediately took to it. That year the school had 
built a handicapped ramp into the main building, but did not have a 
railing for it. My experiences at the Folk School and with people 
whom I met there over the past 28 years is the subject of another 
book if I can get around to writing it. 


The finished handicap railing on Keith House, August, 1986. 
From the left: Bob Becker, Ray Olander, Walter Scadden, Me Jeff Graves, Rooney Floyd 
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Betsy at the north rim of the Grand Canyon after our journey to Flagstaff, AZ. There was no 
guard rail and she was hanging on for dear life. 
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Standing on the corner in Winslow, Arizona. Such a fine sight to see. L to R: Me, Walter and 
Bob. 


Walter Scadden and I at the end of my first class with Francis Whitaker, November, 1986. 


The following February 1° I took an unpaid leave of absence from 
BOCES to take a break, improve my skills and expand my business, 
so that when I retired in a couple of years, I would be have enough 
work to keep me busy. Betsy had just had surgery on the day of the 
Challenger disaster in January, and would be home for six weeks in 
recuperation as well. That summer I also took a job as an interpreter 
for one day a week filling in for the blacksmith at the Genesee 
Country Museum in Mumford. There I demonstrated blacksmithing 
and interpreted the blacksmith shop to tourists and school groups 


who came in to see the village. I was also able to make horseshoes 
for my farrier business, which was helpful since they only paid 
minimum wage for the work. I got all the usual questions like “How 
hot does the steel get?” and “Doesn’t it hurt the horse to nail on the 
shoes?” and relearned the fact that everybody’s grandfather was a 
blacksmith. The experience was great, but not lucrative enough to 
continue. It cost 20 percent of my pay to get there and back. 


The summer of 1986, five of us got together with some donated steel 
and built a railing for the facility in one week. The six were Bob, 
Walter, Ray, Rooney, Jeff Graves and I. We finished and installed the 
railing just in time for the annual auction, where I donated my first 
items for the Folk School fund raiser. Since then I have donated art 
objects to 53 Folk School Auctions. I don’t know if that is a record, 
but I am sure that it is close. After the auction, we set out for the bi- 
annual ABANA conference in Flagstaff, AZ. We drove in convoy - Bob 
Becker and Walt in Becker’s Jeep and Betsy and me in my 1984 S-10 
pickup. The trip took four days, but we made it in time for the 
convention, stopping one night in Winslow, AZ so that we could stand 
on the corner of Eagles’ song, “Take It Easy” fame, and bask in the 
hot tub in the hotel outside of town. I had brought along a couple of 
anvils to sell to help finance the trip. At that conference I bought my 
first gas forge from Don Jones, who had flown out to the convention 
and did not want to ship it home. We drove home in my non-air- 
conditioned truck in four days in the blistering heat of Oklahoma and 
Missouri, the trip being an anti-climax to the previous two weeks’ 
exhilaration. The trip seemed to take forever. 


The fine work we saw at the ABANA conference served as a stimulus 
for me to improve my blacksmithing skills and designs. To that end I 
had to take a course with the renowned blacksmith, Francis Whitaker. 
He was approaching 80 years of age and possibly the end of his 
teaching career, so I took two weeks off in November to take his 
advanced class in traditional blacksmithing at the FS. In that class I 
made a pair of railings using traditional methods and designs that are 
in my living room today. I made many mistakes while forging and 


fabricating those railings, but learned a great deal. Francis had 
started out as an apprentice to the famous Samuel Yellin in 
Philadelphia and then went to Germany for two years as an 
apprentice. He had had his own business in Carmel, CA and Aspen, 
CO since the 1920s. As it turned out, Francis taught for another 
seven years and I had the privilege of working with him for about 
four months in total. Becker, Scadden, Ed Grove and I even went to 
visit Francis in Colorado. He showed us a lot of the ironwork he had 
done in Aspen and worked with us in his forge for four days. We 
laughed more with him those four days than we ever did at the Folk 
School. Francis insisted that he pay all our expenses while we were 
there. Three of us made hammers with him while we were there. Bob 
and Ed started making them and I whined and said that I wanted to 
make one as well. He finally agreed and that hammer is one of my 
most used and treasured tools. Francis was a curmudgeon, but 
underneath that gruff exterior, he was an excellent mentor and 
friend. He was a blacksmith through and through and always said 
that he wanted to die with a hammer in his hand, which he did at the 
age of 92 in 1998. I thought enough of him to dedicate a forge to 
Francis when the new Folk School blacksmith shop was built. 


In September 1986 it was back to work at BOCES. They had hired 
two supervisors to replace me while I was on leave, and kept one of 
them when I returned. It gave me fewer classes, teachers, speech 
therapists, occupational therapists, and psychologists to supervise, 
but just as much travel was required because I stayed mostly in 
Cattaraugus County. 


Working for an adversarial administration had its challenges and 
some of us middle managers decided to push back. Over the years, 
the administration had hired a number of women at midlevel 
positions at salaries much lower than the men’s salaries for jobs at 
the same level of responsibility. Some of us thought that was unfair, 
so four of us men got together to form a middle-management union 
to ensure fairness in the administration’s dealings with middle 
managers. We knew the women were paid about half of what the 


men were paid and didn’t seem to care, so we decided to care for 
them. It was also a chance to needle the top administrators who did 
not want an additional union to deal with. Many of the women 
resisted the formation of the union, but we went ahead anyway. We 
told them that if they didn’t want their large raise in pay, they should 
donate it back to district. The men started letting their beards grow 
and stopped wearing ties to work during the negotiations because of 
the antagonistic approach by the administration. The upper 
administration stopped talking to us, a pleasant unintended 
consequence of the process. Eventually we were recognized as a 
legitimate bargaining unit by PERB, so it was time for me to retire. In 
the end, the women all accepted the money. 


I submitted my resignation in April 1988, effective June 1°‘, with the 
stipulation that I could use my unused sick days to buy health 
insurance after my retirement or my resignation would be void. When 
we sat down to finalize the bargaining contract, the administration 
negotiators stated that they had added a provision to the agreed- 
upon contract. The new provision stated that in order to use sick 
days for health insurance, a retiree had to have worked for BOCES for 
20 years, and I only had 15 + years of service. When I pointed out 
the limitation on my retirement resignation, they immediately agreed 
to change that provision to 15 years to ensure my retirement. On 
June 1st I was officially retired and started receiving my retirement 
income. I don’t know who was happier, me or the BOCES 
administrators who shall remain nameless. 


Shortly after retirement I was asked to serve on the board of the 
local Cornell Cooperative Extension Service of Allegany County. I 
found that their budgeting system was inappropriate and their by- 
laws were outdated. By the time I left four years later the budget 
was redesigned to meet state standards and the by-laws had been 
rewritten. The by-laws were later used as a model for other 
Cooperative Extension units in the state. 


After my retirement I bought my first computer. It was an IBM and 
with a printer cost me $2800. It had a speed of eight hertz and a 
hard drive of 20 MB, at the time a fairly large capacity machine. It 
quickly became obsolete because of the speed and the ram not being 
up to snuff on all the new programs. That computer got upgraded a 
number of times and included a laptop when I became secretary of 
the Folk School Board of Directors. When I loaded windows 1.0 on 
my first computer, it would not show on the screen in color because 
of the lack of memory. My next machine had the speed of 133 hertz 
and it had a modem the speed of 2400. That’s when I started getting 
e-mail using the Alfred state college network. 


As the Internet developed and opened a whole new world, I started 
doing more and more shopping online because of the convenience 
and the choices that you could make buying things, plus you could 
check on the comments by people who bought the products to see 
whether they were worth the money. Amazon has become one of our 
favorite shopping venues, and our postmaster is happy because we 
are helping to keep him in business. Christmas of 2010, Betsy and 
the kids got together to buy me an iPad. That has become my main 
computer and when the new iPad came out in March of 2012, Steve 
Meaney, Jessica’s husband and I went to the Apple store in Florida 
and each bought new iPad. The Internet has become a major source 
of information, supplies, tools, news, sports, and entertainment. Our 
new computer has a useful speed and capacity, and I’ve just started 
using the speech to text feature in Windows Seven. As a bonus, 
Betsy has found out that the old IPAD was a great tool for her as 
well, for checking email and streaming movies and TV shows through 
Netflix and Amazon Prime. 


The week after my retirement, I went to the Birmingham, AL 
conference for ABANA. It was over ninety degrees most of the time 
and the lecture halls were not air-conditioned. It was grueling to sit 
through many of the afternoon presentations. At that conference I 
suggested to the ABANA board that we have the next conference at 
Alfred State College, where I served on the council. The ABANA 


leadership was skeptical that it could be done, but agreed to visit the 
facilities. They wanted to have the conference in a larger venue like 
the University of Rochester because it had some well-known metal 
artists on the faculty. When Mike Bondi, the conference chairman 
came to visit Alfred State, he was impressed with the facilities and 
the enthusiasm of the college staff and the services they agreed to 
provide for a modest fee. Mike went to the board and recommended 
that Alfred State College be the site for the 1990 conference, with our 
group, the New York State Designer Blacksmith (NYSDB) as 
conference planners. The college’s Auxiliary Campus Enterprises and 
Services (ACES), would provide all the necessary services and 
venues. We had to organize the program and set up the 
demonstration and teaching forges under tents. The board agreed, so 
we started to work because we had less than two years to 
accomplish the organization and implementation of the conference. 


We set up a committee of about fifteen enthusiastic members with 
me as the conference chairman because of my connection to Alfred 
State. Each committee member had a specific responsibility and 
budget, and would report to the whole committee monthly for its 
review of the plan and suggestions for further exploration. Betsy was 
a part of the committee, in charge of family programs which were 
excellent and well received. ACES was in on all the planning with us 
and by the time the conference dates arrived, we were all ready for 
the action to happen. The conference was extremely successful 
professionally, organizationally, and financially and many considered it 
the best conference ever. We felt that we could do even better, so we 
decided to offer the ABANA board another opportunity to have the 
conference at Alfred in 1996, but the next time they would pay 
NYSDB ten percent of the profits of the conference. I was appointed 
to the ABANA Board in 1991 to fill in Bud Oggier’s term. I took our 
proposal to the board at the 1992 Conference in San Luis Obispo, CA 
and it was accepted, so we geared up again. I resigned from the 
board after that meeting because I thought it was too dysfunctional 
for me, and I could concentrate on the conference, then run for 
Secretary of the AFA instead. I was elected secretary of the AFA in 


1993 and served six years in that office. The second ABANA 
conference was even more successful financially, and was the most 
productive fund raiser of any ABANA conference to date. After the 
1996 conference, my tenure on the college council ended. 


About four months before the conference Jeff Graves told me about a 
wonderful blacksmith shop in Cleveland and put me in touch with 
Melvin Rose, the current president. Melvin invited me to his facility 
and showed me the many ironwork pieces made by his father, August 
Rose, over a fifty year career in Cleveland. The works were really 
exciting and had never been shown to the blacksmithing community 
before. I tried to get Melvin to show at the 1990 conference, but he 
thought that he was not ready for such an exposition. He did join 
ABANA after that and realized that he needed to share his father’s 
work with us. We had a special display of August Rose’s work at the 
1996 conference and Melvin became a well-known member of 
ABANA. When he died earlier this year at the age of 94, it was a sad 
day for the organization and the blacksmithing community. 


After retirement, it was time to build my blacksmithing business while 
continuing my part-time farrier practice. I began to get a great many 
orders for railings at private homes and businesses. The Wellsville 
Library and St. Philip’s Episcopal Church in Belmont, were the two 
largest installations. In 1989 I decided to put my teaching skills to 
work helping other would-be blacksmiths and some working 
blacksmiths, as well as continuing to take more classes with Francis 
and other great smiths. Teaching is a wonderful experience in 
learning and perfecting your skills because you not only have to solve 
the problems of your mistakes, but the mistakes of many students as 
well. Students make mistakes differently than the ones you made and 
it makes you think about problem solving a great deal. 


In 1988, I joined a new group of artisans that had been formed in 
1987 called the Allegany Artisans. They had established an “Open 
Studio Weekend’ where artisans would open their studios to 
interested persons and potential buyers for a weekend. It was a 


juried group and after submitting my forgework for review, I was 
accepted as a blacksmith. After joining the Allegany Artisans, I began 
making small items for sale as well as taking commissions for larger 
work. I have been a member of the group for most of the years since 
then, only missing when my teaching schedule interfered. Betsy 
joined the group with her dolls and other fiber work in 1993. Since 
then, I have added knitting and tin can art to my work, and Betsy has 
added paper and penny rugs. The weekend is a good way to get 
exposure for the artistic work that we do. 


George and Louise at their daughter Blai r’s wedding in July,1983. 


Working in my blacksmith shop. 


One of my gansey sweaters, 2008. 
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Picture of the house in Belmont and our latest dog, Bailey, an American Working Farm Collie, 
whom Jessica found as a 70th birthday present. 


In 1988 and 1994 the Western New York Farriers Association, of 
which I was a founding member, hosted farrier exchange students 
from England for a week each time. They were very interesting 
young men who had just completed the two year farrier program in 
England and were ready to apprentice to a farrier at home, but 
wanted to see what farriery was like in the states. We enjoyed having 
them and in 1995 Betsy and I went to England and stayed with each 
of them for a few days. The England trip came about when I won a 
raffle at the AFA convention in Portland, OR in February 1995. The 
winnings were for a travel package worth 2000 dollars. After I had 
won, Edward Martin, an older farrier from Scotland who had been 
asking me to visit him for about three years, came up to me and said 
in his Scottish brogue,” You hae no excuse now, laddie”. 


We made the trip to England that September, 
first going to London to see the museums, the 
cathedrals and churches, the tube, the Thames, 
and took a boat ride up the Thames to 
Greenwich, where we saw the Chinese 
Hammered Dulcimer for the first time. From 
there we rented a car and drove to Canterbury 
to visit with Jason Paton-Smith. I was not used 
to driving on the left side of the road and it 
took four times around to get out of Grosvenor 
Square. After a while I got the hang of it, and 
did much better. We loved the signage in 
England. In the tubes the signs said Way Out 
instead of exit, and the roundabouts gave you 
heads up about the exits long before you 


entered them so you could plan your lane and 
route. Jason took us to the White Cliffs of 
Dover, and to a restaurant that had previously 
been owned by his father. It was In a thatched- 
roof building that had started its life in the 
1450s as an Oast for roasting the hops that the 
area was known for. We also took a tour of 
Canterbury Cathedral where Becket was 
murdered. From there we drove to York to visit 
their cathedral and the fabulous underground 
museum of the 1200 year-old Viking 
Settlement in York called Jorvik. If you ever go 
to York it is a must-see experience. Here is a 
synopsis from their website: 

Jorvik The remains of 1,000 year old houses 
are revealed beneath your feet, objects taken 
from the excavations are explored and Viking- 
age timbers are brought before your eyes. New 
audio and video displays help you to 
investigate all of the information gathered 
from the 5-year long dig at Coppergate and 
piece together the jigsaw of where the Vikings 
came from, why they came here and how they 
lived and died. 

At JORVIK Viking Centre you are standing on 
the site of one of the most famous and 
astounding discoveries of modern archaeology. 
Between the years 1976-81 archaeologists 


from York Archaeological Trust revealed the 
houses, workshops and backyards of the 
Viking-Age city of Jorvik as it stood 1,000 years 
ago. These incredible findings enabled them to 
build the JORVIK Viking Centre on the very site 
where the excavations had taken place, 
creating a groundbreaking visitor experience 
that enables you to experience life in Viking- 
Age York. As you travel around the Viking-age 
city of Jorvik aboard our state of the art time 
capsules you will encounter the old-Norse 
speaking citizens, see inside their houses and 
back yards, experience a blast of smoke from 
blacksmith's furnace and enjoy the smell of 
home-cooked stew inside the home of our 
amber worker. 

From York we went over the Dales made 
famous by James Herriot in A// Creatures Great 
and Small. We were on our way to Closeburn in 
Scotland to visit Edward Martin. When we 
arrived he was hammering in his shop with a 
student closely watching and listening. He was 
always ready to teach. I traveled with him in 
the states and Canada a couple of times and 
was amazed at the breadth of his knowledge 
and skill in blacksmithing and farriery. Edward 
became a wonderful tour guide and showed us 
a number of the local castles that are not on 


the tourist maps. We also visited some fancy 
old homes containing some of his ironwork. We 
were always welcomed with open arms and 
offered a “wee dram” of single malt scotch. We 
also visited the Robert Burns’ house and 
museum in Dumfries, and went to Glasgow to 
drop his student at the airport for his flight 
home to the states. Edward also insisted on 
taking us out for dinner in a wonderful old 
mansion where we had a dinner literally fit for 
kings and queens. The food, the wine and the 
company were fantastic. Too soon we had to 
leave to head to Wales and back to Heathrow. 
In Wales, we visited with the Owen David 
family, where Owen’s father took us to the 
mine where he had worked shoeing horses and 
blacksmithing for thirty years. The mine was 
closed by then, but it was an interesting place 
to visit. We capped off our last night in Wales 
with a roast beef dinner in a pub/restaurant 
that was built in the 1350s. And we thought 
the Oast was old. Mr. David paid for the entire 
evening, including a taxi to transport us to and 
from the pub in case we drank too much to 
drive. From there it was back to Heathrow and 
farewell to England. 

Our daughters were living independently for a 
long time by then. Julie had moved to MA, 


married and worked for a health company that 
she still works for as the payroll manager. She 
was married and divorced, then remarried in 
the 90s and lives in Gloucester, MA. Alison had 
graduated from UCONN, and was living and 
working in Hartford, a job she later went back 
to after marrying and having two children. That 
job morphed into being the administrative 
assistant for the Newman’s Own Foundation. 
Jessica had tried college twice, first at Alfred 
State and then at UCONN, but didn’t take to it, 
so she came back home and was working in 
Belmont as a bartender and title searcher. She 
met Brent Bailey at the golf course where she 
was working. They were married the following 
year and bought a house in Belmont. I thought 
they would be the ones to stay near us through 
the years, but that was not to be. Jessica went 
back to school, first to Alfred State and then to 
St. Bonaventure, graduating in 1998 as the 
outstanding student in Accounting. She took 
the test for a CPA, studying on her own for four 
months and was one of the small percentage to 
pass all four parts on the first try. Soon after, 
she and Brent split and she moved to MA to 
work for a public accounting firm. After four 
years, she decided to move into the corporate 
world, and got a job with the same company 


that Julie works for, Fresenius of North 
America, where she Is now the Vice President 
for finance for one of its subsidiaries. She 
married Steve Meaney a few years ago and 
lives in Woburn and Florida. 


Soon after I started teaching at the Folk School, they started a 
program of giving instructors a tuition ticket for a class called an 
Instructor Resource (IR). IRs are good for a year and soon I was 
taking other classes besides blacksmithing. My first class was Making 
an Appalachian Dulcimer with my friend Horger Knight, the resident 
dulcimer maker. I had been playing the guitar by rote for more than 
twenty years, and Horger suggested that if I wanted to learn about 
music, that I should take a class with JD Robinson, a new teacher at 
the school. I took a guitar class with JD along with Horger and began 
to see the structure of the instrument and the structure of music so 
that I began to see its beauty. He brought me out of the listener 
mode and into the world of musicianship. It was a large leap for me. 
Later classes with JD included banjo, mandolin, playing in a group, 
harmonica, and assisting him in those classes as well. I took a 
number of other classes for a while and realized that all they taught 
was rote playing that gave no understanding of the instrument and 
music. I learned that some of the classes I could get something from, 
but I had to make sure that I instigated the learning. I couldn't 
always rely on the instructor to cover what I thought I needed to 
learn. I also took classes in jewelry, clay, tinsmithing, basket making, 
quilting, woodworking, stained glass, buckskin beading, and spinning. 
The Folk School had become a part-time second home to me, and 
sometimes Betsy. When she retired in 1995, she accompanied me 
more, but not always. 


Jackson, our grandson, was born in June of 1995 and I suddenly had 
a new role to play, grandfather. This time I had no models to work 
from since both my grandfathers had died before I was born, and my 
only grandmother didn’t speak English or have much to do with our 


upbringing. On April 16, 1998, Nina came along to add to our grand- 
parenting role. We must be doing okay because they seem to like to 
see us even in their teenage years. I have continued with my knitting 
over the years, specializing in Aran (fisherman knit) patterns and 
have made many sweaters and hats with these patterns over the 
years. I had started donating some to the Folk School auctions, and 
the director finally asked me to teach a class in the genre. We 
scheduled a class the next year, but nobody signed up. The following 
year only one person signed up. It looked like my knitting teaching 
career was going nowhere. The next year, I think it was 1998, three 
people signed up, enough for a class, and that is when I started to 
feel uneasy. I knew what I was doing, but I knew it so well that I 
didn’t know how to translate my knowledge and skills so that others 
could understand and apply them. Luckily my experience with 
handicapped education came into play and I broke down what I did 
while knitting into small parts so that the students could absorb the 
knowledge and build skills while they knitted. The first class was 
actually a class of handicapped students; one had a broken ankle, 
another had a broken arm and the last I am sure had had a stroke or 
had dementia. The latter was not able to retain her skills from hour 
to hour and should not have been in the class, but she was very 
pleasant and didn’t let her problems get her down. The others were 
very positive and from then on my classes have been filled or close to 
it because my reputation as a knitting teacher has grown. One 
student told me that she had taken a lot of knitting classes and clinics 
for many years and had never had an instructor that perceived 
knitting the way I do. I can’t tell since I never took a knitting class 
myself. In 2003 the course was expanded to include Ganseys, which I 
had always wanted to try but hadn’t until I read a book by Beth 
Brown-Reinsel that pushed me into knitting ganseys, for which I am 
grateful. I love the simplicity of the 150-200 year-old fisherman 
patterns. I have grown to love teaching knitting because most 
students come in thinking that the subject is too complicated for 
them to understand and by Wednesday are usually doing the work 
comfortably. I have even expanded to teaching small short classes on 
the different aspects of fisherman patterns. Teaching knitting has 


increased both the amount of time that I spend knitting and my 
knitting skills. It has also inspired me to learn how to spin yarn, which 
I’ve been doing since 2005. Betsy had told me that was what I 
needed, an additional hobby. Spinning has added a whole new body 
of knowledge and skills to my repertoire. 


Beginning in 1990 I started demonstrating blacksmithing for 
blacksmithing groups, ABANA, and horseshoeing groups around the 
country. I enjoyed working with the farrier groups because the 
participants had their own forges and the workshops could be hands- 
on. Walter Scadden and I demonstrated our way to and from the 
ABANA conference in San Luis Obispo, CA, and took another trip to 
the South, where we demonstrated in Alabama and Texas. While we 
were in Dallas visiting Walter's sister, I got a call that Alison had 
married John Haigis on the top of Mount Tamelpais in Marin County 
outside San Francisco. Alison was the only one to take my advice and 
elope and was rewarded for it. On the way home we headed to 
Lansing, MI to demonstrate. While traveling through Indiana we saw 
a sign for the Austin, Cord, Duesenberg Museum. Walter being a 
former race driver and car buff, we pulled off at the proper exit and 
got a great surprise. Just off the exit was a motel and in the motel 
parking lot were seven Tucker automobiles. There were only 50 
made, so that was a find. The museum turned out to be a 
spectacular find for car enthusiasts. It not only had old Austin and 
Cords, but many other makes as well. As a bonus, the building had 
some great Art Deco Ironwork as well. The ABANA trip was 
documented in the Anvil’s Ring, as was the southern tour, and was a 
great adventure on which we met some great people and saw some 
wonderful scenery around the country. One blacksmith invented a 
take-off on the Dodge truck/camper we used and called the trips 
calling us the DODGE Boys, “Dem Old Dudes Go Everywhere”. 


I have also taught at other c raft schools, including Peter’s Valley in 
NJ, Touchstone in PA, and New England School of Metalwork in ME. 
Once, when I was teaching at Touchstone, I saw an old blacksmithing 
friend, Bobby Hansson, but he wasn’t teaching blacksmithing, he was 


teaching Tin Can Art. After I visited his studio, I called Betsy and told 
her to start saving painted tin cans, because I was going to become a 
tin can artist. She thought that I had lost my mind and didn’t need 
another hobby, but said ok, probably thinking that I would forget 
about it when I got home. On the Thursday night auction at 
Touchstone, Bobby's class entered a bus made from old tins. I 
decided that I wanted it as a model in case I started working with tin 
at home. I figured that I would have to pay 100 dollars for it. 
However it soon went over that by a significant number. I found out 
that the one person bidding against me was a lawyer and a member 
of the Touchstone board. I guessed that he was going to get this no 
matter what the price, so I bid him up to 325 dollars before letting it 


go. 


It was Labor Day weekend in 1998 that I shod my last horse. For a 
couple of months my legs would hurt for the rest of the day after 
shoeing a couple of horses. The pain got so bad that I couldn’t ignore 
it and I have always avoided taken pain pills. To me they mask the 
pain that which the body uses to tell you to stop doing what you are 
doing. If you don’t pay attention to your body then you are going to 
hurt yourself more. I had to listen so I quit. A month later I sold 
almost all my farrier tools to a friend who dealt in tools and began to 
concentrate on blacksmithing, knitting and tin can art. I don’t know 
the cause of the pain. It might have been a touch of post-polio 
syndrome, but at any rate my shoeing days were over. I had really 
liked being a farrier, but it was time to move on. It helped me learn 
how to work with horses, people and steel, plus all the added 
benefits of attending competitions and conventions with likeminded 
people focused on becoming better professionals. Some of the 
Smartest and most skilled men and women that I have met are 
farriers, who most often take their knowledge and skills for granted. 
Two such farriers were Vern Hornquist and Bob Parks. I spent more 
than twenty thousand miles riding with them to attend conferences 
and compete in competitions That winter I got catalog from the Folk 
School that said that Bobby was teaching in January. I wasn’t sure 
that I wanted to drive to NC in the dead of winter, so I didn’t sign up. 


I then received a brochure from Touchstone saying that he would be 
teaching the next summer. I sent in my application and got a phone 
call in return saying that the class enrollment was full. I immediately 
called the Folk School and signed up for the January class. Several 
months later I got a call from Touchstone saying that they had made 
a mistake and did I want to sign up for the summer class, which I 
did. It was the start of a new career for me. It was just what I 
needed, another activity to keep me busy. I went to the January class 
hoping to make a fiddle. When I got there I realized that I didn’t 
have the knowledge or the skills to do that, and just made a bunch of 
items using the different tools and methods of joinery so I could build 
the needed skills. I went home from there and started working on my 
own, getting ready for the summer class and the making of a fiddle. I 
made a fiddle in the Touchstone class, but made a million mistakes 
doing it, learning from most of them, and repeating others as I grew 
as a tin can artist. I took a few more classes and then started 
assisting Bobby in his class, which helped me fine tune my skills and 
teaching approach for the new craft. Bobby was only teaching once a 
year at the Folk School, so I asked him if he would mind if I taught 
one as well. He said that there was no problem with that, and so I 
started teaching on my own. I have done a lot of tin can art work in 
preparation for classes, and have produced a number of stringed 
musical instruments, i.e., Guitars, Banjoes, a Dulcimer, and Ukuleles. 
All the time, with the guidance of JD, I was working on playing the 
fiddle, the banjo and the guitar, and dulcimer, and also tried the 
harmonica and mandolin, though my skills with the latter two 
instruments are weaker. 


September 11, 2001 was another of those days, like the end of the 
World War II and the Kennedys’ and Martin Luther King 
assassinations, that you will remember where you were when you 
heard the news. That morning we had an appointment to take one of 
our cats to the vet in Cuba, and I was on the way in my truck with 
the radio on when I heard about the airplane hitting the World Trade 
Center Tower. I called Betsy and told her to turn on the TV. Soon 
after that I heard that the second tower had been hit and was 


stunned. What a terrible tragedy for all those first responders and 
people in the towers, their loved ones, and all those doing the 
heartbreaking work of cleaning up in the aftermath. On the way 
home the other two plane crashes were reported. Terrorists, as we 
call them, had made a huge statement about their hatred of the US 
for whatever beliefs and reasoning they had used to determine their 
hatred. As stated before, they were praying to the same God 
worshiped by Christians and Jews to try to destroy them. It made me 
think that people with strongly held beliefs all have the same 
characteristics. They choose a position and then find events and 
ideas that will support their position and plan verbal and/or physical 
attacks on those who don't believe the same things. It is not about 
their own behavior, it is about their target’s behavior. If they do 
something evil to you they are terrorists; if you do something evil to 
them, you are a patriot. By going to war with Iraq and Afghanistan 
we became what we were denouncing, Terrorists in a foreign land 
determined to try to make them think like us. Do you recognise the 
irony? 


I believe the same is true about socalled “moralists” and politicians 
who use their beliefs that fly in the face of logic to make their 
decisions and second guess other people’s decisions to fit 


their own ideas. Susan B. Anthony 
was right on when she stated, "I 
distrust those people 


who know so well what God wants them to do because I notice it 
always coincides with their own desires." 


Often detractors do not have all the information available to the 
person(s) who have to make the decisions, and they are working with 
hindsight and without responsibility should their ideas turn out to be 
wrong. It takes a lot of determination for us to separate ourselves 
from our beliefs. There is always another side of the story that will 
explain a person's actions. Sometimes those decisions turn out to be 
wrong, but people want other individuals to be right all the time, a 
standard they will not and cannot impose on themselves though they 
often won't admit it. Sometimes those decisions involve emotional 
pre-conceived ideas rather than logic. 


Beliefs will trump logic a goodly portion of the time. For example, 
despite history’s lessons about the failure of nation building, we still 
went to war in Iraq and Afghanistan, places where previous nation 
building exercises had failed. There is a saying that history is helpful 
to use as a guideline when questioning decisions made by others and 
that is: “The ease of making a decision increases with the distance 
from the person who has to make it.” The person who does make it 
should take into account all the logical and emotional components to 
make the decision, whether anyone agrees with it or no, but they 
have to be prepared to say they are wrong if that is the way it turns 
out. “He tried to kill my Daddy” however, has no place in foreign 
policy in my opinion, and the decision made on that basis has cost 
thousands of lives unnecessarily in a cause that was doomed from 
the start. 


In 2003 I was nominated for a position on the Board of Directors for 
the John C. Campbell Folk School, and served six years. For some 
reason, I was the only person nominated from the floor that has ever 
been elected to the board, and didn’t feel welcome for a year or so 
after taking office. After two years I became the Secretary and two 
years after that I became President of the board. I like to think that 
while I was on the board I helped them to become more structured 
and responsive to the needs of the staff, students, and faculty. 


In 2009 something strange happened to me that took me two years 
to figure out. One of the top rails on the fence to my garden had 
fallen off, and the nail that it held it in place was sticking up. I lost my 
balance and fell over and as luck would have it my hand came down 
on top of the nail. The garden is located where the horse barnyard 
used to be so I knew there was the possibility of tetanus in the area. 
After replacing the fence rail, too late of course, I quickly washed the 
wound out and put neosporin on it. Since it had been 10 years since I 
had shod any horses and had had a tetanus shot, I decided that I 
should get a booster. I went to the Cuba urgent care center where 
the nurse washed it out again and put neosporin on it. The Dr. came 
to look at it and said that I probably need a tetanus shot which was 
the reason I went there in the first place. They did all that for only 
200 dollars. 


A couple of weeks later, while we were at the folk school, I 
experienced sudden pains in the muscles of my arms, and later that 
evening in my legs. I had acute muscle pain three of four more days 
and then it began to ease a little. I was unable to walk properly and I 
didn’t know what was happening to me. I get home and started 
walking with my dog again and it was very difficult to complete the 2 
mile walk, and my gait was not normal. I kept walking through the 
pain as much as I could until May. While I was shopping one day in 
May I realized that I was walking normally. A year or more after that 
I thought about the incident and realize that I might have had 
tetanus. I remember as a kid talking about lockjaw and that there 
was nothing that you could do about it, so I looked it up on the 


Internet. The medical story on tetanus stated that only 10% of the 
people who contract it will die from it. It can and did cause severe 
pains and loss of muscle use over a bit of time, but a tetanus booster 
would help will mediate the symptoms. I’m sure that’s what I had 
and I’m glad that I went to get a shot. 


Since I left the board I have continued to teach four or five classes a 
year at the folk school and have done some teaching at home as 
well. My time is taken up with my various crafts, reading, and this 
year writing this account of my life. 


This year at the Folk School will be the 26" year of the “Basketeer” 
reunion and my 24" as a teacher there. In 1987, Betsy took a white 
oak basket class with Ken and Kathleen Dalton, and met Ida and 
Sally, who had met each other the year before. For a couple of years 
after their first meeting, they retook the basket class with Ken and 
Kathleen. Then the instructors decided that they no longer wanted to 
teach and the group asked the school if they could rent a studio as a 
group for a week at the same time each summer. Thus they became 
the “Basketeers”. After a number of years, Sally remarried and Jack 
Smoot became a basketeer. Some other individuals have become a 
steady part of the group, like Marolyn Floyd, and Carol Tatum. Others 
have joined on and off for a year or so, including me. It turned out to 
be the week of the dance musician class, and Susie Duncan's clay 
class, and recently my tin can art class, so it is like a large reunion 
week. 


For our fiftieth anniversary, Betsy and I decided that we would plan a 
get together with the whole family at a single location. After much 
discussion, we settled on renting a house in Falmouth on Cape Cod 
for a week, asking Alison to find a place for us through her friends 
who had connections there. She found a great place that had room to 
sleep eleven people and had access to a private beach about 750 
yards from the house. We all met there the last week of June and 

had a wonderful reunion, the first in a long time. During our time 
there we managed a trip to Martha’s Vineyard and the Dunes in 


Provincetown, the latter combined with a visit with old friends from 
college, John and Barbara Natalie. 


Over the years, Betsy has been busy as well. I will name a few of her 
accomplishments, but she will have to write her own life story to 
cover it completely. She is also a member of the Allegany Artisans 
with her doll, paper and knitting work. For over thirty years she has 
been a member of the Players of Allegany County group, and has 
performed everything with them as an actor, director, prop person, 
board member, and all around organizer. She is the longest serving 
member of the group by far. 


Betsy also has been a member of the local Hospital Twig group and 
serves as their secretary. She was the President of the Board of the 
Belmont Literary and Historical Society and did some amazing things 
to help modernize and upgrade the library and its facilities. She has 
also been an alto member of the local Genesee Valley Chorus, and 
takes vocal lessons weekly to keep her voice in shape. We both 
belong to the local Southern Tier Fiberarts Guild. All this, and at the 
same time she has endured living with me and supporting my oddball 
existence and varied interests. 


We are not as active today as previously, but still try to work in the 
many areas of interest that we have. Many people have asked me 
what keeps me going in my work, and the only thing that I can think 
of is that I must have picked the right parents. They gave me an 
inquisitive mind that they didn’t try to restrict. After my parents 
passed away, Betsy was there for me. She continued to encourage 
me to become who I am. I hope that some of that has been passed 
on to our children as well. 


This chronicle was designed to share the high and low lights of my 
life with my family. The biggest highlights were our children. We 
enjoyed them so much as they were growing up and learning to be 
independent adults. It is impossible to describe the joy we felt when 
they were born and being with them as they grew, so I won’t try. It is 
enough to say that I love them and to say to them, “Thank you for 


being who you are”. The low lights are insignificant and only serve to 
contrast the highlights. Our family continues to maintain our 
relationships, but on an adult level where they and their families are 
as much friends as offspring. For that I am grateful. 

If anyone else reads this they might get some clues about why I am 
the way I am. I would be interested about the different perceptions 
different people have of the story. Family, friends, and people who 
have not interacted with me will surely react differently, as would be 
true about any biography. I would like to know if anyone has the 
inclination to write. 


Playing one of my recycled tin can banjos On Open Studio Weekend 


Bailey doing the crossed paws trick common to Collie dogs 
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The Family at 80" birthday party, September 22, 2012. L to R: Betsy, 
Me, Julie, Alison, Jessica. 


Birthday cake by Alison 


The next gereration. Jackson Orlando 
Haigis and Nina Farnum Haigis 


When my father was 65 years of age, he came to visit us at our 
Myers Road house in Windham. He was going to take an around the 
world cruise with Elsie Rees, who had taken care of my mother in her 
final days. Pop was going to leave us his car to use while he was 
away on a six month journey, and I would take him to New London 
to catch a train back to the city. He told us that although he was 65 
he didn’t feel that old at all. It just snuck up on him. He also told me 
that he was never going to get married again. Never say never! Pop 
and Elsie made the trip around the world by flying to LA, then on a 
cruise ship to Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia, Hong Kong and on to 
Italy, flying home from Rome. When he returned he decided that the 
city was not for him. This was odd because Pop was always a died-in- 
thewool New Yorker, who didn’t like to visit us in CT because it was 


too quiet at night. He soon moved to Rio Rancho, NM with Elsie, 
whom he married in 1971. 


With regards to aging, I have found the same to be true for me, as I 
am sure that it is for most people. Where did the time go? My self- 
image does not change much with age. It is made up of all the 
unique experiences of my life that no one else will ever be able to 
know in its entirety, while their image of me can only contain what 
they have seen and learned over a restricted period of time and 
circumstances, and cannot be the same. I can’t control the 
differences in perception about who I am to other people, just as 
they can’t control what I think of them. Trying to do so is wasted 
effort and taxing on the psyche. A long time ago I took a course in 
time and stress management and learned a valuable concept, stress 
is a physical reaction to what other people do that affects your 
wellbeing, but has no effect on them. They are immune to your 
thoughts or should be even if they know what they are. Two quotes 
come to mind to sum up my life, “I was in charge of my own 
happiness”, and “What other people think of me is none of my 
business.” They sound like good working philosophies for me. 


I am sure that I have missed a number of events that were 
important. During the course of writing this book I have often gone 
back to fill in missing stories that should be mentioned. As any artist 
knows, you have to stop working on everything sometime and 
declare it finished. The End! 


Charles Orlando can be reached at 
orlandoforge@gmail.com or Charley763@gmail.com 


